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To ne en 


WHE dang of Somatrs, hich, in point of fityation and ex: 


tent, holds a confpicuous rank on the terraqueous globe, and is 


furpaffed by few in the bountiful indulgences of nature, has in 
all ages: been unaccountably neglected by writers ;° infomuch 
that it is at this day lefs Known, as to the interior parts more 
efpecially, than the remote ifland of modern difcovery; al- 
though it has been conftantly reforted to by Europeans, for fome 
centuries, and the Englifh have had a regular eftablifhment there, 
for the laft hundred years. It is true that the commercial im- 
portance of Sumatra has much declined, It is no longer the Em- 
porium of Eaftern riches, whither the traders of the Weft re- 
forted with their cargoes, to exchange them for the precious 
merchandize of the Indian Archipelago: nor does it boaft now 
the political confequence it acquired, when the rapid progrefs of 


the Portuguefe fuccefles there firft received a check. That enter- 


prizing people who caufed fo many kingdoms to thrink from the 
terror of their arms, met with nothing but difgrace in their 
attempts againft Acheen, whofe monarchs made them tremble in 
their turns. Yet ftill the importance of this ifland, in the eye of 
the natural hiftorian, has continued undiminifhed, and has equally 
at all periods, laid claim to an attention, that does not appear, at 
any, to have been paid to it. 

b The 
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The Portuguefe being better warriors than philofophers, and 
more eager to conquer nations, than to explore their manners 
or antiquities, itis not dfurprizing that they fhould have been 
unable to furnifh the world with any particular and jut defcrip- 
tion of a country, which they muft have regarded with an evil 
eye. The Dutch were the -hext people com _whom we hadja" 
right to expect information. They had a an ealy | ELE A 
with the iffand, and have at different times ' Srmed fet 
tlements in almoft every part of it; but they are filent with 
refpect to its hiftory. This might perhaps be popularly. ac= 


counted for, from the fi fuppofed hebitude of their ‘ational 
character, or their attachment to gain, which is ‘apt ‘to 
divert the mind from all liberal purfuits, But I believe the true 
reafon is to be found, in the jealous policy of their commercial 
fyftem, which deems it matter of expediency to prohibit the 
publication of any refearches, that might tend to throw a light 
on the fources of their profit, and draw the attention of the reft 
of the world. But to what caufe are we to afcribe the remiflnefs 
of our own countrymen, whofe opportunities have been equal 
to thofe of their predeceflors or cotemporaries ? It feems difficult 
to account for it, but the fa& is, that, except a fhort fketch of 
the manners prevailing in a particular diftri&@ of the ifland, 
publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions of the year 1778, 
not one page of information refpecting the inhabitants of Sumatra, 
has been communicated to the public, by any Englifhman who 
has refided there. 

To 
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To form a general and tolerably accurate account of this 
country and its inhabitants, is a work attended with great and 
| peculiar difficulties. The neceflary information is not to be procu- 
cured from the people themfelves, whofe knowledge and enqui~ 
ries are to the laft degree confined, fcarcely extending beyond 
the bounds of the diftrit where they firft drew breath; and but 
very rarely have.the almoft impervious woods, of Sumatra been. 
penetrated, to any confiderable diftance from the fea coatt, by 
Europeans ; whofe obfervations have been then imperfeé ; 
trufted perhaps to memory only; or if committed to paper, loft 
to the world by their deaths, Other difficulties arife from the 
extraordinary diverfity of. national diftindions, which, under! 
a great variety of independent governagate, divide this ifland in 
many directions ; and yet not from their number merely, nor 
from the diffimilarity in their languages or manners does the em- 
barraffment entirely proceed : the local divifions are perplexed and 
uncertain ; the extent of jurifdi€tion of the various potentates is 
inaccurately defined ; fettlers from different countries, and at dif- 
ferent periods, have introduced an. irregular, though powerful 
influence, that fuperfedes in fome places the authority of the 
eftablifhed governments, and impofes a real dominion on the 
natives, where a nominal one is not affumed. This, ina courfe 
of years, is productive of innovations that deftroy the originality 
and genuinenefs of their cuftoms and manners, obliterate ancient 


diftinétions, and render confufed the path of an inveftigator, 


c . Thefe 
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Thefe objections, which feem to have hitherto proved unfur- 
mountable with fuch as might have been inclined to attempt 
an hiftory on Sumatra, would alfo haye deterred me from an 
undertaking apparently fo arduous; had I not reflected, that 
thofe circumftances in which confifted the principal difficulty, 
were in fact the leaft interefting tothe public, and of the leaft 
utility in themfelves. It is of but fmall importance, the de- 
termining with precifion, whether a few villages on this or that 
particular river, belong to one petty chief or to another; whether 
fuch a nation is divided into a greater or lefler number of tribes; 
or which of two neighbouring powere originally did homage to 
the other for it’s title. Hiftory is only to be prized, as it tends 
to improve our knowledge of mankind, to which fuch invef- 
tigations contribute in a very {mail degree. I have there- 
fore attempted rather to give a comprehenfive, than a cir- 
cumftantial defcription of the divifions of the country into it’s 
various governments; aiming at a more particular detail, in what 
refpects the cuftoms, opinions, arts, and induftry of the original 
inhabitants, in their moft genuine ftate. The interefts of the Eu- 
ropean powers who have eftablifhed themfelves on the ifland; the 
hiftory of their fettlements, and of the revolutions of their com- 
merce, I have not confidered as forming a part of my plan; 
but thofe fubjects, as connected with the accounts of the native 
inhabitants, and the hiftory of their governments, are occafio-~ 
nally introduced, 


I was 
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_ I was principally encouraged to this undertaking by the pro- 
mifes of afliftance I received from fome ingenious, and very 
highly efteemed friends, who refided with me on Sumatra. It 
has alfo been urged to me here in England, that as the fubje& is 
altogether new, it is aduty incumbent on me, to lay the infor- 
mation I am in pofleflion of, however defective, before the public, 
who will not objec to it’s being circumfcribed, whilft it’s authen- 
ticity remains unimpeachable, This laft quality is that which I 
can with the moft confidence take upon me to vouch for. The 
greateft portion of what I have defcribed, has fallen within the 
{cope of my own immediate obfervation ; the remainder is either 
matter of common notoriety to every perfon refiding on the ifland, 
or received upon the concurring authority of gentlemen, whofe 
fituation in the Eaft India Company’s fervice; long acquaintance 
with the natives; extenfive knowledge of their language, ideas, 
and manners; and refpectability of character, render them wor- 
thy of the moft implicit faith that can be given to human tefti- 
mony. 


I have been the more fcrupuloufly exact in this particular, be- 
caufe my view was not, ultimately, to write an entertaining book, 
to which the marvellous might be thought not a little to contri- 
bute, but fincerely and confcientioufly to add the fmall portion in 
my power, to the general knowledge of the age; to throw fome 
glimmering light on the path of the naturalift; and more efpe-~ 
cially to furnifh thofe philofophers, whofe labors have been di- 
rected to the inveftigation of the hiftory of Man, with facts to 


ferve 
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ferve as data in their reafonings, which are too often rendered 
nugatory, and not féldom ridiculous, by afluming as truths, the 
mifconceptions, or wilful impofitions of travellers. The ftudy 
of their own fpecies is doubtlefs the moft interefting and impor- 
tant that can claim the attention of mankind; and this fcience, 
like all others, it is impoffible to improve by abftract fpeculation 
merely. A regular feries of authenticated facts, is what alone 
can enable us. to rife towards a perfect knowledge init. To have 
added one new and firm ftep in this arduous afcent, is a merit I 
fhould be proud to boaft of, | 
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Onknown to tho Aucionts—Situation—Name—General. Defeription 
of the Country, zts Mountarns, Lakes and Rivers—Air and 
Meteors—Moonfoons, and Land, and Scea-Breezes—Minerals and 

” Foffils—Volcanos—E arth quakes—Surfs and Tides. 
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F antiquity holds up to us fome models, in different arts and {ciences, 
which have been found inimitable; the moderns, on the other hand, 
have Gatried their inventions and improvements, in a variety of inftan- 
Ces, to an extent and a degree of perfeétion, which the former. could 
entertain no conception of. Among thofe difcoveries in which we have 
ftepped fo fai Leyend our matters, there is none more ftriking, or more 
eminently ufeful, than the means which the imyenuity of fome and the 
experience of others, have taught mankind, of determining with certainty 


and precifion the relative fituation of the various countries of the earth. 


What was formerly the fubjeét of mere conjeCture, or at beft of vague 
and arbitrary computation, is now the clear refult of fettled rule, foun- 
ded upon principles demonftratively juft. It only remains for the libe- 
rality of princes and ftates, and the perfevering induftry of navigators 
and travellers, to effect the application of thefe means.to their proper end,. 
by continuing to afcertain the unknown and uncertain pofitions of all the 

7 B parts: 


Sumatra un- 
known to the 
ancients, 


Ceylon proba- 
bly their Ta- 
probanc, 


Called Ramni 


Tava Minor by 
Marco Paulo. 
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parts of the world, which the barriers of nature will allow the fkill and 
induftry of man to approach. , 
| ra 

The extenfive and obvioufly fituated ifland, which is the fubject of 
the prefent work, feems, notwithftanding fome obfcure and felf contra- 
di€tory paflages of Ptolomey and Pliny, to have been utterly unknown 
to the Greek or Roman geographers, whofe difcoveries, or conjectures 
rather, carried them no farther than Ceylon; which with more fhadow 
of probability, was their Taprobane, than Sumatra, although that name, 
during the middle ages, was uniformly applied to the latter ifland. 
Whether, in faét, the appellation of Taprobane, as introduced by the 
ancients, belonged to any place really exifting, affords fome room to be 
feeptical. Obferving that a number of commodities, not produced in 
Europe, came from an ifland or iflands in-the fiappofed <scremity of the 
eaft, whofe fituation they were ignorant of, they pofibly might have 
placed in their charts, one of ample extent, which fhould ftand as the 
arbitrary reprefentative of the whole. This fuppofition cuts fhort the 
various arguments that have been adduced by different writers, in fup- 
port of the pretenfions of any particular ifland to that celebrated name. 
The idea of Sumatra ‘being the country of Ophir, whither Solomon fent 
his fleets, is too vague, and the fubjeét wrapt ina veil of too remote an- 
tiquity, to merit difcuffion.* In times much later, the indentitysof Su- 
matra, as defcribed, or alluded to by travellers, appears not “a little 
equivocal. The Arab travellers who, about the year 1173, penetrated 
into India and China, fpeak of an ifland which they call Ramit, whofe 
defcription coinciding whsably with the real fituation and productions 
of Sumatra, allows us to conclude, that it was it they defigned. Marco 
Paulo, the famous Venetian traveller ; whofe writings publifhed in 1269, 
though long condemned as idle tales, have many internal marks of au- 
thenticity ; deferibes an ifland which he calls Fave Minor, that appears, 
on attentive perufal of ill fpelt names, and more efpecially of fome 


* A mountain in Sumatra is called by the name of Ophir; but this has been given to it by 
Europeans in modern days. 
firiking 
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ftriking: particulars” in the manners of ‘the people, to -be no other than 
Sumatra ; a8 I think will appear toany inveftigator who is acquainted 
with the country.* 


At length the Portuguefe expedition in the eaftern. feas, made-this 
ifland known to the reft of the world, pointing out its fituation and cha- 
racter, with as much accuracy as attended their other difcoveries ;} and 
which the experience of later ages, has determined with more precifion, 
as follows, 


Sumatra isan ifland in the Eaft Indies; the moft weftern of thofe 
clafled by geographers under the diftinétion of Swada iflands, and con- 
ftitutes, on that fide, the boundary of the eaftern Archipelago. 
It’s ecnctal dire€tion is nearly north weft and fouth eaft. The equator 
bifeéts it in almoft equal parts, the one extremity veiny in five degrees 
thirty three, minutes, north, and the other, in five degrees fifty fix 
minutes fourth latitude. Fort. Marlborough, or Oojong Carrang, in la- 
titude three degrees. forty fix minutes, fouth, the only point. whofe 
longitude has. been. determined by, aétual obfervation, is found to lie 
one hundred and two degrees eaft of Greenwich ;+ but the fituation of 
Acheen Head alfo, is pretty accurately fixed by computation, at ninety 
five degrees, thirty four minutes; and the longitudes in the Straits of 
Sunda are well afcertained, by the fhort runs from Batavia, which city 
has the advantage of an obfervatory. Sumatra lies expofed on the 
fouth wef. de to the” great Indian Ocean ; the north point ftretches into 
the Bay of Bengal; to the muius cat, ie ic divided fram the Peninfula 
of Malayo, by the Straits of Malacca ; to the eaft, by the Straits of 
Banca, from the ifland of that name; to the fouth aft, by the com- 


* Occafion will be taken in the fequel, to examine into the authenticity of this curious, but 
obfcure author’s relation. 

+ See Oforius: Maffeus: De Barros. 

¢ Preparatory to an obfervation of the tranfir of the planet Venus over the fun’s difc, in 
June 1769, Mr. Robert Nairne determined the longitude of Fort Marlborough, by eclipfes of 
Jupiter's fatellites, to be 1019.42/.45" eaft from London; which was afterwards enn i the 
Aftronomer Royal to 102°, 
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Name. 
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inencement of what are called the China Seas; and on the fouth it is 
bounded by the Straits of Suzda, which feparate it from the ifland of 
Fava.* . te 


The name of * Sumatra”, by which thisifland:has been called in latter 
times, being unknown to’ the natives $ who indeed are ignorant that. it 
is an ifland, and have no general name whatever for it; Ihave been led 
to take much trouble, and to purfue a more laborious inveftigation than 
the importance of the objeét demanded, in order to deduce the origin of 
the appellation, or to learn, from whom the Fortuguele, who in their 
earlieft writings call it nearly by’that name, ‘adopted it, in place of the 
more ancient one of ‘7: aprobane. It has by them, and the voyagers of 
other nations, been’ fucceflively fpelt, Samoterra, Samotra; C,amatra, 


Zamatra, Lamara, Sumotra, Samotra, Somat a. Samarne, and laftly 
Sumatra, 1 muft acknowledge that in the event of my refearch, I ob- 


fained but little fatisfaétion, urlefs it may: ‘be efteemed fuch, to have 
perceived that feveral others had attempted it with the fame fuccefs. 
The Arabians, who before the Portuguefe, were thé greateft navigators 
of the Indian feas, appear to have diftinguifhed it by the various names 
of Alrami, Rami, or Ramni, Lameri,; Sobarmab, or Sobormab, Samandar; 
and Azebain, or Azebani; of elfe thefe names belong to different’ iflands 
in that part of the world, which from théir fimilarity of produétions, 
and vicinity of fituation, ‘are confounded together.» Semander bears 
fome refemblance to the modern nattie, but it is deferibed by the Nubian 
geographer, ‘Edreffi, as Tying’: near tothe tiver Gunris: | ‘Fhe’ Africans 
are faid to call it Adame. ~—Ménfieur ‘D’Anville, whofe authority 
fhould be of confiderable weight, if the fubject was not fo very obfeure, 
is confident that the Faladii infula of Ptolomey, is Sumatra, though 


© A tradition, taken notice of by feveral writers, prevailed, that Sumatra was anciently a 
part of the continent of Afila. Maffeus fays, “ Ea infula, a feptentrione in auftrum obliqué 
porreéta, ab continente, in qua Malacca ucbs eff, angutto et periculofo dividitiir mati; atque 
ob id-ipfum, peninfula quondam credita eft.” John de Barros likewife {peaks of Sumatra, as what 
the ancient geographers called the Aurea Cherfonefus j thinking it to be a continuation of the 


coni inent- 
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ufually fappofed to teprefent Java. The commentators of Arrian affert 
that this ifland is defigned by the di/ula Sinundi, vel Pakefimund; of that 
writer, in his periplus mari Erythrei, Odoricus, a friar, who in the 
year 1331 vifited fome of the Indian iflands, fpeaks of Java and Symolta 
which name feems a kind of middle term between that given it by 
Arrian and the modern one of Sumatra, and may poffibly be the true 
etymology. Relandus, an able inveftigator of eaftern antiquities, fays 
that it is called Sumatra, from a certdin high land named “ Samadra”, 
which he fuppofes to fignify, in the language of the country, “* magna 
fermica”s but though there is no fearcity of Acege ants in the ifland, it is 
ceftain that they are never called by that name; it is nearly as certain 
that there is no remarkable hitl there bearing the appellation he men- 
tions ; nor-does the derivation either carry the appearance of probability, 


or any Corrovurating teftiminny in its favour. He méntions likewife ; 
and in this he is fupported by the Ditch writers, that the ‘people of the 


neighbouring iflands, call it Indalas (Andeelees), which holds good of 
the Javans,, but has no extenfive acceptance, and the natives themfelves, 
as before remarked, are igriorant of fuch a name, as well as of. every 
other. This is'a point which I took pains to inveftigare, and which’ can 
pronounce upon with certainty ; and to this circumftance principally 
the ambiguity refpecting its ancient title is owing: as navigators of 
different nations had no common and permanent ftandard to refer to, each 
who vifited it beftowed an arbitrary appellation, which fubfequent tra- 
vellers mifapplied and confounded*, What féems pretty evident is, 
that the tama, however derived, was learned by the Portuguefe on the 
coaft of Malabar, where they mage tre art cftablifments, and re- 
quired a knowledge of the more eaftern countries ; very rude indeed at 


the earlier period, as appears by the Minerarinum Portugalenfium, pub- 


_ ® Much inconvenience is experienced by mayigators in modern times, from the arbitary mode 
of beftowing nameson land newly difeoyered.or explored. That name which the inhabitants, 
or thofe of the neighbouring countries, diftinguith a place by, fhould ever be forupuloufly pre- 
ferved ; if fuch can be afcertained, This feems to have been firft attended to by Mr. Dalrymple, 
aud fince by Captain Cooke, 
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lifhed,in, the year that their firft expedition to Sumatra was, ied out; 
in which sttite or China, is defcribed as an ifland*. _ ‘yi 


: warn? wwodenl | wien 3 ~ Sumatra 
: ’ ! ; ; : ; > in ’ f 
* For the gratification of the curious reader, I fhall fubjoin the following extracts, relative to 
the ancient name of Sumatra, from thofe-authorities which I have had oceafion to confult in the 
courfe of my inveftigation of that fubje&. 
Voyage of Arabs to India and China,/1173., “ An eaftern ifland called Rane : governed by 
many kings: eight or nine hundred leagues in length ; gold mines : camphire : many iflands | 
near it; one of the largeft called Fi nian (qu: Neas): vwfe coconut ont’ have many elephants ; 
fapan wood: eat human fleth.’"—Herbelot. Bibliothique orientale, 1697. * Sobarmab or So- 
Sormah, an Ifland in the Chinefe Seay about which are many fall ones uninhabited. Sea very 
tempeftuous. Soundings generally forty fathoms. Scheriff Al Edreffi writes, in the tenth part 
of his firft climate, that the beft camphire of the eaft is colle&tedhere. This es is moft probably 
Sumatra; the Arabians calling all that fea'and land which is to the eaftwatd of Cape'Comorin, 
the fea and land of China. Some geographers remark: thor cha covers. quantity of wood aloes, 
comes, from the ifle of Semender, which may. be what we call Smattas, Rami ; axich country, 
bearing the tree called Bacam by the Arabs, and by us Bafil wood (fappan) > and where you find 
the animal which the Arabs and Perfians name Kerkedam, (rhinoceros); is an ifland feven hundred 
leagues in length, and diftant about three days fail from Serendib, which we believe to be 
Zeilan, Dib oor div, in the Indian language, fignifies an ifland., Edreffi fays that the Chinefe. 
ufed to catry on a great traffic to Seremdib”—There is reafon to doubt their having ever paffed, 
Acheen—In the geographia Nubienfis (quoted by Herbelot), the ifland called Abram feems to 
anfwer beft to Sumatra, except in its proximity to Serendib, being ten ‘days fail | jinftead of threes 
Sabormal has the next claim 3 and laftly Samandar, which though the neareft in name, fearcely 
‘agrees at all in fituation, being faid to lie wear the Ganges—Jones, Defcription of Afia, 1773. 
** Farther ealtward are.the iflands of Samandar ; Rami or Lameri, which may, perhaps, be Java, 
though, by the accounts of it, one would take it for the fame with Samander 5 and then Alb 
noman will be Fava, and Mebroge or Sobormab, Borneo””— Marco Paulo, 1269. * Beyond Pctan, 
fteering towards the fourth, at the diftance of thirty three leagues, is Fava Mow —the difeription 
of which anfwers to Sunaun—woorncnsy as mentioned in Hackluit, t2.p. 4s. ‘ In the 
year 1331, Odoricus, a friar, was in Java: the firft European that peirced into India and re- 
turned’. (Marco Paulo an exception) —Herbert, Oderic calls Sumatra, Symolta—Mandeville, 
1406. * Befide the yfle of Lemery is another that is clept Sumabor; and fait befide, a great yfle 
clept Java'’—Nicoli de Conti. 1449. Ramufio gives a good account of Sumatra under the name 
of Taprobane, and particularly mentions fome extraordinary cuftoms, now well afcertained, of the 
Batta people— Itinerariam Portugallenfium in Indiam, printed 1503, but written, apparently, 
fome years fooner,  Lacham mittit oppidum diftum Samoterra, ultra Calechut leucis ecceec”. 
« Preteria in hoc mari Indico complures infule vifuntur, et inter alias due funt que cxteras 
omni rerum celebrirate preftant,— Altera Sayla dicitur, qua abeft ab diéto capite Comar M 
prope cc—Poft hanc, ad oricntem, altera vifitur que dicitur Samotra; nos Taprobanum appella- 
mus, qua abeft ab urbe Calechut itinere tiym menfium. Ultra cam eft Cataium feraciffima, ut 
digtum 
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Sumatra is one of the largeft iflands in the world, but ‘its, breadth is Size 


determined with fo little accuracy, that any attempt to calculate its fu- 
A sit | . perfices 


- 


= 


digtum eft, infula”.—Ludovicus Vertomanus, 1504. (There is reafon to think this date too early) 
Printed 1595. ‘ Pyder the moft famous part of Sumatra or Taprobana’—Old map and /def- 
cription of Sumatra or Taprobana, by a French Captain ; ; without date; but appears to have been 
written not many years after the firft Portuguefe voyages. Preferved in Ramufio, vol, 3—Ina 
letter from Emanuel king of Portugal to Pope Leo the tenth, dated 1513 (preferved in the Novus 
Orbis Hiftoricus) he mentions the difcoyery of Zematra by-his fubje&s—Epiftola di Maflimiliano 
Tranfylvano, 1519. ‘* Hanno nayigato all’ifola detta di gli antichi Taprobana, la qual adeffo G 
chiama (Zamara) Sumatra ; purche dove Tolomeo et Plinio et altri ‘cofmographi han miffo la 
Taprobana, non ¢ ifola alcuna, chi fi poffa credere effer quello” —Ludovico Barthuma, 1519- 
(Ramufio) {peaks of Sumotra — Sebaftianus Munfterus, Printed 1g37. Circa littora Taphro- 
phanz, quam hodie Sumatram vocant.’’—Cofimograpliie Univ. de A Thevet, + 134m, Near the 
point of Malacca is Taprobane or ae which the barbarians’ formerly called Salique :. 

(miftake for Ceylon) 1 ie wane. “epee shete. and thé Afrieans/ Belamba: “Famous far 


‘cinnemon. | Kings of Pazar (Pafay), Darga (pérhaps | Andergery),-Pediry Ham and Biranc,’ 


‘tributary to the grand. Cam. Many {pices here, but the pepper comes -from Calecut and Zeilan. 
Governed by many petty kings. In 1543 it was plundered and ravaged by fome adventurers from 
Cephala. Drefs of the people well deferibed. The equinoétial paffes throngh the middle of the 
ifland’—Mendez de Pinto, 1558. * In 1¢39 the Portuguefe governor of Malacca received an em- 
ba@y from the king of the Batas, in the ifland of Samatra—Geography of Ptolomey tranflated into 
Ttalian by Geralimo Rufcelli. Printed.2561- Taprobana;. where the people, according to 
Ptolomey, have the fun exaétly over their heads, and fometimes. north, fometimes fouth of them; 
we call Samotra or Sumatra, Its four kings pay tribute to the Cham of Tartary”—Scolia J. G. 
Stukii, in periplum Arriani, 1577. ‘* Taprobane olim, tefte Arriano noftro necnon Ptolomeo, 
Simundi infula fuit’ appellata, Hane plerique do€torum volunt effe infulam hodie Sumatram, 
five Samatran, five Zamatran diétam.”—Cofimographie de P. Appian par Gemma Frifon, 1581, 
‘* Taprobana, ifle autrefois nomme Simxndi, et maintenant, felon aucuns, Sumatra. Ptolo- 
mé recite que'llé enum varayant digte Simonide, & que les peuples dvicelle s‘appelloyent d'un com~ 
mun nom, Salas, & qu’ils portoyent: tous navnz uc rumors OCerins. ‘Tianflation, 1591. 
«« With thefe five thips he (Sequeria) failed to the ifland formerly named Taprobane, and now 
Zamatra—Maffeus, Hift, Indic. Printed 1590. Sequeria ad Somatrum primus omnium Luf- 

tanorum acceffit”.—John de Barros, 1628. Malacca had the epithet of aurea given to it, onac- 

count of the abundance of gold carried thither from. Monancabo and Barros, countries in the 
ifland C,amatras At the time of our coming into India, the fea coaft was divided into twenty 

kingdoms. Beginning atthe moft weftern point, and thence going round. by the north, the 

firft is called Daya; and thofe which follow in order, are, Lambrij, Achem, Biar, Pedir, 

Lide, Pirada, Pacem, Bara, Daru, Arcat, Ircan, Rupat, Purtj, Ciaca, Campar, Capocam, Angra- 

guerij, ‘Fambij, Palimbam, Tanna Malays, Sacampam, Tulumbaum, Andoliz, Piriaman, Tico, Barros, 
Quinchel and Mancopa, which is in the neighbourhood of Daya and Lambrij beforementioned— 

Vincent Ie Blanc. Printed 1660. Sumatra, called by fome Talat, which fignifies a great 

Ifand, 


Mountains 
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perfices, muft be liable to very confiderable error. ‘Like Great Britain, 
it is broadeft at the fouthern extremity, natrowing gradually to the 
north: and to this ifland it is perhaps in fize, more nearly allied than 
in fhape. 


A chain of high mountains runs through its whole extent, the ranges 
being in many parts double and treble, but fituated, in general, nearer 
to. the weftern than. the oppofite coaft; being, on the former, feldom fo 
much as twenty miles from the fea. The altitude of thefe mountains, 
though vety great, is not fufficient to occafion their being covered with 
fhow, during any part of the year, as thofe in South America, between 
the tropics, are found :to be. Mount Ophir, fituated immediately under 
the equihottial line, is fuppofed to be the higheft vifible from the fea, 


its fummit being elevated thirteen thoufand eight husdied and forty 
two. feet above that level; which is no more than two thirds of the 


height the French aftronomers have afcribed to the loftiel of the 
Andes, but fomewhat exceeds that of the Peak of Teneriffe. Between 
| thefe 


Tfland. Inhabitants of Malacta fay it was fermerly joined to the continent; but feparated by ad 
earthquaké.""—Herbert’s Travels. Pritited 1677. Oderic call Sumatra, Symolta; Jolephus, 
Samotra; others, Alramis and Zamara. Syobiada in Plotomey ; by the inhabitants Salyea and 
Salutra, Mediterranean Town Manancabo, formeily called Syndo canda.’ *Richfhoffer; Voy- 
ages in German, 1667. Sumatra is fpelt Sammater. Dampier, 1688, This citcumnavigator 
mentions having feen an old map, in which there was fio other name td Sumatra; but that of 
Sheba.—Relandus.’ * Indalus. ‘Ta appellatur incolis & vicinis, infula illa qua fame vulgo 
Suttatra, a loco quodam excelfo in eA infula dito Samara. ¢ « maou sormica.”—T have been 
chieffy endbled to Obtain the foregoing extraéts ; many Of them from very fearce authors ; and 
others that will occur in the fubfequent part of the work, by recoiirfe to the valuable colleftion 
of voyages and travels, (perhaps unequalled in any pany in Lurope), formed by, and in the 
poffeffion of Alexander Dalrymple, Efq. 

‘Some perfons have imagined that they find an caly derivation of the name of Sumatra, of 
Samatra, from a word fo fpelt, fignifying #* {quall’” in the Portuguefe and Spanifh languages + 
but the fais juft the reverfe. | Sailots finding fuch {qualls to prevail in the neighbourhood of 
that ifland, naturally called them after its reer and even the Englith call them Sématras; a 
they fay a Scotch Mif. 


* The following is the refult of obferyations made by Mr, Robert Narine, of the Walch oF 


Mount Ophir. 
Height 
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thefe. ridges of mountains, are extenfive plains, confiderably elevated 
above the furface of the maritime lands; where the air is cool ; and from 
this advantage they are efteemed the moft; eligible portion of the coun- 
try; are, confequently;the beft inhabited, and the moft cleared. from 
woods, which elfewhere in general throughout Sumatra, cover both 
hills and valleys with an eternal: fhade: Here too are found many large 
and beautiful lakes that extend, at intervals, through the heart of the 
country, and facilitate much the communication. between the diffe- 
rent parts ;, but their demenfions, fituation, or direction are very little 
Known, though the natives make. frequent mention of them in the ac- 
counts, of their journeys.+ Thefe give birth to moft of the larger 


rivers, and particularly to. thofe which empty themfelves to the eaft~ 


ward. Waterfalls and cafcades.are not uncommon, as may be fuppofed, 


1, OUD EFA,  acaventiimstinates A a ane defcends from 


ae of the Aer the leveliof the, par in feet ages ) ‘ 
Englith miles : 2,6216 
Nautical miles _ _ —_ _ 2426325 
Inland, nearly — _ _ 26 Naut. miles. 
Diftance from Maffang Point — — 32 ditto. 
Diftance at fea before the peak is funk under, the horizon — 125 ditto, 
Batitade of the peak o°. 6 minutes, north. 
A volcano mountain, fouth of Ophir, is ani that in yj by 1377 feet 
Toland, nearly. ) rf ag Natue miles, 


In order to form a comparifon I fubjoin. wn heights. as. dace by, Mathematicians, of other 
Mountains in different parts of the world. 


Chimbarazo, ‘the higheft of the Andes, 3220 toifes; or £20,633 Englif_r feet. ee this about 2400 


feet from the fumnmirt itv ated with eterenal Gian’ ™ . 
Carazon afcended by the.FrenchAftronomers — — 15,800 Eng, feet. 


Peak of Teneriffe. _ Feuillée ~ 2070 toiles, or — — 13,265 feet 
Mount Blanc, Savoy. $r.'G, aes erate _ ae 135662 


$ The lakes principally {poken.of,arey, one,of greatextent in the Batta country : a fecond in 
the country of Menangcabow, which. the, inhabitants. avail themfelves: of, in‘ tranf porting goods. 
toand from Palembang: a third in the Coriuchia country; vifited by Mr. Rogers, -a fervant of the 
Company, from Moco-Moco: and a, fourth inthe Lampoon country, extending to Paflummah, 
The boats employed on this Jatt carry fails, andare of a larger fort, called panchallang : a day. 
and a night are required to crofs it. The fultan of alembang’s fon. came by that way to Croce, 
when Mr, Steyenfon had charge of the fettlements . 


D | | the 


Woods. 


Lakes. 


Waterfalls. 
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the north fide of Mount Poogong, near Poolo Pifang. Manfelar, which forms 
the mouth of Tappanooly Bay, prefents to the view a fall, of very fin- 
gular appearance, from the furtimit of a fugar loaf mountain ; the re- 


fervoir of which, the natives plaufibly affert to be a huge fhell of the 


Rivers. 


fpecies ‘called Keemo*. ° A {mall but beautiful cafcade defcends 
perpendicularly from the fteep cliff, which, like an immenfe rampart 
lines the fea fhore near Manna+. No country in the world perhaps is 
better watered than this. Springs are found wherever they are fought 
for. The rivers'on the weftern coaft are innuimetable, but they are in 
general too fall and rapid for the purpofe of navigation. The vicinity 
of the mountains to thatfide of the ifland, occafions this profufion of 
rivulets, and at the fame time the imperfections that attend them, by not 
allowing them {pace to accumulate to any confiderable fize. On the 
eattern coat, the diftansa of cho wange of hills uve only affords a larger 
feope for the courfe of the rivers, before they difembogue ; prefents a 
greater furface for the receptacle of rain and vapors, and enables them 
to unite a greater number of fubfidiary ftreams; but alfo renders the 
flux more fteady and uniform, by the extent of level-fpace ; than where 
the torrent rolls more immediately from the mountains. But it is not 
to be underftood that on the weftern fide there are no large rivers. Cat- 
town, Indrapour, Tabvooyoug and Sinkell have a claim to that title, although 
inferior in fize to Palembang, Fambee, Indergeree, Racan, and Battoo Bar- 
roo. The latterdetive alfo a material advantage from the fhelter given 


- them by the peninfula of Malacca, and Borneo, Banca and the other iflands 


of the Archipelago, which breaking the force of «he 1ea, prevent the 
furf from throwing» up thofe banks of fand that choke the entrance 


* The keemoe fhell ; probably the largeft in rhe world; is-of the cockle kind : it is found in 
the Bay of Tappanooly chiefly: they are taken in deep water, by thrufting a long Bamboo be- 
tween the valves as they lie open, and by the immediate clofure which follows, it is made fatt. 
I have been affured that the-fith of one of them, with a proportionate quantity of rice, has ferved 
the crew of acountry fhip for one day’s food. The largeft I have feen was about three to four 
feet over. Captain Foreft mentions their being found on the Coaft of New Guinea. The hell 
is perfeétly white, and is worked up like ivory by the natives. | 

+ Athip from Europe (the Elgin) fenit a boat, in order to procure freth water there, attracted 
by its appearance from fea ; but the boat was loft in the furf, and the crew drowned, 


of 
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of the fouth weftern rivers, and render them impracticable to boats of 


any draught of water. Thefe labor too under’ this additional inconve- 


niencé; that fcarce any, except the largeft, run out to fea in a direét 
courfe. The continual action of the furf, more powerful than the ordi- 
nary force of the ftream, throws up at their mouths a bank of fand, which 
diverts their courfe to a direction parallel with the fhore, between the 
cliffs and the beach, till the accumulated waters at length force their 
way wherever there is found the weakeft refiftance.* In the foutherly 


Monfoon, when the furfs are ufually higheft, and the rivers, from the | 
drynefs of the weather, leaft rapid, this parallel courfe is at the greateft: 


extent; but as the rivers fwell with the rain, they gradually remove 
obftructions and recover their natural channel. 


- 


The heat of the wir is ty ne masne f intenfe as might be expetted, 


ina country occupying the middle of the torrid zone. It is more tem~ 
perate than in many regions without the tropics, the thermometer, at the 
moft fultry hour, which is about two in the afternoon, generally fluétua- 
ting between 82 and 85 degrees.4- I do not recollect to have ever feen 
it higher than 86 in the fhade. At fun rife it is'ufually as lowas 70; 
the fenfation of cold, ‘however, is much greater than this would feem 
to indicate, as it occafions fhivering and a chattering of the teeth ; doubt- 
lefs from the greater relaxation of the body, and opennefs of the pores 
in that climate ; for the fame temperature in England would be efteemed 


a confiderable degree of warmth. ‘Thefe obfervations on the ftate of the: 


air, apply only tO The diQeiste near the fea coaft, where, from their com- 
paratively low fituation, and the greater compreffion of the atmofphere, 


the fun’s rays operate more powerfully. Inland, as the country afcends, 


the degree of heat decreafes rapidly, infomuch, that beyond the firft 
range of hills, the inhabitants find it expedient to light fires in the morn- 
ing, and continue them till the day is advanced, for the purpofe of 


+ Moco Moco river takes a courfé, at times, of three miles, in this manner, before it mixes 
with the fea. | | 


* At Calcutta in Bengal, the thermometer, in the hot feafon, rifes to 93°. up thecountry | 


fometimes to 191°, in the fhade; and even aftes fun fet, ithas been obferyed at 96°. 
warming 


Air. 


Waterfpout, 
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warming themfelves ;. a practice unknown in the other parts of the iflandy 
To the cold. alfo they, attribute. the. backwardnelfs. in. growth. of the. 
coco-nut tree, which, is fometimes twenty, or thirty years in coming tov 
perfection, and often fails to. produce fruit, Situations are uni-r 
formly colder in proportion to their height above the. level of the fea, 
unlefs where local circumftances, fuch, as the neighbourhood. of fandy. 
plains, contribute to produce a contrary effet; but on Sumatra the cool+. 
nefs of the air is promoted by. the quality of thefoil, which is clayey,, 
and the conftant and {trong verdure that, prevails, which, by abforbing the. 
fun’s rays, prevents the effect of their refleCtion and refraction. ‘The cir- 
cumiftance of the ifland being fo narrow contributes,alfo to its general tem= 
peratenefs, as wind direétly, or recently from the feais never poffefled of 
any violent degree of heat; which it ufually acquires in pafling over large 


traéts.of land inthe trovical.climates.. FraM, tow and hailare totally 


unknown. to the inhabitants*...The atmofphere is in common more: 
cloudy than in Europe, whichis fenfibly perceived, from the infrequency 
of clear ftar-light nights, It may proceed from the greater rarefaction. 
of the air occafioning the clouds to defcend lower and become more: 


opake, or merely from the fironger heat. exhaling from the land and: 


fea, a thicker and more plentiful vapour. The fog, called. cabest by, the. 
natives, which. rifes. every morning. between the hills, is denfe to.a fur- 
prizing degree; the extremities of it, even when.near at hand, being 
perfectly. defined; and it feldom is obferved to difperfe, till about three 
hours, after fun rife, 


That extraordinary pheenomenon; fo. well known, and-accurately, def- 
cribed; the.waterfpout, frequently makes.its appearance in thefe parts, 
and,not feldom on fhore.. The largeft. and moft diftinét I had eyer an. 
opportunity of feeing, I met whilft on horfeback,, 1 was fo near_to it, 
that the inward gyration, as diftin& from, the volumn which. fur- 


+. The hill people in the country of Lampoon, {peak of a peculiar kind of rain, that falls there, 
which fome have fuppofed to be what we call fleet; but the fa&t is not fufficiently eftablifhed s 
and perhaps what the countrymen mean, isnothing more than the thick mifts or clouds, that ufu- 
ally encompafs the tops of high hills, precipitating in rain, | ' 
ne rounded. 
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rounded-it, was perfeétly, vifible to me. It feemed to have taken its rife 
in Bencoolen Bay, its courfe tending ina direction from thence acrofs. 
the peninfula on which the fettlement of Fort Marlborough ftands, but 
‘before it reached the: fea on the other fide, it vanifhed by degrees, with- 
out any confequent fall of water, or other deftructive effect, collecting 
itfelf into the body of the cloud from which it depended. 


. Thunder and. lightning are there fo very frequent, as fcarce to at- 
traét the attention of perfons long refident in the country.. During the 
north weft monfoon, the explofions are extremely violent; the forked 
lightning thoots in all directions, and'the whole fky feems on fire; whilft 
the ground is agitated in a degree, little inferior to the motion of an 
earthquake. In the fouth eaft monfoon, the lightning is more conftant, 
but the corufcatiuns are lef fierce or bright, and the thunder is fcarcely 
audible. It would*feem that the confequences of thefe awful meteors are 
not fo fatal there as in Europe; few inftances occurring of lives being lof, 
‘or buildings deftroyed by the explofions, although electrical conductors 
have never been employed. Perhaps the paucity of inhabitants, .in pro- 
portion to.the extent of country, and the unfubftantial materials of the 
houfes, may contribute te this obfervation. I have feen fome trees, how- 
ever, that havé been fhattered on Sumatra by the action of lightning. 


_ The caufes which produce a fucceffive variety of feafons in the parts of 
the earth, without the tropics, having no relation or refpect to- the region 
of the torrid zene, a different order takes place there, and the year is diftin- 


Thunder ace 
Lightning. 


Monfoonss- 


guifhed into two divifions, ufually called the rainy and dry monfoons,* — 


from.the weather peculiar to each. In the feveral. parts. of India thefe. 


monfoons are governed by various particular laws, in regard to the time 


of their commencement, period of duration, circumftances. attending. 


their change, and direétion of the prevailing wind, according to the na- 
ture and fituation of the landsand coafts. where their influence is felt.. The 


| 
* The term ‘ Monfoon,”* appears to be acorruption of the word * Moo/eem,” which, both: 
in Arabic and Malay, fignifies a years Tacwn, another Malay word for ferfon or year, refpetts. 
their haryefte, i? | 
E. farther 


\Caufe of the 
Moyfoons, 
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farther peninfula of India, where the kingdom’ of Siamy lies, experiences 
at the fame time the effeéts of oppofite feafons, the weftern fide, in the Bay 
of Bengal, being expofed for half the year to continual rains, whilft on 
the eaftern fide the fineft weather is enjoyed; and fo on the different 
coafts of Indoftan, the monfoons exert their influence alternately; the 
one remaining ferene and undifturbed, whilft the other is agitated by 
ftorms. Along the coaft of Coromandel, the change, or breaking up 
of the monfoons, as it is called, feldom fails of _— attended with the 


moft violent gales of wind. a ete Sen 


On the weft coat of Sumatra, the ‘S. E. monfoon or dry’ feafon, be- 
gins about ‘May, and flackens in September: the N. W: monfoon be- 
gins about November, and the hard rains ceafe about March. The 
monfoone for the maft pert eamnsence and Ihave OIl gradually there ; . 
the months of April and May, October and November, car sgen afford: 
ing weather and winds variable and uncertain. 


‘The caufes of thefe periodical winds have been particularly pointed 
out by feveral able writers, and their dire€tions accounted for in the dif- 
ferent parts of the globe where they prevail. I fhall therefore juft fum- 
marily mention, that the diurnal revolution ef the earth from weft to 


-eaft, or the virtual receding of the fun in a contrary direction, would, 


if that luminary always remained in the equatorial figns, produce a ge- 
neral caft wind, as the current of air naturally follows the rarefaétion cau- 


fed in the atmofphere by its rays. Put ac the fou gradually changes his 
fituation, or declination, from north to fouth, and again from fouth to 


north, the current of air by the fame law of nature, follows him likewife 
in this courfe, and acquires a motion compounded of thefe two directions, 
producing a north eaft wind, when he is to the fouthward of the 
line, and a fouth eaft when he is tothe northward. But it alfo happens, 
as is proved by uniform experience, that the periodical winds are influ- 
enced in their courfe, by the direction of the coafts near which they 
blow, and incline to a parrallelifm therewith; in confequence of which, the 
N. E. monfoon is changed to N. W. on the Sumatra coaft, which has 

thar 
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that bearing nearly-in its whole extent, and accordingly coincides with 
the direétion of the S. E. monfoon, when that prevails.) Whilft the 
funis near the line, the winds are variable, nor »is their direction fixed 
till) he has advanced feveral degrees towards the tropic ; and this is the 
caufe that the «monfoons ufually | fet!inj as I have obferved, about May 
and November, inftead of the eine months. 


TP 


. Thus samaene is fafficiens wich eciyads to the senagdietd windel I fhall 


proceed to:give an account of thofe diftinguifhed by the appellation iof 
land and fea: breezes; which require: from, meia minuter invefligation, 
both becaufe, as. being more local, they more particularly belong to 
my fubject, and that their nature: has mamas been lefs alas treated 
nit | RR ad aN dil sm 

‘In this ifland, as well as yall ein countries ebetiteen hte cies, of 
any confiderable extent, the wind uniformly blows from the fea to the 
land, for a certain number of hours in the four and twenty, and then 
changes, and blows for about as many from the land to the fea: except- 
ing only when the monfoon rages with remarkable violence, and even at 
fuch time the'wind rarely fails to incline a few points, in compliance with 
the efforts of the fubordinate caufe, which has not power, under thofe cir- 
cumftances, to produce an entire change. On the weft coaft of Suma- 
tra, the fea breeze ufually fetsin; after an hour or two of calm; about 
ten in the forenoon, and continues till near fix in the evening. About 
feven, the land’ vrsez ‘enmes off, and prevails through the night, till 
towards eight in the morning, when it gradually dies away. 


Thefe depend upon the fame general principle that caufes and regu- 
jates all other wind. Heat acting upon air rarefies it, by which it be- 
comes fpecifically lighter, and mounts upward. The denfer parts of 
the atmofphere, which furround that fo rarefied, ruth into the vacuity 
from their fuperior weight; endeavouring, as the laws of gravity ‘re- 
quire, to reftore the equilibrium. Thus in the round buildings where 
the manufactory of glafs is carried on, the heat of the furnace in the 
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center being intenfe, a violent current of air may be perceived to force 
its way in, through doors or crevices;.on oppofite: fides of the houfe 
As the general winds:arecaufed: by the direé influence: of. the -fun’s 
rays upon the atmofphere; that,particular deviation of the current, dif 
tinguithed: by the name of land and fea breezes;;is;,caufed by the influ- 
ence of his refleéed rays, returned from the earth or fea on which 
they ftrike. The furface of the earth is more fuddenly heated by the 
rays of the fun, than that of the fea, from its greater:denfityand ftate of 
reft; confequently it reflects ‘thofé rays fooner/and: with more power: 
_ bur owing alfo to its:denfity,: the heat.is more fuperficial: than that im- 
bibed by the fea, which:gets more intimately warmed, by its tran{pa- 
tency, and by its motion,. continually: prefenting 2 frefh furface to the 
fun. I fhall now endeavour to apply thefe principles. By the time: the 
rifing fun has afcended to the height of thirty or fo.y degrees above 
the horizon, the earth has, acquired, and_refleéted on the, body of air 
fituated. over it, a degree of heat. fufficient. to rarefy it and deftroy its. 
equilibrium; in confequence of which, the body of air above- the. fea, 
not being equally, or fearce, at all rarefied, rufhes towards theland; and 
the fame caufes operating fo long.as the {un continues above the horizon, 
a conftant fea breeze, or current of air from fea, toland, prevails during: 
that time. From about an hour before fun fety the furface of the earth 
begins to lofe faft the heat it has acquired: from the more perpendicular 
rays. Thatinfluence of courfe ceafesyandia calm fucceeds., The warmth 
imparted. to the fea, not fo) violent as that: of the land, but-more deeply 
imbibed, and confequently more permanent./now-séto In.turn, and by. 
the rarefaction, it caufés, draws towards its region, the land air, grown 
cooler, more denfe and heavy, which continues thus to flow back, till 
the earth, by a renovation of its heat in the morning, onge more obtains. 
the afcendancy. Such is the general rule; conformable, with experience, 
and founded, as itfeems to. me, in the lawsof motion, and the nature of, 
things., The following obfervations will, ferve to corroborate what £ 
have advanced, and to. throw additional light on the fubject, for the in- 
formation and guidance of any future inveftigator. 
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~The periodical'winds which are fuppofed to: blow during fix months 
fromthe N. W. and as many from the’S, E. rarely’ obferve this regula- 
rity, except inthe very heart of the monfoon; inclining, almoft at all 
times, feveral’ points: to: feawardy,and»not unfrequently blowing from 
the S. W.. or in’ a.dine perpendicular to the coaft: This muft be attri- 
buted to:the: influence of. that. principle. which caufes the land and fea 
winds, provingon thefe oceafions more, powerful than the principle of 
the periodical winds; which two »always at at. right angles with each 
other. If thefe were» of equal power, the current of air would take a 
niiddle direction, and conftantly blow, on Sumatra, from the W. point, 
during one monfoon, and from the S. point during the. other :—and as 
the influence of either is prevalent, the:winds approach to a courfe per- 
pendicular to, or parallel with the line of the Coaft. The tendency of 
the land wind wa sight, has almoft ever a correfpondence with the fea 
wind of the preceding or following day; (except when a fquall or other 
fudden alteration of weather, to which thefe climates are particularly 
liable, produces an irregularity) ; not blowing in a direction immediately 
oppofite to it; which would be the cafe, if the former were, as fome 
writers have fuppofed, merely, the effect of the accumulation and redun- 
dancejof the latter, without any pofitive caufe; but forming an equal 
and contiguous angle, of which the coaft is the common fide. Thus, 
if the coa{t be. conceived, to run N. and S. the fame influence, or com- 
bination of influences, which produce a fea wind at N. W.. produce 
ajand wind at N. E.. or adapting the cafe to Sumatra, which lies 
N, W. and S. &., a.fea wind at S. is preceded or followed by a land 
windat E. This remark muft not be taken 1n too itritta fenfe, but 
only as the refultof general obferyation. If the land wind, in the courfe 
of the night, fhould draw round from E. to N, it would be looked upon 
as..an infallible prognoftic. of a W. or. N. W-~ wind the next day. On 
this. principle it is, that the natives foretell.the direction of the. wind, 
by the, noife of the furf at night, which if heard from the northward,. 
is eftecmed the forerunner of a northerly wind, and vice ver[d. The 
quarter from which the noife is heard, “depends upon the courfe ef the 
land .wind, ,which brings the found with it, and drowns it to lee- 
F ward— 
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ward—the land wind has a correfpondence with the next natin wind— 
and thus the divination isaccountedfom: © 9) oe oo 
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The effedtiof the fensind hacia perceived to: the diftance of .more 
than three or four leagues from the hore in. common,. and for. the.moft 
part it is fainter in proportion to the diftance. When it firft fers in, it 
does not commence at the remoter extremity of its limits, but: very 
near the fhore, and gradually extends itfelf farther to fea, asithe day 
advances; probably taking the longer -orhorter-courfe'as the day is 
more or lefs hot. Ihave frequently obferved the fails of fhips, at the 
diftance of four, fix.or eight miles, quite becalmed, whilft a frefh fea 
breeze was)at atoaddoningronin anime In leitdigciotianene 
they have feleits ere ° dona | 

Paffing, sladigihedienb aan fix ootelotk’ iste evening, vii the 
fea breeze is making its final efforts, 1 have perceived it blow with a 
confiderable degree of warmth; owing to:the heat the fea had by that’ 
time acquired, which would: foon begimto divert the current of air to- 
wards. it, when it had firftovercome the vis inertie, that preferves mo- 
tion’in a body after the impelling power'hasceafed to operate. I have 
likewife been fenfible of a degree of warmth on pafling, within two 
hours after fun fet, to leeward of a lake of frefh water ; which proves © 
the affertion of water imbibing’ a more permanent heat than earth :—in 
the day-time the breeze would be rendered cool. in .croffing the fame 
lake. ini y | | aettetiou WW if 


we 
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Approaching an ifland fituated at a diftance from:any other land, I 
was ftruck with the appearance of the clouds, about nine in the morning, 
which then formed a perfect circle round it; the middle being a elear 
azure; and refembled what the painters call'a Glory. This I account 
for from the refleéted rays’ of the fun rarefying the atmofphere immedi- 
ately over the ifland, and equally in all parts, which caufed a conflux 
of the neighbouring air, and with it the circumjacent clouds. Thefe laft,. 
tending uniformly te the center, compreffed each other ata certain difs 
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tance from it, and like the ftones in an arch of mafonry, prevented each 
others nearer approach. That ifland however does not experience the 
viciffitude of land and fea breezes, being too fmall, and too lofty, and 
fituated in a latitude where the trade or perpetual winds prevail in their 
utmoft force. In fandy countries the effect of the fun’s rays penetra- 
ting deeply, a more permanent heat is produced, the confequence of 
which fhould be, the longer continuance of the fea breeze in the eve- 
ning ; and agreeably to this fuppofition I have been informed, that on 
the coaft of Coromandel, it feldom dies away before ten at night. I 
fhall only add on this fubjeét, that the land wind on Sumatra is cold, 
chilly and damp; an expofure to it is therefore dangerous to the health, 
and fleeping in it, almoft certain death. © / 


The foil of Sumatra may Ve fpotive 20 g.nsently ac = iM, veddifh clay, 
covered with a ftratum or layer of black mould, of no confiderable 
depth. From this there fprings a ftrong and perpetual verdure, of rank 
grafs, brufh wood, or timber trees, according as the country has re- 
mained a longer or fhorter time undifturbed by the confequences of po- 
pulation, which being in moft places extremely thin, it happens that at 
leaft three parts in four of the ifland, and to the soap amuch greater 
a, sce. is an seks abrionp forett. 


Along the weftcrn coaft of the ifland, the low country, or fpace of 
land which extends from the fea fhore to the foot of the mountains, is 
interfeéted and renaci.a 
whofe irregular and winding courfe may in fome places be traced in. 
acontinual chain for many miles, till they difcharge themfelves either 
into the fea,’ fome neighbouring lake, or the fens that are fo commonly 
_ found near the banks of the larger rivers, and receive their overflowing. 
in the’ rainy monfoons. The fpots of land which thefe fwamps en- 
compafs, become fo many iflands and peninfulas, fometimes flatted at 
top, and often mere ridges; having in fome places a gentle declivity, 
and in others defcending almoft perpendicularly to the depth of 
an hundred fect. In few parts of the country of Bencoolen,. 
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or, of the northern diftri€ts adjacent to “it, could a_ tolerably 
level {pace of four hundred yards fquare be marked out:, about 
Soongeylamo. in particular, there is not a plain-to be met’ with of 
the fourth part of that extent. I have often, from an elevated fituation; 
where a wider range was fujeéted to the eye, furveyed with admiration 
the uncommon face which nature affumes, and made enquiries and at~ 
tended to conjeétures on the caufes of thefe inequalities. Some chufe 
to attributethem to the fucceffive concuffions of earthquakes, through a 
courfe of centuries. But they do not feem to be the effect of fucha 
caufe. ‘There are.no abrupt fiffures; the hollows and fwellings are 
for the moft part f{mooth and regularly floping, fo as to exhibit not un- 
frequently the appearance of an amphitheatre, and they are cloathed 
with verdure from the fummit to the edge of the fwamp. From this 
latter circum france it ie alte avidant that shey are not, us others fuppote, 
occafioned by the fall of heavy rains that-deluge the country for one 
half of the year. The mof fummary way of accounting for this extraordi- 
nary unevennefs of furface were to conclude, that in the original con- 
ftruétion of our globe, Sumatra was thus formed by the fame hand which 
fpread out the fandy plains of Arabia, and raifed up the Alps and Andes 
beyond the region of the clouds. But this isa mode of folution, which, 
if generally adopted, would become an infuperable bar'to all progrefs in 
natura! knowledge, by damping curiofity and reftraining refearch. 
Nature, we know from fufficient experience; is not only turned > from 
her original courfe by the induftry of man, but alfo fometimes checks 
and croffes her own carreer. ‘What has happened ix fume inftances it 
is not unfair to fuppofe may happen in others; nor is it prefumption to 
trace the intermediate caufes of events, which are themfelves derived 
from one firft, univerfal and eternal principle. To me it would feem, 
that the fprings of water with which thefe parts of the ifland abound in 
an uncommon degree, operate direétly, though obfcurely, to the pro 
ducing this irregularity in the furface of the earth. They derive their 
number, and an extraordinary portion of activity, from the loftinefs of 
the ranges of mountains that occupy the interior country, and intercept 
and colleét the floating vapors. Precipitated into rain at fuch.a height, 

the 
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the water acquires in its defcent through the fiffures or pores of thefe 
mountains, a confiderable force, which exerts itfelf in every direction, 
lateral and perpendicular, to procure a vent.. The exiftence of. thefe 
copious {prings is proved, in the facility with which wells are every 
where funk ; requiring no choice of ground, but.as it may refpect the 
convenience of the proprietor ; all fituations, whether high or low, being 
prodigal of this\waluable element: Where the approaches of the fea 
have rendered the cliffs abrupt, innumerable rills, or rather a continued 
moifture is feen to ooze through, and trickle down the fteep: Where, 
onthe contrary, the feavhas retired and thrown up banks of fand in its 
retreat, I have remarked the ftreams of water, ata certain level, and 
commonly between the boundaries of the tide, effecting their paflage 
through the loofe and. feeble barrier oppofed to them. In fhort, every 
part of the low vesstry. is_pregnant with fprings that labor for the hitth ; 
and thefe continual ftruggles, this violent. activity of fubterraneous wa- 
ters, gradually undermine the plains above. The earth is imperceptibly 
excavated, the furface fettles.in, and hence the inequalities we {peak of. 


The operation. yoomgiae ‘bus paeenitcings and I conceive, fully capable 


of the effed.. : ; Ua ai ae 


| The earth is rich in minerals and other fol p am aich No coun- 


try has been more famous in all ages for gold, and though the fources © 


from: whence it is drawn may be fuppofed in fome meafure exhaufted, 
by the-avarice and induftry of ages, yet at this day the quantity pro- 
cured is very venfiderable, and doubtlefs might be much encreafed, 
were the fimple labor of the gatherer affifted by a knowledge of the arts 
of mineralogy. There are alfo copper mines, whofe ore is very rich, 
and refembles the Japan copper in the appearance of a mixture of gold. 
Iron ore is colleéted, fmelted, formed into metal and worked up in the 
country of Menangcabow. That it abounds in.many other places is evi- 
dent, from the coler it is perceived to communicate to the foil.. On 
‘many parts of the coaft, the fand of the beach is of a ftrong thining 
black, and is attraéted by the loadftone. The fteel manufactured at 
the abovementioned place, has a peculiar temper, anda degree of hard- 
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nefs that has never been imitated in Europe. Tin, called by the French 
writers Calin, is one of the principal export commodities’of the ifland. 
The country where it chiefly abounds, is in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
lembang on the eaft coaft, but in many other parts the natives point out 
its exiftence, and particularly about Pedattee near Bencoolen. Sulphur 
is gathered in any quantity about the numerous volcanos.  Saltpetre 
the natives procure, by a procefs of their own, from the earth which is 
found impregnated with it; chiefly in extenfive caves that have been 
from the beginning of time, the haunt of a certain {pecies of birds, 
of whofe dung the foil is formed. Coal, moftly wafhed down by the 
floods, is. colleéted in feveral parts, particularly at Cattown, Ayerrammee 
and Bencoolen. It is light, and not efteemed very good, but I am in- 
formed that this is the cafe with all coal found near the furface of the 
earth, "The weins acs siGicesd a. Suny oe fu-an horizontal, but in an 
inclined direétion, and till the pits have fome depth, the foffil is of ah 
indifferent quality. The little ifland of Poolo Pifang, clofe to the foot 
of Mount Poogong, is chiefly a bed of rock chryftal. Mineral and 
hot fprings have been difcovered in many diftri€ts. In tafte the waters 
moftly remble thofe of Harrowgate, being naufeous to the palate. The 
oleum terre, or earth oil, ufed chiefly as a prefervative againft the deftruc- 
tive ravages of the white ants, is collected at Ippoe and elfewhere.* 
There is no fpecies of hard rock to be met with in the low parts of the 
ifland, near the fea fhore. Befides the ledges of coral, which are co- 


vered by the tide, that which generally prevails is the aappal, as it is 
called by the inhabitants, forming the bafis of the xv cliffs, and) not 


unfrequently the beds of the tivers. Though this nappal has the ap- 
pearance of rock, it poffeffes in fact fo little folidity, that itis difficult to 
pronounce whether it be a foft ftone or only an indurated clay: The 
furface of it becomes fmooth and gloffy by a flight attrition, and to the 
touch refembles foap, which is its moft firiking charatteriftic. Except 
thofe parts of it, which by long expofure to the air, have acquired a greater 


® The fountain of Naptha or liquid balfam, found at Pedir, fo much celebrated by the Por- 
suguele writers, is doubtlefs this oleum terra, or mena tanna, as it is called by the Malays. 
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degree of hardnefs, it may eafily be cut with a knife or any tharp in- 
ftrament ; it is not foluble in water, and niakes no effervefcence with 
acids. Its component parts appear to be clay and fand bound together 
by a’ glutinous or foponacious matter, and its color is either grey, brown 
or red, according tothe nature of the earth, that prevails in its com- 
pofition. The red nappal has by much the fmalleft proportion of fand,. 
and feems to poflefs all the qualities of the fteatite or foap earth, found 
in Cornwall and other countries. The mountain ftone is a {pecies of gra- 
nite, for the moft part ofa lightith flate colour. 


Where the encroachments of the fea have underminded the land, the 

cliffs are left abrupt and naked, in fome places to a very confiderable petrefattion. 
height. In thefe many curious foffils are: difeovered, fuch as petrified 

wood, and fea incite of wasiaue farts. Hypothefes on this fabject have 

been fo ably fupported and fo powerfully attacked, that I thall not pre- 

fume to intrude myfelf in the lifts. I fhall only obferve, that being fo 

near the fea, many would hefitate to allow fuch difcoveries to be of any 

weight in proving a violent alteration to have taken place in the furface 

of the terraqueous globe; whilft on the other hand it is unaccountable 

how, in the common courfe of natural events, fuch extraneous matter 

fhould come to be lodged in ftrata, at the height perhaps of fifty feet 

above the level of the water, and as many below the furface of the land: c.jourea 
"Here are likewife found various fpecies of earths, which might be ap- eae 
plicd to valuable purpofes, as painters colours and otherwife. The moft 
common are the yellaw and red, probably ochres, and the white, which 

anfwers the defeription of the m#leaum of the ancients. - 


There are a number of volcano mountains in thisy as in “almoft 
all the other iflands of the eaftern archipélago. They ate called ¥°"* 
in the Malay language goonong appee. I have never heard of the 
lava flowing from them in fuch a quantity, as to caufe any damage ; 
but this may be owing to the thinnefs of population, which does not 
render it neceflary for the inhabitants to fettle in their neighbourhood. 
The only volcano I had an opportunity of obferving, opened in the fide 
¥ of 
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ofa mountain, about twenty miles inland of Bencoolen, one fourth way’. 
from its top, as nearly as Ican judge. It {carcely ever failed to emit 
{fmoke, but the column was only vifible for two or three hours in the 
morning, feldom rifing and preferving its form, above the: upper edge 
of the hill, which is not ofa conical fhape; but extendingiwith a gradu- 
al lope. The high trees with which the country thereabout/is covered, 
prevent the crater from: being difcernibleiat a diftance;, and this proves, 
that the {pot is not confiderably raifed r otherwife, affedted by the erup~ 
tions. I could never perceive that it had any connection, with the earth- 
quakes, which are very frequently felt there. Sometimes it has emitted 
fmoke upon thefe occafions, and in ‘other inftances, not.. Yet during a 
{mart earthquake which, happened a few years before my arrival, it was 
remarked to fend forth flame, which: it is rarely known todo. The ap- 
prehenfion of the European inhabitants. however. is ro*hex au0re. excited, 
when it continues any length of time, without .a tendency te an eruption, 
as they conecive it to be the vent by which the inflammable matter 
efcapes, that would otherwife produce. thefe commotions of the earth. 
Coinparatively with the deferiptions Ihave. readjof, earthquakes in South 
America and other countries, thofe which happen in Sumatra, are ge- 
nerally very flight ; and the ufual manner of building, renders them but 
little formidable to. the natives. The moft fevere, that I haye known, 
was. chiefly experienced in the diftrit of Manna, in the year 1770. A 
village was deftroyed by the houfes falling down, and taking fire, and fe- 
veral lives were loft.# The ground was. in one place Tent, a quarter 


of a mile, the width of two fathoms, and four or five<tcep. _A bitu- 
minous matter 1s deicribed to. have fwelled over the: fides of the cavity, 


and the earth, for a long tong time after the thocks, was obferved to con- 
tract and dilate alternately,. Many parts of the hills far inland, could 
be diftinguithed to. have given Wa¥o 04 and a confequence of this was, 
that during three weeks, Manna river was fo much impregnated. with 
particles of clay, thatthe natives conld not, bathe in it... At this time 


* Tam informed that in 1763, an entire village was fwdllowed.up by atyearthquake in Poole 
. Néas, one.of the iflands which lie off the weftern coal of Sumatra. e 
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was fotmed near'to the’ mouth of Padang Goochee, a neighbouring: Remarkable 
“river, fouth of the former, a a large plain, feven miles long and half pon el 
a mile broad; where'there had been before only a narrow beach... The 
quantity of earth brought down on this occafion was fo confiderable, that 
the hill upon which the Englith refident’s houfe ftands, appears, from 
indubitable marks, lefs elevated by fifteen feet than it was before the event. 
Barthquakes have been remarked’by fome to happen ufually upon fud- 
den changes of weather, and particularly after violent heats; but I do 
not vouch this upon my own experience, which has been pretty ample. 
They are preceded by a low rumbling noife like diftant thunder. The 
domeftic’ cattle and fowls are fenfible of the preternatural motion, and 
feeni much’ alarmed ; the latter making the cry they are wont to do on 
the approach of birds of prey. Houfés fituated in a low {andy foil are 
leaft affected, “ana ticts whisk Ganal nn Aifindt hills. firffer'mo from 
the fhocks, becaufe the further removed from the center of motion, the 
greater the agitation ; and the loofe contexture of the one foundation, 
making lefs refiftance than the folidity of the other, fubjects the build- 
ing tolefS violence. © Ships at anchor in the toad, though feveral miles 
diftant Hips the oi, are eitronely fenfible of the concuffion. 


a : 


Befides the new land formed by the convulfions above defcribed, the sew Lana 
fea by a 1 gradual recefs i in fome parts, produces the fame effect. Many formed. 
inftances of this Kind; of. no confiderable extent however; have been 


obferved within the memory of perfons now living. But it would feem to 
me, that that large Cract OF laud vatked Deele Daint, farming the bay of the 


name, near to Silebar, with much of the adjacent country, has thus been 
left by the withdrawing, or thrown up by the motion of the fea. Per- 
haps the point may have been atfirft an ifland; from whence its appella- 
tion of Poole, and the parts more inland, fince gradually united to it. 
Various circumftances tend to corroborate fuch an opinion, and toevince 
the probability that this was not an original portion of the main, 
but new, half-formed land. All the fwamps and marfhy gtounds that 
lie within the beach; and near the extremity there are little elfe ; 
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are known, in confequence of repeated furveys, to be lower than 
the level of high water; the bank of fand alone preventing an inun-* 
dation. The country is not only entirely free from hills or inequalities 
of any kind, but has {carcely a vifible flope, Silebar river, which empties 
itfelf into Poolo Bay, is totally unlike thofe in other parts of the ifland. 
The motion of its ftream is hardly perceptible; it is never affected by 
floods ; its courfe is matked out, not by banks covered with ancient 
and venerable woods, but by rows of aquatics, mangroves, &c. {pring- 
ing from the water, and perfeétly regular. Some miles from the mouth, 
it opens intoa beautiful and extenfive lake, diverfified with fimall iflands, 
flat, and verdant with rufhes only. The point of Poolo is covered with 
the Arow tree, or baftard Pine, as fome-have called it,* which never-grows 
EL, but in fea fand, and rifes faft. None fuch are found toward Soongey- 
oF ths Ga. laymo, and the eft Af'the fines narthurardin€ /Marlberough Foints, where 
on the contrary you perceive the effects of continual depredations by 
the ocean. The old foreft trees are there yearly undermined, and falling, 
obftruct thé traveller ; whilft about Poolo, the Arow trees are continu- 
ally fpringing up, fafter than they can be cut down, or othenwife deftroyed. 
Nature will not readily be forced from her courfe. The laft time I_yi- 
fited that part, there was a beautiful rifing grove of Pines, eftablithing a 
poffeffion in their proper foil. The country, as well immediately here- 
about, as to a confiderable diftance inland, is an entire bed of fand, 
without any mixture of clay or mould, which I know to ‘have bean in 
vain fought for, many miles up the neighbouring rivers. | 


But upon what hypothefis can it be accounted for, that the fea thould 
commit depredations on the northern coaft; of which there are the moft 
evident tokens, as high up at leaft as Jppoe, and probably to Indrapour, 
where the fhelter of the neighbouring iflands may put a ftop to them ; 
and that it fhould reftore the land to the fouthward, in the manner I 
have defcribed ? Iam aware that accordingto the general motion of 
* This Arow tree I have reafon to think the fame which Captain Cook obferved in the South 
Seas; and from which he called one low fandy ifland, the Ifle of Pines. 
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i tides from eaft to welt, this coaft ought to receive a continual accef- 
' fioa, proportioned to the lofs which others, expofed to the direction of 
this motion, muft and do fuftain ; and it is likely that it does gain upon 
the whole. But the nature of my work obliges me to be more attentive 
to effects. than caufes, pnd.to, record facts, though they fhould clath with 
fyftems the moft jut in. theory, and mioft eeTER in point of au- 
Sarita | 7 


“The chain of iflands which te parallel with the welt coaft, of tetia 
may probably have once formed a part of the main, and been feperated 
from it, either by fome violent effort of nature,.or the gradual attrition 
of the fea. I.would fearcely..introduce the mention,of this apparently 
vague furmife, but that a cixcumfance prefents itfelf oa the coatt, which 


affords fome fronger colour of. proof than can. be. ufually obtained. i in fuch 
inftances. In many places, and particularly about Pally and Laye, we 


obferve detached pieces of land. ftanding fingly, as iflands, at the dift- 
ance, ,of one.or.two. hundred. yards from the hore, which were head- 
lands of points unning out into the fea, within the remembrance of the 
inhabitants.,;; The tops: continue.covered with trees or . fhrubs; (but 
the fides are bare, abrupt and. perpendicular... The progrefs of in 
fulation here .is.obvious-and incontrovertable, and why, may not larger 
iflands, at a greater diftance, have been formed, in the revolution of 
ages, by the fame accidents? The probability i 18 heightened by: the direc- 
tion of the iflands, Ness, Mantawaye, ; M: OAD 8c. ‘the fimilarity of 1 foil 
and produCtions,. and the regularity of foundings between them and the 
iain; whilft without them. the depth 13 vufuhemable,. 


“Where the fhore, is flat or fhelving, the coat of Sumatra, .as' of all 
other tropical iflands, is, defended from t the attacks of the fea » by a reef 
or ledge of coral rock, on which the furfs exert their eines without 
further, effect than that of keeping, its furface even, and reducing to pow- 
der thofe beautiful excrefcences and ramifications. which have been fo 
much the. object of the naturalift’s, curiofity, and which fome i ingenious 
men, who have analyfed them,. contend to be the work of infeéts.. The 


coral. 


Iflands near 
the weft coaft, 
probably « once 
joined to ite 


Coral Rocké. 
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coral powder is in particular places accumulated on the ‘hore in great 
ene’ and peed when’ ‘Hot clofely soe ipa ie a fine white 
sah aie | | olen me ei 
590399 OF Sil pe 1) ATOV Vol 20 Obie - a Or 
“Phe! Surf (a word not to be found, I believe, in’ our 5 aebtie) is 
ufed in India, and by navigators in general, to exprefs a peculiar {well 
and breaking of the fea upon the fhore; the phoenomena of which not 


having been hitherto much adverted to by writers, I fhall be the more 
 vioewlti Ww miedo oft 


elite 


The furf forms fometimes but a fingle range along the ‘fhore.” 
other times there is a fucteffion of two, thrée;"four or' more behind ie 
other, extending perhaps half a mile out to fea." ‘The number of ranges 
is generally i in broportion ta rhe a andwislonsos S15 SIO ey 

aI bor 24 yaun lo weenie 
~The furf eal to affume its form’ at fome diftaiee? from the ake 
where it breaks, gradually accumulating as it moves.forward, till it gains 
a height, in common, of fifteen to twenty feet; when it overhangs at top, 
‘and falls like acafcade, nearly ‘perpendicular, involving itfelfias it de- 
feends. The noife made’ by the fall is. prodigious, and during ce fill 
nefs of the night, may be heard — miles a joes yeaa mn 


a) 
; t 


baie in the rifing and gee of the, furf, the water  feems to have 


nee ted is not cated forward. hit nn the eee, vit the abe is chbing, 
will recede from the fhore ; from which it would ollow, that the motion 


is only propagated in the water, like found in air, and not the mafs of 
water protruded. A fimilar fpecies of motion is obferved on thaking 
at one end, a long cord held moderately flack ; which is expreffed by 
the word, undulation. Thave fometimes remarked however, that a body 
which finks deep, and takes hold of the water, will move towards fhore 
with the courfe of the furf, as is perceptible i in a boat landing, which 


thoots fwiftly forward on the top of the {fwell; though probably it is 
aided 
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aided by itsown Weight in thedefcent, eit having reached sa sie iene 
and to that owes its i Ncpespsin 

Couitittiés where the furfs prevail, require boats of a particular’ con- 
ftruction, and*the artof managing them demands the experience of a 
man’s life. All European boats are more or lefs unfit, and feldom fail 
to occafion the facrifice of the people on board them, in the imprudent 


attempts that are fometimes made to land with them on the open coatft. 


The force of the furf is extremely great. 1 have known it to overfet 
a country veffel, in fuch a manner, that the top of the maft has ftuck 
in the fand, and the lowerend made its appearance through her bottom. 


Pieces of cloth have been: taken up froma week, gupay and rent by its 
involved motion. 


In fome places the furfs are ufually greater at high, and in others 
at low water, but I believe they are uniformly more violent ane the 
fpring tides. | | ie 


I thall proceed to enquire into the efficient caufe of the furfs. The 
winds have doubtlefs a ftrong relation to them. If the air was in all 
places of equal denfity, and not liable to any motion, I fuppofe the wa- 
ter would alfo remain perfectly at reft, and its furface even ; abftracting 


from the “general courfe of the tides, and the partial irregularities oc- 
cafioned by the influx of rivers. ‘Ihe current or tne air impells the 


water, and caufes a fwell, which is the regular rifing and fubfiding of 
the waves. This rife and fall is fimilar to the vibrations of a pendulum, 
and fubje&t to like laws. When a wave is at its height, it defcends 
by the force of gravity, and the momentum acquired in defcending, im- 
pells the neighbouring particles, which, in their turn, rife and impell 
others, and thus form a fucceffion of waves. ‘This is the cafe in the 
open fea; but when the fwell approaches the fhore, and the depth of 
water is not in proportion to the fize of the fwell, the fubfiding wave, 
inftead of preffing ona body of a water, which might rife in equal quan- 

I tity, 


sre eee 
refpecting the 
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tity, preffes on the ground, whofe reaétion caufes it to rufh on in that 
manner which we call a furf. Some think that ‘the peculiar form of 
it, may be plainly accounted for, from the fhallownefs and fhelving of 
the beach. When a {well draws near to fuch a beach, the lower parts 
of the water mecting firft with obftruction from the bottom, ftand ftill, 
whilfl the higher parts refpeétively move onward; by which a rolling 
and invelyed motion is produced, that is augmented by the return of the 
preceding fwell. I objet that this folution is founded on the fuppofi-~ 
tion of an actual progreffive motion of the body of water in forming a 
furf ; and that certainly not being the fact, it feems deficient. The only 
real progreffion of the water is occafioned by the perpendicular fall, 
after the breaking of the furf, when, from its weight, it foams on to a 
greater or lefs diftance, in proportion to the height from which it fell, 
and the flope of the fhore. 


That the furfs are not, like common waves, the immediate effect of 
the wind, is evident from this, that the higheft and moft violent 
often happen when there is the leaft wind, and vive verf@. | And fome- 
times the furfs will continue with an equal degree of violence during 
a variety of weather. On the weft coaft of Sumatra, the higheft are 
experienced during the §. E. monfoon, which is never attended with 
fuch gales of wind as the N, W. The motion of the furf is not 
obferved to follow the courfe of the wind, but often the contrary; 
and when it blows hard from the land, the fpray of the fa may be 
feen to fly in a direction oppotite to the body of it; though the wind 
has been for many hours in the fame point. 


Are the furfs the effect of gales of wind at fea, which do not happen 
to extend to the fhore, but caufe a violent agitation throughout a con- 
Giderable traét of the waters, which communicating with lefs diftant | 
parts, and meeting at length with refiftance from the fhore, occafions the 
fea to {well and break in the manner defcribed ? To this I object, that 
there feems no regular correfpondence between their magnitude, and 


the apparent agitation of the water without them: that gales. of wind, 
except 
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except at particular periods, are very unfrequent in the Indian Seas ; 
where: the navigation is well known to be. remarkably fafe ; whilft the 
furfs.are almoft continual ; and that gales are not found to produce this 
effect in other extenfive.oceans. The weft coaft of Ireland borders a 
fea, nearly as extenfive, and much more wild, than the coaft of Sumatra, 
and yet there; though when it blows hard, the fivell on the thore 
is high and pipelinge is there th ini that refembles the furfs of 
India. | 


Thefe, fo general in the tropical latitudes, are, upon the moft pro- 
bable hypothefis I have been able to form, after long obfervation, and 
much thought and enquiry, the’ confequence of the trade or perpetual 
winds which peryail, at a diftance from fhore, between the parallels of 
ten and thirty degrees north and fouth, whole uniform and invariable 
action caufes a long and conftant fwell, that exifts even in the calmeft 
weather, about the line, towards which its direétion tends from either 
fide. This fwell or libration of the fea, is fo prodigioufly long, and the 
fenfible effect of its height of courfe fo much diminifhed, that it is not 
often attended to ; the gradual flope engrofling almoft the whole horizon,. 
to an eye not very much elevated above its furface: but perfons who 
have failed in thofe parts may recollect that even when the fea is appa- 
rently the moft ftill and level, a boat or other object at a diftance from 
the fhip, will be hid from the fight of one looking towards it from the 


lower dvck, for the fpace of minutes together. This fwell, when a: 


fquall happens, or the wing fictions up, wilt, far the rime, have other 


fubfidiary waves on the extent of its} furface, breaking often in a 
direétion contrary’ to it, and which will again fubfide as a calm returns,. 


without having produced on it any perceptible effeét.. Sumatra, though. 


not directly expofed'to the fouth eaft trade, is not fo diftant but that its. 


influence may be prefumed to extend to it, and accordingly at Pvolo 
Pifang near the fouthern extremity of the ifland, a conftant foutherly 
fea is obferved, even after a hard northweft wind. This inceflant and 


powerful {well rolling in from an ocean, open evén to the pole, feems: 


an agent adequate to the prodigious effects produced on the coaft;. 
whilft. 


Probable caufs 
of the Surf. 
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whilft its very fize contributes to»itsebeing overlooked. » It reconciles 
almoft all the difficulties which! the phoenomena feem to prefent,! and. in 
particular. it accounts ‘for othe decreafe lof thé furf: during the N. W. 
monfoon, the local wind then counteracting the operation ‘of the general 
one; and it is corroborated ‘by anvobfervation 1 have «made, that’ the 
furfs on the Sumatran coaft ever begin to breakvat their fouthern extreme, 
the motion.of the fwell:mot being perpendicular to the direction of the 
fhore. This manner of explaining their origin feems to carry much 
reafon with it, but there occurs to me one objection which I cannot get 
over, and which a-regard to truth obliges me to ftate. The trade winds 
are remarkably fteady and uniform, and the fwell generated by them is 
thefame. The furfs are much the-reverfe, feldom, perfevering for two 
days in the fame degree of violence ; often mountains high in the 
morning, and nearly Apnea py night. |, low comes anxmiform, caufe,to 
produce effects fo unfteady 5; » unlefs by ‘the. intervention of fecondary 
cafes whofe nature and operation we are unacquainted with? . _ 

» ¢) ihera Glas .82) od) bo.galerdal et DO vehh 
Anis clear to. me that the furfs, as above defcribed, are peculiar to . 
thofe climates which lie within the remoter limits of the trade winds, 
though in higher latitudes, large fwells and irregular, breakings . of 
the fea are to be met with, after boifterous weather. Poffibly the fol- 
lowing caufes may be judged to confpire, with that I have already {pe- 
cified, towards occafioning this diftin€tion. . The former region being 
expofed to the immediate influence of the two great luminasies, the 
water, fram their dire tmyuliy iv iabie TO more violent. agitation, 
than nearer the poles, where their power is felt only by indirect com- 
munication. ‘The equatorial parts of the earth performing their diur- 
nal revolution with greater velocity than the reft, a larger circle being 
defcribed in the fame time, the waters thereabout, from. the ftronger 
centrifugal force, may be fuppofed more buoyant; to feel lefs reftraint 
from the fluggifh principle of matter; to have-lefs gravity ; and there- 
fore.to be more obedient to external Binglies: of every kind, whether 
from the winds or any other, caufe. | 
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- The fpring tides on the weft coaft of Sumatra are eftimated to rife in 


general no more than four feet, as little perhaps as in any part of the 
globe; owing to its open, unconfined fituation, which prevents any 
accumulation of thé tide, as ‘isthe cafe-in marrow feas. It is always 
high water-when the moon is in the horizon, and confequently at fix 
o'clock, nearly, on the days of conjunction and oppofition throughout 
the year; in parts not far remote from the equator*. This according to 
Newton’s Theory, is about three hours later than the uninterru ipted courte 
of nature; owing to the obvious, impediment the waters meet with in 
revolving from the eaftward. 


* Owing to this uniformity it becomes an eafy;matten for the natives to afcertain the height of 
the tide at any hour that the moon is vifiblee Whilf the appears to afcend, the water falls, and 
vice versi; the loweft of the ebb happening when the is in her meridian. The rule for calculating 
the tides is rendered alfo to Europeans, more fimple and pragtical, from the fame caufe. There 
only needs to add together, the epaét, number of the month, and day of the month, the fum of 
which, if under thirty, gives the moon’s age—the excefs, if over. Allow forty eight minutes 
for each day, or which is the fame, take four fifths of the age, and it will give you the num- 
ber of hours after fix o'clock, at which high water happens. A readinefs at this calculation is 
particularly ufeful in a country where the fea beach is the general road for travelling, 


} : ‘4 
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Diftinélion. of Inbabitants.—Rejangs chofen for General Defeription, 
—Perfons and Complexion.—Clothing and ornaments, 


General Ac- 


count of the Havine exhibited a general view of the iMand, as it is in the hands 

intabuants. of nature, I fhall now proceed to a defcription of the people who in- 
habit and cultivate it, and fhall endeavour to diftinguifh the feveral 
{pecies or claffes of them, in fuch a manner as may beft tend to perfpi- 
cuity, and to furnith clear ideas of the matter. 


Variousmodes The moft. obvious. divifion, and which has, beem ufually made by the 
writers of voyages, isthat of Mabometen inhabitants of the fea coaft, and 
Pagans of the inland country. This divifion, though not without its 
degree of propricty, is.vague and imperfect ;, notronly becaufe each. de- 
{cription of. people: differ confiderably among themfelves, but that the 
inland inhabitants are, in fome places, Mahometans, and thofe of the 
coaft, in others, what they term Pagans. It is not unufual with perfons 
who have not refided in this part of the eaft, to call the inhabitants of the 
iflands indifcriminately by the name of Malays. This isa more confi- 
derable error, and productive of greater confufion than the former. By 
attempting to reduce things to heads too general, wx defeat the very end 
we propofe to ourfelves in defining them at all: we create obfcurity 
where we with to throw light. On the other hand, to attempt enume- 
rating and diftinguifhing the variety, almoft endlefs, of petty fovercign- 
ties and nations, into which this ifland is divided, many of which differ 
nothing in perfon or manners from their neighbours, would be a tafk 
both impoffible and ufelefs. I thall aim at fteering a middle courfe, and 
accordingly fhall treat of the inhabitants of Sumatra under the following 
fummary diftinétions; taking occafion as it may offer, to mention the 
principal fubdivifions. And firlt, it is proper to diftinguith the empire 
: of 
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of Menanzcabew and the Malays; in the next place the Achenefe ; then the 
Battas; the Rejangs; and next to them, the Lampoons,* 


Minangcabow being the principal fovereignty of the ifland, which for- 
merly comprehended the whole, and fill receives a fhadow of homage 
from the moft powerful of the other kingdoms, which have fprung up 
from its ruins, would feem to claim a right to precedence in defeription, 


but I have a fufficient reafon for deferring it to a fubfequent part of my 


work; which is, that the people of this empire, by their converfion to 


* Attempts to afcertain from whence the ifland of Sumatra was originally peopled, muft reit 
upon mere conjeéture. The adjacent peninfula prefents the molt obvious fource of population,. 
and itis accordingly faid that Malayan emigrants fupplied the Archipelago with inhabitants : but 
NO argument, exceprrhat of vicinity, can be produced in fupport of this, not unplaufible, opinion. 


The Malays, now fo called, are it comparifion of the internal Sumatrans, but as people of yef> 


terday ; and though they have fpread their language and manners far and wide, fince the foun- 
dation of Malacca in the thirteenth century, they are confidered as intruders only, among the 
aboriginal people of the eaftern iflands. I have elfewhere remarked, that one general language 
prevailed, (however mutilated and changed in the courfe of time), throughout all this portion of 
the world; from Madagafcar, to the moft diftant difcoveries eaftward ; of which the Malay is 
a dialeét, much corrupted, or refined, bya mixture of other tongues. This very extenfive fimi-., 
larity of language indicates a common origin of the inhabitants, but the circumftances and pro- 
gerefs of their feparation, are wrapped. in the darkeft veal of obfcurity. 


In the courfe of my enquiries amonglt the natives, concerning the aborigines of the ifland, I 
have been informed of two different f{pecies of people difperfed in the woods, and avoiding all 
communication with the other inhabitants. Thefe they call Orang Cooboo, and Orang Googoo. 
‘The former a: id to be pretty numerous, efpecially in that part of the country which’ lies be= 
tiveen Palembang and Fambet, dwar a+ tienes heen caught.and kept as flaves in Ladoon,. 
and a man of that place is now married toa tolerably handfome Cocdoo girl, who was carried off 
by a party thar difcovered their huts. They have a language quite peculiar to themfelves, and 
they eat promifcwon fly whatever the woods afford, as deer, elephanr; rhinoceros, wild hog, fnakes 
or monkeys. The Geogoo’are much fearcer than thefe, differing in little bat the ufe of fpeech, . 
fromthe Oraze Outan of Borneo; their bodies being covered with long hair. There haye not 
been above two or three inftances of their being met with by the pgople of Labeon, (from whom 
my information is derived), and one of thefe was entrapped many years ago, in much the fame 
manner as the carpenter in Pilpay’s Fables caught the monkey. He had children by a Laboon 
woman, which alfo were more hairy than the common race; but the third generation are not tow 
be diftinguifhed from others. The reader will beftow what meafure of faith be thinks due, on this 
relation, the veracity of which I do not pretend to youch for. . It has probably fome foundation 
in truth, but is exaggerated in the circumftances. 


Mahometanif{m,, 


Menangcabow 


Malays. 
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Mahometanifin, and confequent change of manners, have loft in a great 
degree the genuine Sumatran charaéter, which is the immediate object 
of my inveftigation, They are diftinguifhed by the appellation of Ma- 
lays, by the reft of the rand, which, though originally, and ftritly 
denoting an inhabitant of the neighbouring peninfula, is now under- 
flood to mean a Muffulman, {peaking the Malay language, and belong- 
ing, by defcent, at leaft, tothe kingdom of Menangcabow, or to that: part 
of the fea coaft bordering on it, called Atay Angin, which extends from 
thirty two minutes N, to forty minutes S, latitude. Hereabout a colony 
from the peninfula evidently fettled, from whence their deicendents 
emigrating, took up their refidence at different fea ports on the fouthern 
coalt, as far down as Bencoolen; introduced their language, and feater= 
ed every where the feeds of their religion, which as they fhot up, either 
withered, or flourifhed more or lefs according to the aptnefs of the foil, 
and the pains of the laborer. Beyond Bencoolen there are none to be 
met with, excepting fuch as have been drawn thither by, and are in 
the pay of the Europeans, On the eaftern fide of the ifland they are 
fettled at the entrance of almoft all the navigable rivers, where they more 
conveniently indulge their natural bent for trade and piracy. It muft 
be obferved that the term Ma/ay, in common fpeech, like that of Moor 
on the weft of India, is almoft fynonymous with Mahometan. When the 
Sumatrans, or natives of any of thé “eaftern iflands, learn to read the 
Arabic charaéter, and fubmit to circumcifion, they are faid to become 
Malays (munjaddce Malayo.) But this is not a proper or arourate mode 
of feaking. ‘The fultan of Anac Suungey, it is true, ambitious of imi- 
tating the fultan of Menangcabow, ftiles himfelf and fubjeéts, Malays; 
yet his neighbour the Pangeran of Soongey Lamo, chief of the Rejangs, 
who is equally an independent prince, and very enlightened Mahometan, 
will not allow himfelf to be other than an original Sumatran*. Thus 
much it was neceffary I fhould fay, in order to avoid abiguity, concern- 


* He feemed offended at my fuppofing him a Maylayman, in a conyerfation I once had with 
him on the fubjet, and replied with fome emotion, ** Malayo tedab, Sir ; orang ooloo betool 
Jaya. ** No Malay Sir; I am agenuine, original countryman.” The two languages, he writes 
and talks with equal facility, but the Rejang he efteems his mother tongue. 


*< ing 
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ing the Malays, of whom a more particular account will: be given 
hereafter, 


As the moft diffimilar among the other claffes into which I have divi- 
ded the inhabitants, muft of courfe have very many points of mutual re- 
femblance, and many of their habits, cuftoms and ceremonies, in com- 
mon, it becomes expedient, in order to avoid a troublefome and ufelefs 
repetition, to fingle out one clafs from among them, whofe manners fhall 
undergo a particular and ‘complete inveftigation, and ferve as ‘a ftandard 
for the whole; the deviation from which, in the other claffes, ° hall 
afterwards be pointed out, and the moft fingular and ftriking ufages 
peculiar to each, fupperadded. Various circumftances induce me, on 
this octafion, to give the preference to the Rejangs, though’a nation of 
but fmall account tu the political feale of the ifland. They are placed 
in what may be called a central fituation, not geographically, but with 
refpect to the encroachments of foreign manners and opinions, introduc- 
ed by the Malays, from the north, and Javans from the fouth; which 
gives them a claim to originality, fuperior to that of moft others. 
They are a people whofe form of government and whofe laws extend, 
with very little variation, over a confiderable part of the ifland, and 
principally that portion where the connexions of the Englifh lie. There 
are traditions of their having formerly fent forth colonies to the fouthward; 
and in the country of Paffummah, the fite of their villages is ftill pointed 
out; which would prove that they have formerly been of more confider- 
ation than they can buat «« prefant. They have a proper language, and 
a perfect written character, that is become of general ufe in many re- 
mote diftriéts. Thefe advantages point out the Rajang people as an 
eligible ftandard of defcription; and a motive equally ftrong that in- 
duces me to adopt them as fuch, is, that my fituation and connexions 
on the ifland, led me toa more intimate and minute acquaintance with 
their laws and manners, than with thofe of any other clafs. I mu 
premife however that the Malay cuftoms having made their way, in a 
greater or lefs degree, to every part of Sumatra, it will be totally im- 
poffible to difcriminate with entire accuracy, thofe which are original, 
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from thofe which are borrowed ; and of cotirfe, what I fhall fay of the 
Rejangs, will apply for the moft part, not only to the Sumatranis in ges 
neral, but may fometimes be, in ftri¢tnefs, proper to the Malays alone, 

and by them taught tothe higher rank of country people. | 


The country of the Rejangs : divided; tothe north weft, from the 
kingdom of Anac Soongey (of which Moco Moco is the capital) by the 
fmall river of Oov?, near that of Cattewa ; which laft; with, the diftrict 
of Laboon on its banks, bounds it on the north or inland fide. The 
country of Moofee, where Palembang river takes its rife, forms its limit 
to the eaftward. Bencoolen river, precifély fpeaking, confines it om the 
fouth eaft ; though the inhabitants of the diftrict called Lemba, extend- 
ing from thence to Si/edar, are entirely the fame people, in manners and 
language. The principal rivers, befides thofe slreally mentioned, aré 
Laye, Polley, and Scongeylamo;. on all of which the Englith have Jape 
the refident or ‘chief being ftationed at Layes 


The perfons of the inhabitants E the ifland, though differing amt 
derably i in diftricts remote from each other, may in general be compre- 
hended in the following defcription ; excepting the Achenefe, whofe 
commixture with the Moors of the weft of India, has diftinguithed ‘them 
from the other Sumatrans.. 


They are rather below the middle deg their bulk 3 is in proportion ; 3 
their limbs are for the moft part flight, but well thaped,., aud particularly 
{mall at the wrifts ana ankles. Upon the whole they are gracefully 
formed, and I fearcely recollect to. have ever feen. one deformed perfon, 
of the nativés.* The women, however, have the _prepofterous cuftom 
of flattening the nofes, and compreffing the heads of children newly 


* Ghitardini, an Ttalian painter, who touched’at Suidtra oh his way tb: Chin in 4698, ob- 
feryes of the Malays, 
Son di perfona tanto ben Sethata 
Quanto mai finger fan pittori induftri. 
He fpeaks in high terms of the country, as being beautifully pifturefques. | 
| born, 
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born, whilft the ¢kull is yet cartilagenous, which inereafes their natural 
tendency to that fhape. I could never trace the origin of the practice, 
or learn any other reafon for moulding the features to this uncouth ap- 
pearance, but that it wasan improvement of beauty in. their eftimation. 
Captain Cook takes notice of 4 fimilar operation at the ifland of Uiitec. 
They likewife pull out'the ears of infants, to make them ftand ereé& 
from the head. Theif eyes are uniformly dark and clear, and among 
fome, efpecially the fouthern women, ‘bear a ftrong refemblance to the- 
Chinefe, in that peculiarity of formation fo generally obferved of thofe 
people. Their hair is ftron¢, and of a fhining black; the improve- 
ment of both which qualities, it probably owes, in great meafure, to the 
conftant and early ufe of coconut oil, with which they keep it moift. 
The men frequently cut their hair fliért, not appearing to take any pride 
in ity the women encourage theirs toa confiderable Tength, and I have 
‘Known many inftances of its reaching the ground. The men are’ beard- 
lefs, and have chins fo remarkably’ finooth, that were it not for the Ma- 
lay priefts difplaying a little tuft, we fhould be apt to conclude that na- 
ture had refufed them this token of manhood. Tris the fare in refpedt 
to other parts of the body, with both fexes; and this particular’ at- 
tention to their perfons, they efteem a point of delicacy, and the contrary 
an unpardonable neglect. The boys, as they approach to the age of 
puberty, rub their chins, upper lips, and thofe parts of the body that are 
fubject to fuperfluots hair, with chunam, (quick lime,) efpecially of 
thells, which deftroys the roots of the incipient beard. The few pile that 
afterwards appear, are plucked out fun time to time with tweezers, which 
they always carry about them for that purpofe. “Were it not for the 
numerous and very refpectable authorities, from which we are affured 
that the natives of America are naturally beardlefs, 1 thould think that 
the common opinion on that fubjeét had been rafhly adopted, and that 
their, appearing thus ata mature age, was only the confequence of an. 
early prattice, fimilar to that obferved among the Sumatrans.. Even. 
now vi thuft: confefs that it would remove fome fmall degree of doubt 
from. 
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from my mind, could it be afcertained that no fuch cuftom prevails.# 
Their complexion is properly yellow, wanting the red tinge that con- 
ftitutes a tawny or copper color. They are in general lighter than the 
Meftees, or half breed, of the reft of India; thofe of the fuperior clafs, 


who are not expofed tothe rays of the fun, and particularly their women 


of rank, approaching to agreat degree of fairnefs. | Did beauty confift 
inthis one quality, fome of them would furpafs our brunettes in Europe. 
The major part of the females are ugly, and many of them even to. dif- 


guft, yet there are thofe among them, whofe appearance is ftrikingly 
‘beautiful ; whatever compofition of perfon, features and complexion, 


that fentiment may be the refult of. 


The. fairnefs of the Sumatrans, comparatively with other Indians, 
fituated as they are, under a perpendicular fun, where no feafon of the 
year affords an alternative of cold, is, I think,.an irrefragable proof, that 
the difference of color in the various inhabitants of the earth, is not the 
immediate effeét of climate. The children of Europeans born in this 


ifland, are as fair, and perhaps in general fairer, than thofe born in the 


country of their parents. _I have obferved the fame of.the fecond gene- 
ration, where a mixture with the people of the country has been avoi- 
ded. . On the other hand, the offspring and all the defcendants of the 


Guinea and other African flaves, imported there, continue in the laft 


inftance as perfectly black as in the original ftock. Ido not mean to 


enter into the merits of the queftion which naturally connects with thefe 


obfervations ; but. thall only remark. that the falluw and aduft counte- 


nances, fo commonly acquired by Europeans who have long refided in 


hot climates, are more afcribable to the effect of bilious diftempers, which 
almoft all are fubjeét to. in a greater or lefs degree, than of their expofure 
to. the influence of the weather, which few but feafaring people are 


© It is allowed by travellers that the Patagonians have tufts of hair on the upper lip and chin. 
Captain Carver fays, that among the tribes he Vifited, the peoplé’made a regular praétice of eradi- 
cating their beards with pincers. At Bruffels is preferved, along with a variety of ancient and 
eurious fuits of armour, that of Montezuma King of Mexico, of which the vizor, or mafk for 
the face, has remarkably large whifkers ; an ornament which thofe Americans could not have 

imitated, unlefs nature had prefented them with the model, 
liable 


finblé to, ‘and of which the impréffion is feldom permanent. From this _ 
circumfance I have been led 'to-conjeéture that the general difparity 
of complexions in different nations; might pofibly be owing to the more 
or lefs copious fecretiony or tedundance of that. juice, réndering: the fin 
more! or lefsdark according to thé:qualitics! of» the bile prevailing in 
the conftitutions of each.’ But T:fear ‘fuch an hypothefis would not ‘ftand 
the’ teft of experiment, as it muft-follow, that upon diffeétion, the éon- 
tents of a'fiegvoe’s' pall bladder, or atleaft the extravafated bile,’ fhould 
uniformly "be found “black. ‘Perfons {killed in anatomy will determine 
Whether it is ‘poffible thatthe qualities of any animal {ecretion eaiy fo far 
affcét the frame, as to render'their seis eR liable‘to be tranfinitted. 
pei Scop hay 74) 30 . inary mi ac} 
(it? 259 ? Sith J o44 ' 
: The feiald ize of the iiiticennd avd éfpecially of the’women, may 
be in forme meafure owing to the ‘carly ‘comimunication “between ‘the 
fexess though, a5 the inclinations which léad to this intercotre- are ) 
prompted here, by nature, fooner ‘than in cold climates, it is not uiifair 
to fuppofe that being proportioned, to ‘the period of maturity, ‘this is 
alfo fooner “attained ‘to, and confequently that the earlier ceffation of 
growth of thefe people, is agreeable to the laws of their prec anee ts and. 
not ienesiens a a yatitl and i see put 
iy 

“The men ot Sicsiilivinds encourage the’ sani of their ‘hand nails, 
patticularly thofe of the ofore’ aiid, little fingers, toan extraordinary 
fength; frequently tinging them red, with the expreffed juice of a 
firub called veni3 as théy do the! nals of wets fect ‘alfos to which; being 
always Uncovered, they pay as much attention 4s to their hands. The 
hands’of the natives, and even of the half breed, are alway’s cold to the 
touch 3 which Pcantiot aceount'for otherwifé than by: 4 fappofition, that 
frdin the lefs degree of elafticity in the folids, occafidited by the heat’ of 
the elimaté, the internal “a€tian of ‘the body; by whieh the fluids are 
put in'metion, isles vigorous, the circulation is ‘proportionably lan- 
guid, and of courfe the diminifhed effects mott peréeptible in the éx- 
tremities, and a coldnefs there is the natural confequence.. 
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The natives of the hills through the whole extent of theifland; aré 
fubject to thofe monftrous wens from the throat, which have been ob- 
ferved of the Vallais, and the inhabitants of other mountainous diftricts 
in-Europe.. It-has.been ufual to attribute this affeétion, to' the badnefs, 
thawed ftate, mineral quality, or other peculiarity of the waters; many 
kilful men having applied themfelves. to the inveftigation of the fubject. 
My experience enables me to pronounce without hefitation, that the dif- 
order, for fach it is, though it appears here to mark-a diftin race of 
people (orong goonong), is immediately conneéted with the hillinefS of 
the country, and of courfe, if the circumftances of the water they ufe 
contribute, it muft be only fo far as the nature of that. water is affec- 
ted by the inequality or height of the land. But on Sumatra neither 
{now nor other congelation is ever produced, which militates againft ‘the 
moft plaufible conjeéture that has been adopted concerning the Alpine 
goiters, From every refearch that 1 have been enabled to make, I think 
I have reafon te conclude, that the complaint is owing, among the Suma- 
trans, to the fogginefs of the air in the valleys between the high moun- 
tains, where, and not on the fummits, the natives of thefe parts refide. I be- 


fore remarked, that between the ranges of hills, the caboot or denfe mift, 


was vifible for feveral hours every morning; rifing in a thick, opake and 
well defined body, with the fun, and feldom quite difperfed till after noons 
This pheenomenon, as well as that of the wens, being peculiar to the 
regions-of the hills, affords a prefumption that they may be connected ; 
exclufive of the natural probability, that a.cold vapour, grofs to an un- 
common ‘degree, and continually enveloping the habitations, fhould 
affeé&t with tumors the throats vf ung inhabitants. I cannot pretend to 
fay how far this folution may apply to the cafe of the goiters, but I re- 
recolleét it to have been mentioned, that the only method of curing 
thefe people, is by removing them from the valleys, to the clear and 
pure air on the tops of the hills; which feems to indicatea fimilar fource 
of the diftemper with what I have pointed out. . The Sumatrans do not 
appear to attempt any remedy for it, the wens being confiftent, with the 
higheft health in other refpects. 


The 
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» The perfonal difference between the Malays of the? coaft, and the 
country inhabitants, is not fo ftrongly marked but that it requires fome 
experience to diftinguifh them. The latter, however, poflefs an evident 
fuperiority in point of fize and ftrength, and ‘ate fairer complexioned, 
which they probably owe to their fituation, where the atmofphete is 
colder; and it is generally obferved, that people living near the fea 
fhore, and efpecially when accuftomed to navigation, are darker than 
their inland neighbours. Some attribute the difparity in conftitutional 
vigor, to the more frequent ufe of opium among the Malays, which is 
fuppofed to debilitate the frame ; but I have noted that the Leemioon and 
Batang Affy gold traders, who are a colony of that race fettled in the 
heart of the ifland, and who cannot exift a day without opium, are re- 
markably hale and ftout; which I have known to be obferved with a 
degree of envy hy the opium fmokers. of our fettlements. The inha- 
bitants of Paffummah alfo, are defcribed as being more robuft in theit 
perfons, than the planters of the low chantry, 


The original clothing of the Sumatrans is the fame with that found by 
navigators among the inhabitants of the South Sea iflands, and now ge- 
nerally called by the name of Otaheitean cloth. It is ftill ufed among the 
Rejangs for their working drefs, and I have one in my pofleffion, procured 
‘ from thofe people, confifting of a jacket, fhort drawers, and a cap for 
the head. This is the inner bark of a certain fpecies of tree, beat out to 
the degree of finenefs required; approaching the more to perfection, as 
it refembics the fofter kind of leather, fome being nearly equal tothe moft 
delicate kid-fkin ; in which character it fomewhat differs from the South 
Sea cloth, as that bears a refemblance rather to paper, or to the manu- 
facture of the loom. ‘The country people now conform. ina great mea- 
fure to the drefs of the Malays, which I thall therefore defcribe in this 
place; obferving that much more fimplicity ftill prevails among the 
former; who look upon the others as coxcombs, that lay out all their 
fubftance on their backs, whilft, in their turns, they are regarded by the 
Malays with contempt, as unpolifhed ruftics. 
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A man’s drefs confifts of the following. Aclofe waiftcoat, without 
ficeves, but having a neck like a fhirt, buttoned clofe ‘up to the top; 
with buttons, often, of gold fillagree. This is peculiar to the Malays. 
Over this they wear the dadjoo, which refembles a morning gown, Open 
at the neck, but faftened clofe at the wrifts and half way up the arm, 
with nine buttons ‘to each fleeve. The badjoo worn by young men, is 
open in front no farther down than the bofom, and reaches no lower 
than the waift, whereas the others haig’ loole co'the Knees, and fome- 
times to the ancles. They are made ufually of blue ‘or white cotton 
cloth; for the better fort, of ‘chintz, and for great’ men, of Aowered 
filks. "The cayen \farrong is trot unlike’a Scots highlander’s plaid, in ap- 
pearance, being a piece of party colored cloth about fix of eight feet 
long, and three or four wide, fowed together at the ends; forming, as 
fome writers have defcribed it, a wide fack wirhaut o buttum. © This is 
fometimes gathered up, and flung over the’fhoulder like a fath, or’elfe 
folded and tucked about the waift and hips ; and ‘in full drefs, it is bound 
on by the creefe (dagger) belt, which is of crimfon filk, and wraps feve- 
ral times round the body, with a loop ’at the end, in which. the fheath 
of the creefe hangs. They wear fhort drawers, reaching half way down 
the thigh, generally of red or’ ‘yellow: taffeta. There is no covering to 
their legs or feet. Round their heads they faften, in a particular man- 
ner, a fine, colored handkerchief, fo as to refemble'a fmall turban ; the 
country people ufually twifting a piece of white or blue cloth for ‘this 
purpofe. The crown of their head remains ulicovered, except’ on jour- 
neys, when they wear 2 toodong ox umbrella-har, Pu iiiee’ ‘Compleatly 
fkreens them from the weather. te 

The women have a kind of bodice, or fhort wailtcoat ‘father, that 
defends the breafts, and reaches to the ‘hips. The cayen. farrong, be- 
fore defcribed, comes up as high as the armpits, and éxtends tothe feet, 
being kept on fimply by folding and tucking it over, at the breaft, ex- 
cept when the tallee pending, or zone, is worn about the waift, which 
forms an additional and neceffary fecurity. This is ufually of embroidered 
cloth, and fometimes a plate of gold or filver, about two inches broad, 

faftening 
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faftening in front with a large clafp of fillagree or chafed wotk, with 
fome kind of precious flone, or imitation of fuch, in the center. The 
badjoo, or upper gown, differs little from that of the men, buttoning in 
the fame manner at the wrifls. A piece of fine, thin, blue cotton cloth, 
about five feet long, and worked or fringed at each end, called'a [alen- 
dang, is thrown acrofs the back of the neck, and hangs down before ; 
ferving alfo the purpofe of a veil to the women of rank when they walk 
abroad. The handkerchief is carried, either folded fmall in the hand, or at 
length, over the fhoulder. There are two modes of drefling the hair, one ” 
termed coondye, and the other fargoll. The firftrefembles much the fafhion 
in which we fee the Chinefe women reprefented in paintings, and which I 
conclude they borrowed from thence, where the hair is wound ‘circu- 
larly over the center of the head, and faftened with a filver bodkin or 
pin. In the other mode, which is more general, they give the hair a 
fingle turn as it hangs behind, and then doubling it up, they pafs it cro's- 
wife, under a few hairs feparated from the reft, on the back of the head, 
for that purpofe. A comb, often of tortoifefhell, and fometimes filla- 
greed, helps to prevent it from falling down. The hair of the front, 
and of all parts of the head, are of the fame length, and when loofe, 
hang together behind, with moft of the women, in very great quantity. 
Ttis kept moift with oil, commonly of the cocoa-nut, but thofe who can 
afford it make ufe of an empyreumatic oil, extracted from gum Benja- 
min, as a grateful perfume. They wear no covering, except ornaments 
of flowers, which, on particular occafions, are the work of much labor 
and ingenuity. ‘Thehead dreffee of the dancing girls by profeffion, who 
are ufually Javans, are very artificially wrought, and as high as any mo- 
dern Englifh lady’s cap, yielding only to the feathered plumes of the 
year 1777. It is impoffible to defcribe in words thefe intricate and fanci- 
ful matters, fo as to convey a juft idea of them. The flowers worn in 
undrefs are, for the moft part, ftrung in wreaths, and have a very neat 
and pretty effect, without any degree pf gaudinefs, being ufually white 
or pale yellow, fmall, and frequently only half blown. Thofe gene- 
rally chofen for thefe occafions, are’ the Loongo-tanjong and boongo-mel- 
loor : the boongo-choompaco'is ufed to give the hair a fragrance, but is 
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concealed from the fight. They fometimes combine a variety of flow- 
ers in fuch a manner as to appear like one, and fix them on a fingle 
ftock ; but thefe, being more formal, are lefs elegant, than the wreaths. 


Among the country people, particularly in the fouthern countries, the 
virgins (orang gaddees, or goddeffes, as it is ufually pronounced) are 
diftinguifhed by a fillet which goes acrofs the front of the hair, and 
faftens behind. This is commonly a thin plate of filver, about half an 
inch broad : thofe of the firft rank have it of gold, and thofe of the loweft 
clafs have their fillet of the leaf of the weepah tree. Befides this peculiar 
ornament, their ftate of pucellage is denoted by their having rings or 
bracelets of filver or gold on their wrifts. Strings of coins round the 
neck are univerfally worn by children, and the females, before they are 
of an age to be clothed, have, what’ may not be inaptly termed, a mo- 
defty piece, being a plate of filver in the fhape of a heart, hung before 
by achain of the fame metal, paffing round the waift. The young 
women in the country villages, manufacture themfelves the cloth that 
conftitutes the principal and. often the only part of their drefs, or the 
cayen farreng, and this reaches from the breaft. no.lower than the knees. 
Thofe worn by the Malay women and men, come from the Bugguefs 
iflands to the eaftward, and with them extend as low as the feet: but 
here, as in other inftances, the more {crupulous attention to appear- 
ances, does not accompany the fuperior degree of real modefty. 


_. Both fexes have the extraordinary cnftom of filing and otherwife dif- 
figuring their teeth, which are naturally very white and beautiful, from the 
fimplicity of their food. For a file, they make ufe of a fmall whetftone, 
and the patients lie on their back during the operation. Many, parti- 
cularly the women of the Lampoon country, have .their teeth rubbed 
down quite even with the gums; others have them formed in points, and 
fome file off no more than the outer coat andextremities, in order that they 
miay the better receive and retain the jetty blacknefs, which they almoft uni- 
verfally adorn them with... The black ufed on thefe occafions is the em- 
pyreumatic oil of the cocoa-nut fhell. When. this is not applied, the 

filing 
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_ filing does not, by deftroying what we term the enamel, diminifh the 
whitenefs of the teeth. The great men fometimes fet theirs in gold, by 
cafing, with a plate of that metal, the under row; and this ornament, con- 
trafted with the black dye, has, by lamp or candle light, a very fplendid 
effect. It is fometimes indented to the fhape of the teeth, but more 
ufually quite plain. They do not remove it either to eat or fleep. 

At the age of about eight or nine, they bore the ears of the female 
children; which is a ceremony that muft neceffarily precede their mar- 
tiage. This‘they call /etenday, as they call filing their teeth dedabong; 
both which operations are regarded in the family, as the occafions of a 
feftival. They do not here, as in fome of the adjacent iflands, (of 
Neas in particular), encourage the aperture of the ear to a monftrous fize, 
fo as in many inftances to Be large enough to admit the hand through, 
the lower parts being ftretched till they touch the fhoulders. Their 


earings are moftly of gold fillagree, fattening, not with a clafp, but im 
the manner of ftuds. poe 
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Villages —Buildings.—Dame/lic Utenfils.—Food. 


I Shall now attempt a defcription of the villages and buildings of the 
Sumatrans, and proceed to their domeftic habits of ceconomy, and thofe 
fimple arts, on which the procuring of their food and other neceffaries 
depend. Thefe are not among the leaft interefting objetts. of philofo- 
 phical fpeculation. In proportion as the arts in ufe with any people are 
conneéted with the primary demands of nature, they carry the greater 
likehood of originality, becaufe thofe demands muft have been admi- 
niftered to, from.a period coeval with the exiftence of the people them=_ 
felves. Or if complete originality be regarded_as 2 vifionary idea, engen- 
dered from. ignorance, and the obfcurity ef remote events, fuch arts 
muft be allowed to have the faireft claim to antiquity at leaft. Arts of 
accommodation, and more efpecially of luxury, are commonly the effect 
of imitation, and fuggefted by the improvements of other nations, which 
have made greater advances towards civilization. Thefe afford lefs 
ftriking and characteriftic features, in delineating the picture of man- 
kind, and though they may add to the beauty, diminifh from the genu- 


-  inenefs of the piece. We muft not look for unequivocal generic marks, 


where the breed, in order to mend it, has been crofled by a foreign 
mixture. All the arts of primary neceffity are comprehended within 
two diftinétions, Thofe which proteé& us from the inclemency of the 
weather and other outward accidents; and thofe which are employed in 
fecuring the means of fubfiftence. Both are immediately effential to the 
continuance of life, and man is involuntarily and immediately prompted 
to exercife them, by the urgent calls of nature, even in the mereft 
poffible ftate of favage and uncultivated exiftence. In climates like 
that of Sumatra, this impulfe extends not far. The human machine is 
kept going with fimall effort, in fo favourable a medium. The fpring 
of importunate neceffity there foon lofes its force, and confequently the 
wheels of invention that depend upon it, fail to perform more than a 

few 
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few fimple revolutions. In regions lefs mild this original motive to in- 
duftry and ingenuity, carries men to greater lengths, in the applica- 
tion of arts to the occafions of life; and which of courfe, in an equal 
{pace of time, attain to greater perfection, than among the inhabitants 
of the tropical latitudes, ;who find their immediate wants fupplied 
with facility, and beyond what thefe require, prefer fimple ina¢tion, to 
convenience procured by labor. This confideration may perhaps tend to 
reconcile the high antiquity univerfally allowed to Afiatic nations, with 
the limited progrefs of arts and fciences among them; in which they are 
manifeftly furpaffed by) people’ who, compared with them, are but of 
very recent date. 


The Sumiatrans, liowever,,in the contruction of their habitations, 
‘have ftept many degrees beyond thofe rude contrivances, which writers 
deferibe the inhabitants of fome other Indian countries, to have been 
contented with adopting, in order to fereen themfelves from the imme* 
diate influence of furrounding elements. Their houfes are not only fub+ 
ftantial, but convenient, and are built in the vicinity of each other, 
that they may enjoy the advantages of mutual affiftance and protection. 
refulting from a ftate of feciety. 


The doofoons or villages; for the fmall number of inhabitants affeny- 
bled in each does not entitle them to the appellations of towns; are 
always fituated. on the banks of a river or lake, for the convenience of 
bathing, and of tranfporting goods. An eminence difficult of afcent,. 
is ufually made choice of, for fecurity. The accefsto them is by foot- 
Ways, narrow and winding, of which there are feldom more than twos 
one to the country, and the other to the water; the latter in‘moft places 
fo fteep, as to render it neceflary to cut-fteps in the cliff or rock. The 
doofoons being furrounded with abundance of fruit trees; fome of con-. 
fiderable height, asithe doorean, coco and letel-nut; and the neighbour+ 
ing country, for a little {pace about, being in fome degree cleared of 
wood, for the rice and pepper plantations; they ftrike the eye at a di- 
ftance as clumps merely, exhibiting no appearance of a town. oF any place 
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of habitation. The rows of houfes form commonly a quadrangle, with 
paffages or lanes at intervals between the buildings, where, in the more 
confiderable villages; live the lower clafs’of inhabitants, ‘and where 
alfo:their paddee-houfes or granaries areereéted«’ In the middle of the 
fquare ftands the dali, or town hall, a room about fifty to an hundred 
feet long, and twenty or thirty wide, without divifion, and open atthe 
Gides, excepting when on particular occafions it is hung ;with) mats-or 

chintz. ub’ o bovwealls : rivotna dgti } FO 
In their buildings neither ftone, brick, nor clay, are evet made ufe°of, 
which is the cafe in moft countries where timber abounds, and’ where 
the warmth of the climate renders the free admiffion of air, a matter 
rather ‘to be defired, than guarded again& : butin Sumatra the frequency 
of \earthquakes is alone fufficient to have) prevented the natives from 
adopting a fubftantial mode of building. \ The frames of the houfes ate 
of wood, the underplate refting on pillars of about fixor eight feet in 
height, which have a fort of capital, but no bafe, and:are wider at top 
than at'boitom. ‘The people appear to have no idea of architeCture as 
a fcience, though much ingenuity is often fhewn in the manner of work- 
ing up their materials, and they have, the’ Malays at leaft, technical 
terms correfponding to all thofe employed by our houfe carpenters. Their 
conception of proportions is jextremely rade, often leaving thofe parts 
of a frame which have the greateft bearing, with the weakeft fupport, 
and lavithing frength upon inadequate preffures For the floorings they 
lay whole ¢amboos (a well known fpecies of large cane) of four or five 
inches diameter, clofe to each other, and faften them at the ends to the 
timbers, Acrofs thefe are laid laths of fplit bamboo, about an inch 
wide and the length of the room, which are tied down with filaments of 
the vattan; and over thefe ate ufually {pread mats of different kinds. 
This fort of flooring has an elafticity, alarming to ftrangers when they 
firft tread on it. The fides of the houfes are generally clofed in with 
‘paloopo, which is the bamboo half fplit, opened, and rendered flat by 
notching the circular joints. withinfide, and laying it to dry in the fun, 
prefled down with weights, . This is fometimes nailed on to the upright 
: timbers 
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‘timbers or bamboos, but in the country parts, it is more commonly in- 
terwoven, or matted, in breadths of fix inches, and a piece, or fheet, 
formed at once of the fize required... In» fome places they. ufe for the 
fame purpofe the ¢ooliteayos, or coolicoy, as it is. pronounced by the Eu- 
Tropeans, who employ it on board fhip, as dunnage, in pepper and other 
‘cargoes. This is a bark procured from fome particular trees, of which 
the doonoot and eeboo are the moft.;common. When they prepare to take 
dt, the outer rind is firft.torn or cut away; the inner, which affords the 
material, is then marked out with a prang, patee/,.or other tool, to the 
fize required, which is uniformly three cubits by one; it is afterwards 
beaten for fome time with a heavy ftick, to loofe it from the ftem, and 
being peeled off, is laid in the fun to dry, care being taken to prevent 
it’s warping. ~The thicker or thinner forts of -the fame {pecies. of -coo- 
litcayos, owe, their difference to their being taken nearer to, or farther 
from, the root, That which is ufed in building has nearly the texture 
and hardnefs.of wood. The pliable and delicate bark of which clothing — 
is made, is procured from a tree called, calawee, a. baftard {pecies. of 
the bread-fruit. mi 


The moft general mode of covering houfes is with. the attap; which 
is the leaf of a fpecies of palm called neepah. Thefe, previous to their 
being laid on, are formed into fheets of about five feet long, and as deep 
as the length-of the leaf will.admit: they are then difpofed on. the roof, 
fo as that one fheet thall.lap.over the other, and are tied to the bam- 
‘boos which ferve’ for rafters. There are various other kinds of covering 
ufed. The coolitcayos,. before deferibed, is fometimes employed for 
‘this purpofe: the galoompye—this is a thatch of narrow, {plit bamboos, 
fix feet in length, placed in regular layers, each reaching within two feet 
‘of the extremity of that beneath it, by which a treble covering is 
formed: ejoo—this is a vegetable production, fo nearly refembling horfe 
hair as fearcely to be diftingwifhed from it. It envelopes the ftem of 
that fpecies of palm called gzou, from which the beft toddy or palm 
wine is procured, and is employed by the natives fora great variety of 
purpofes, It is bound on as a thatch, in the manner we do ftraw, and 
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not unfrequently over the galoompye; in which cafe the roof is fo 
. durable as never to require renewal, the ejoo being of all vegetable fub- 
ftances the leaft prone to decay, and for this reafon it is a common 
practice to wrap a quantity of it round the end of timbers or pofts which 
are to be fixed inthe ground. I faw a houfe about twenty miles up 
Manna river, belonging to Dupatty Bandar Augoong, the roof of which 
was of fifty years ftanding. The larger houfes have three pitches in the 
roof; the middle one, under which the door is placed, being much 
lower than the other two. In fmaller houfes there are but two pitches 
which are always of unequal height, and the entrance is in the fimaller,, 
which covers a kind of hall, or cooking room. 


There is another kind of houfe, ere&icd moftly for a temporary pur- 
pofe, the roof of which is flat, and is covered in a very uncommon, 
fimple, and ingenious manner. Large, ftreight bamboos are cut of a 
length fufficient to lie acrofs the houfe, and being fplit exaétly in two, 
and the joints knocked out, they are difpofed: in an order’ alternately 
concave and convex, in fuch manner that each of the latter falls into 
two of the former which lie next it, fomething like the laying of pan- 
tils. The convex bamboos perfe&tly defend the building from rain, and 
the concave ferve as gutters to carry the water off*. 


The mode of afcent to the houfes is by'a piece of timber; or ftout bam- 
boo cut in notches, which latter an European cannot avail himfelf of, 
efpecially as the precaution is feldom taken of binding them faft. 
Thefe are the wonderful light fealing ladders, which the old Portuguefe 
writers defcribed to have been ufed by the natives of Acheen in their 
wars with their nation. It is probable that the apprebenfion of danger 
from the wild beafts, caufed:them to adopt and: continue this rude ex- 
pedient, in preference to more regular and commodious fteps. The 
detached buildings in the country, near to. their plantations, called za/- 


# I find that the original inhabitants ofthe Philippine iflands covered their buildings in the fame 
manners 
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bugs, theyraife'to the height! of ten or twelve feet from the ground, and 
make a practice of taking up their ladder at night, to fecure themifelves 
from thé deftructive: ravages of the tigers. I have been affured’; ‘Bur 
will not pledge niyfelf forthe truth? ofthe ftory ; that an elephant, at: 


tempting to pafsunder one of thefe Houfés; which ftand on four or fix 


pofts ; ftuck by the way, but difdaining to retreat, carried ‘tr with the 
a it shomnney ot his bach; to ) the eatensie of feveral ee | 
ix » lo Tio rg 

Ts the: bidil dings: of the dob fata malieciase hd the moft ll 
table families refide, the wood work infront is carved, in the ftyle of 
bafs relief, into.a variety of uncouth ornaments, and grotefque figures, 
not nivch tinlike the Egyptian meen yp hice, * but singe without= any 
my ftic or hiftorical allufion. littiates owt 

ite sind ebees * | 

The furniture of their houfes, correfponding with their manner of 
living, is very fimpley and: confifts| of ‘but few ‘articles. ‘Their bed is 
a mat, ufually of a fine rextute,' and:manufactured for the purpofe, with 
a mumber |of ‘pillows,.worked ar’ the ends, and adorned with a fhining 
{ubftance that zemfembles foil. A fort.of canopy or valance, formed 
of various coloured! cloths; hangs dver heads: As» they fit onthe floor, 
there is no octafion fot ftools or chairs. Inftead of tables, they have 
what refembles. latge wooden falvers, with feet, called. doolang; tound 
each of which, three or four perfons difpofe themfelves; and on this are 
laid. the ta¥ams-or\ brals. Waiters, which) hold the cups that contain their 
eurry, and: plastain leaves, ior» mvatted veflels, filled with rice, Their 
mode. of fitting is not. crofs legged; ‘as the inhabitants of Turkey, and 
our’ taylors, ufe, but either on the: haunches, or on. the left fide, 
fuppotted by; theoleft hand, withthe legs tucked in’on the right fides 
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leaving, that: hand) at diberty,: whichhthey: always; ‘Front miotivesiof det .).., 


li¢dey,, ferupuloufly eat with) the Jefe being: referved> for “lets ‘cleanly 
offices... Neither Knives, fpoons, ‘nde any fibttitutds’ for thei; are’ em-+ 
ployed, they take up thericey jand orher victuals, ‘bétween their thumb 
and'fing¢ts;|iand dextéroufly throws it into the mouthcby othe ie, of 
the thumb; dipping frequently-their handsiit water, di they eaty: 

wy P They 
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They have a little coarfe china,. imported by the Bugguels praws, 
which is held as matter. of luxury: In cooking they employ a kind of 
iron veffel, well known in India by the name of guallzeor tauch, refembl- 
ing in.fhape the pans ufed in fome.of our manufactures, having the rim 
wide, and bottom narrow. Thefe are likewife brought from the eaftward. 
The preeo and delanzo, {pecies of earthen pipkins, are in more common ufe, 
being made in {mall quantities in different parts of the ifland, particu- 
larly in Lampoon, where they give them a fort of glazing; but the 
greater number of them are imported from Bantam. The original 
Sumatran veflel for boiling tice, and: which is till) much ufed: for 
that purpofe, is the bamboo; that material of general utility, with 
which. bountiful nature has fupplied an indolent people. By the 
time the rice is dreffed, the utenfil is nearly deftroyed by the fire; but 
refifts the flame fo long as there is moifture within. 


Fire being wanted among thefe people but occafionally, and only 
when they cook their victuals, there is not much attention paid, in 
their buildings, to providing conveniencies for it.. Their houfes haveno 
chimneys, and their fire places are no more than a few loofe bricks, or ftones, 
difpofed in a temporary’manner, and frequently on the landing place 
before the doors. The fuel made ufe of is wood alone; the coal which 
the ifland produces, never being converted by the inhabitants to that 
purpofe.. The flint and fteel for ftriking fire, are common in the country, 
but itis a practice certainly borrowed from fome other people, as that 
fpecies of {tone is not, I believe, a native .of the foil. Thefe generally 
form part of their travelling apparatus, and efpecially with thofe men 
called reefcws (fpendthrifts that turn freebootets), who find themfelves 
often obliged to take up their habitation in the woods, or in deferted hou- 
fes, But they alfo frequently kindle fire, from the friction of two fticks. 
They chufe'a piece ofdry, porous wood, and cutting fmooth a {pot of it, 
lay itin an horizontal direétion, They then apply a fmaller piece, of a 
harder fubftance, with a blunt point, in a perpendicular pofition, and turn 
it quickly round, between the two hands, as chocolate is milled, preffing 
it downwards at the fame time... A hole is foon formed by this motion 

| q of 
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5 
of the finaller ftick; but it has not penetrated far, before the larger one 


takes fire. I have alfofeen the fame effeét produced, more fimply, by 
rubbing one'bit of bamboo, with a fharp edge, acrofs another*. 


Water is conveyed fromthe fpring, in bamboos, which, for this pur- 
pofe, are cut, either to the length of five or fix feet, and carried over® 
the fhoulder, or into a number of fingle joints, that are put together in 
abafket. It is drunk out of the fruit called /aboo here, and calabafh, in 
the Weft Indies, a hole being made in the fide of the neck, and an- 
other at top for vent. In drinking, they generally hold the veffel at a 
diftance above their mouths, and catch the ftream as it defcends. Baf- 
kets (dronong, baccole) are a confiderable part of the furniture of a man’s 
houfe, and the number of thefe feen hanging up, are tokens of the 
owner's fubftance: for in them his harvefts, of rice or pepper, are 


2 

* This mode of kindling fire is not peculiar to Sumatra ; we read of the fame -$chihigsa in Africa, 
and even inKamfchatka. It is furprizing, but confirmed by abundant authority, that many na- 
tions of the earth, have, at certain periods, being ignorant of the ufe of fre. To our immediate 
apprehenfion, human exiftence would feem in fuch circumftances impoflible. Every’ art, every 
convenience, every neceffary of life, is now in the moft intimate manner connected with it: and 
yet the Chinefe, the Egyptians, Pheenicians and Greeks acknowledged traditions concerning its 
firft difcovery in their refpective countries, But in faét, if we can once fuppofe a man, or fociety 
of men, unacquainted with the being and ufes of this element, I fee no difficulty in conceiving 
the poffibility of their fupporting life without it; I mean in the tropical climates; and of centuries 
pafling before they fhould arrive at the important difcovery- It is true that lightening and its 
eflects, volcanos, the firing of dry fubftances by fortutious _attrition, or of moift, by fermentation, 
might give them an idea of its violent and Veftradtive propertigs 3 but far from being thence indu- 
ced toappropriate and apply it, they would, on the contrary, dread and avoid it, even in its lefs 
formidable appearances. They might. be led to worhhip it as their deity, but not to cherifh it as 
their domeftic. There is every reafon to conclude that the man who firft reduced it to f ubjedtion, 
and rendered it fubfervient to the purpofes of life, procured it from the collifion of two flints ; 
but the fparks thus produced; whether by accident or defign, might be obferved innumerable 
times, without its fuggelting) a’ beneficial application. In countries where thofe did not prefent 
themfelves, the difcoyery had,-moft probably, its origin in the rubbing together of dry fticks, and 
in this operation, the agent and fubje& co-exifting, fame, with its properties and ufes, became more 
immediately apparent. Still, as no previous idea was conceived of this latent principle, and con- 
fequently’ wo fearch made, no endeavours exerted, to bting it to light, I {ee not the impofbiliry 
@ priori, of its having remained almoft as long concealed from mankind, as the properties. of the. 
loadftone, or the qualities of gunpowder. 
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gathered and brought home; no- carts being employed in the interior 
parts of ‘the ifland, which I am now deferibing: They are made of 
flices of bamboo, connected by means of fplit ratrans ;/ and are carried, 
chiefly by the women, on ~ backs ei ites firing, or band, 
acrafs the forchend. | 
| “Aktough the Sith, in a great meafute, upon ‘yepetable food, 
they are not teftrained, by any fuperttitious opinion, ‘from other aliments, 
and accordingly, at their entertainments, the flefh of the ‘buffaloe (car- 
bow ), goat, and fowls, are ferved’ up: "Their difhés are almoft ‘all pre- 
pared in that mode of dreffing, to which we have given the name of 
curry, and which is now univerfally known in Europe. It is called in 
the Malay lanotiage; goolye, and may be compofed of any kind of edi. 
ble, but is generally of fiefh or fowl, with a variety of pulfe and fuctu- 
lent herbage, ftewed down with certain ingredients, by us termed, when 
mixed and ground together, curry powder. Thee” ‘ingredients: are, 
among others, the cayenne or chili pepper, turmeric, ‘ferraye or lemon 
grafs, cardamums, garlick, and the pulp of the coco-nut bruiled to a 
milk refembling that of almonds, which fs the’ only liquid’ made ufe'of- 
This differs from the curries of Madras and Bengal, which have greater 
variety of fpices, and want the coco-nut. It is not a little remarkable, 
that the common pepper, the chief produce and ftaple commodity of 
the country, is never mixed’ by the natives in their food. “They efteem 
it heating to the. blood, and afcribe a contrary effet to the cayenne ; 
which, I ean fay, my own experience’ juftifies.. A. great diverfity of 
curries is ufvially ferved up at the faine ‘time, ih fmall veffels; each fla- 
vored, toanice difcerning tafte, in a different manner; and in this con- 
fifts all the luxury of their tables. . Let the quantity or variety of meat 
be what it: may, the principle article of their food is rice; ‘which is‘eaten. 
in a large proportion with every difh, and very frequently without any 
other accompaniment than falt and chili pepper. It is prepared by boi- 
ling in a manner peculiar to Indias it’s perfection, next to: cleannefs 
and whitenels, confifting in it’s being, when thoroughly dreffed and 
foft to the heart, at the fame time whole and feparate, fo that no two 
grains 
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grains fhall adhere together, The manner of .effecting, this, is by put- 
ting into the earthen or other veflel in which. itis boiled, no more water 
than is, fufficient to. cover it,; ,letting. it immer over a flow fire; taking 
off the water by, degrees with a flat ladle.or fpoon, that the grain may 
dry, and removing it when juft fhort of burning. At their entertain- 
ments, the guefts are treated with rice prepared alfo in a variety of 
modes, by frying it in, cakesj,or boiling it, mixed with the kernel of 
the coco-nut and freth oil, in fmall joints of bamboo. This is called 
lemmang. \ Before it is ferved up, they cut off the outer rind of ‘the bam- 
boo, and the foft inner coat is peeled away by the perfon who eats. | 


They drefs their meat immediately after killing it, while it is’ ftilf 
warm, which is conformable with the practice of the ancients, as re- 
corded in Homer and elfewhere, and in this ftate itis faid to eat tenderer 
than when kept fora day: longer, the climate will not admit of, un- 
lefs when it is preferved in that mode called dixdivg : This is the fleth 
of the buffaloe cut into fmall thin ftakes, and expofed to the heat of 
the fun in fair weather; generally on the thatch of their houfes ; till it 
is become fo dry and hard as to refift putrefa&tion, without any affiftance 
from falt. ith is preferved in the fame manner, and cargoes of both 
are fent from parts of the coaft where they are plenty, to thofe where 
provifions are in more demand. It is feemingly ftrange, that heat, 
which, in a certain degree, promotes putrefaction, fhould, when vio- 
lently encreafed, operate to prev ent it; but it muft be confidered that 
moifture alfo is requifite to the former effeét, and this is abforbed in thin 
fubftances, by the fun’s rays, before it can contribute to the production 
of maggots. 


Blachang, a prefervation, if it may be fo termed, of an oppofite kind, 
is efteemed a great delicacy among the Malays, and is by them exported 
to the weft of India. The country Sumatrans feldom procure it. It is 
a fpecies of cayear, and is extremely offenfive and difeufting to perfons, 
who are not accuftomed to it; particularly the black kind, which is the 
moft common, The bet fort, or the red blachang, is, made of the 
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fpawn of fhrimps, or of the fhrimps themfelves, which they take about 
the mouths of rivers. ‘They are left in the fun to dry, then pounded 
in a mortar, with falt, moiftened’ with a little water, and formed 
into’ cakes; which is all the’procefs. The Black fort, ufed by the 
lower clafs, is made of fmall fifth, prepared in the fame manner. On 
fome parts of the eaft coaft of the ifland, they falt the roes of large fifh, 
and preferve them Pains dry, and well flavored. 


When the natives kill, a buffaloe, whit 4 is always done at their a 
lic meetings, they do not cut it wp into joints, as we do an ox, but 
into fmall pieces of flefh, or ftakes, which they call dantye. The hide 
of the buffaloe is {calded, fcraped, and hung up to dry in their houfes, 
where it fhrivels, and becomes perfectly hard., When wanted: for ufe, 
a piece is chopped off, and being ftewed down for a great number of 
hours, ina {mall quantity of water, forms a rich jelly, which, proper- 
ly feafoned, is efteemed a very delicate dith, 


The faz00, though common on Sunaatra, and ufed occafionally by 
the natives, is not an article of food. of fuch general ufe among them,, 
as with the inhabitants of many other eaftern iflands, where it is em- 
ployed as a fubftitute for rice. The tree which yields it, is a f{pecies 
of palm, whofe trunk contains a glutinous pith, that. being foaked, 
dried, and granulated, becomes the fago of our fhops, has been. too. 
frequently and accurately defcribed, to need a repetition from me. Mil- 
let (randz jou) is alfo cultivated for food, but not in any confiderable 
quantity. 


“When thefe feveral articles of fubfiftance fail, the Sumatran has. 
recourfe to thofe wild roots, herbs, and leaves of trees, which the 
woods abundantly afford in every feafon, without culture, and which 
the habitual fimplicity of his diet, teaches him to confider as no very 
extraordinary cireumftance of hardfhip. Hence it is, that famines, in. 
this ifland; or more properly fpeaking, failures of crops of grain ; 
are never attended with thofe dreadful confequences, which more im-. 
proved countries, and more provident nations experience. 

Agriculture. 
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Agriculture.—Rice, its Cultivation, @c.—Plantations of Coco, Betet 
nut, and other Trees, for Domeftic ufe—Dye ftuffs. 


F ROM their domeftic ceconomy I am led to take a view of their la- 
bours in the field, their plantations and the ftate of argiculture amongtft 


them, which an ingenious writer efteems the jufteft criterion of civili- 
zation.. 


The moft important article of cultivation, not on Sumatra alone, but 
throughout the eaft, is rice. It.is the grand material of food, on which 
at leaft fifty millions of the inhabitants of the earth fubfift, and although 
chiefly confined by nature to the regions included between, and border- 
ing on the tropics, its cultivation is probably more extenfive than that 
of wheat, which the Europeans are wont to confider as the univerfal ftaff 
of life.. In the continent of Afia, as you advance tothe northward, you 
come to the boundary’ where the plantations of rice difappear, and the 
wheat fields commence; the cold felt in that climate, owing in part to 
the extreme height of the -_ being roa to the production of 
the former article, 


Rice (bras) whilftin the hufk, is in India called paddee, and aflumes 
a different. name in each of its other various ftates. We obferve no 
diftinétion of this kind in Europe, where our grain retains through all 
its ftages, till it becomes flour, its original name of barley, wheat or 
eats*. Among people whofe general objeéts of contemplation are few, 


* The following, befide many others, are names applied to rice, in its different ftages of 
growth and perparation: paddve; original name of the feed : oofay; crain of laft feafon: dunnee; 
the plants before removed to the fawoors; dras or bray; rice, the hutk of the paddee being taken 


off: charroop; rice cleaned for boiling: mafee, boiled rice: peerang ; yellow rice : jainbar ; ‘i 
fervice of rice, &c- 
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thofe which do of neceffity engage their attention, are often more nicely 
difcriminated, than the fame objeéts. among more enlightend people, whofe 
ideas ranging over the extenfive, field of art.and fcience, difdain to fix 
long on obvious and common matters. Puddee, on Sumatra and the Malay 
iflands, is diftinguithed into two forts, Laddang or up-land paddee, and 
Sawocr or low-land, which are always kept feperate, and will not grow 
reciprocally*. Of thefe the former bears the higher price, being a whiter, 
heartier and better flavored grain, and having the advantage in point of 
Keeping. The latter is much more prolific from the feed, and fubject 
to lefs rifk in the culture, but is of a.watery fubftance, produces lefs 
increafe in boiling, and is fubjeét to a fwifter decay. It is however in 
more common ufe than the former, Befide this general diftinction, the 
paddee of each fort, particularly the Laddang, prefents a variety of 
{pecies, which, as far as my information extends, I thall enumerate, 
and endeavour to defcribe. The common kind of dry ground paddee: 
color, light brown: the fize rather large, and» very little crooked at 
the extremity. Paddee wndallong: dry ground: fhort round grain: 
grows in whorles or bunches round the flock. Paddee ebbafs: dry 
ground: large grain: common. Paddeeé galioo: dry ground: light 
colored: {carce. Paddee fennee: dry ground: deep colored: fmall grain : 
fcarce. Paddee «joo: dry ground: light colored. Paddee kooning: dry 
ground; deep yellow: fine rice: crooked, and pointed. Paddee coococr 
ballum: dry ground: much efteemed: light colored; fmall, and very 
much crooked, refembling a dove’s nail, from whence its name. Paddee 
pefang: dry ground: outer coat light brown; inner red: longer, fmaller 
and lefs crooked than the coocoor ballum. Paddee Santong: the fineft 
fort that is planted in wet ground: fmall, ftreight, and light colored. 
In general it may be obferved that the larger grained rice is the leaft 
elteemed, and the fmaller and whiter, the moft prized. In the. Lam- 
poon country they make a diftinction of paddee crawang, and paddee 
jerroo, the fixter of which is a month earlier in growth than the latter. 


* Le Poivre, in the Travels of a Philofopher, obferyes the fame diftinétion in the rice of 
Cochin China. 
| 
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I fhall fpeak firft of the cultivation of the Laddag or upland paddce. 
This is fown, as is obvious from the name, in high grounds, and.al- 
moft univerfally on the fite of old woods, on account of the fuperior 
Tichnefs of the foil; the continual fall and rotting of the leaves, form- 
ing there a bed of vegetable mould, ‘which the open plains cannot af- 
ford, being exhaufted, by the powerful operation of the fun’s rays, and 
the conftant produdtion of a rank grafs, called /allang.. When this lal- 
lang, with which the eaftern iflands, are for the moft part covered, where 
the ground is free from wood, is kept under by frequent mowing, or 
the grazing of cattle, it’s room’ is fupplied with grafs of a finer texture. 
Many fuppofe that the fame, identical fpecies of grafs undergoes this 
alteration, as no frefh feeds ate fown, and the change uniformly takes 
place. But this is*an evident miftake, as the generic characters of the 
two are effentially different, the one being the gramen caricofum, and the 
other the gramen acivulatum, defcribed by Rumphius. The former, 
which grows to the height of five feet, is remarkable for the whitenefs 
and foftnefs of the down, which is it’s bloffom, and the other for the 
fharpnefs of it’s bearded feeds, which prove extremely troublefome to 
the legs of thofe:- who walk rags on 


On. account of the fertility mec it occafions,. the natives do. not 
look upon the abundance of wood in the country, as an inconvenience, 


* «© Gramen caricofum. Hoc totos occupat campos, nudosque colles; tam densé &'laté gers 
minans, ut, € longinquo. haberetur campus oryz4 confitus: tam luxuriosé & fortiter crefcir, ut 
neque hortos neque fylyas evitet, atque tam vehementer prorepit, ut area vix depurari ac fervasa 

pofiint, licet quotidie deambulentur.”” 


« Gramen aciculatum. Ufus ejus fere nullus eft, fed hic detigendum eft tediofum ludi- 
~ Brum, quod quis habet, fi per campos, vel in fylvis procedat, ubi hoc gramen ad vias publicas 

erefcit, quum pr2terientium veftibusdemen quam maxime inheeret,” Rigmphins. Le Paivre, in his 

Travels of a Philofopher, deferibes the plains of Madagafcar and Java, as covered with a loug 

grafs, which he calls Fatak, and which, from the analogy of the countries in other refpects, I 

fhould-fuppofe to be the /allang: but he praifes it as affording excellént pafturage ; whereas on 

Sumatra it is reckoned the worlt, and except when very ‘young, itis not edible by the largeft 

cattle; for which reafon the carters and drovers conftantly fet fire to that which grows on the 

plains by the road fide; that the young’ fhoots. which afterwards {pring up,» may fupply food to. 
their beafts. 


R. but 


Upland paddee 
or rice. 
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but the contrary. In few parts of the ifland do they ever fow grain on 
land that has been long cleared, and there, more from neceflity than 
choice. I have heard a prince of the country complain of a fettlement 
made by fome ftrangers in the inland part of his dominions, whom he 
fhould be under an obligation to expell from thence, to prevent the 
wafte of his old woods. This feemed a fuperfluous act of precaution in 
an ifland which ftrikes the eye as one general, impervious, and inex- 
hauftible foreft *, 


On the-approach of the dry monfoon, or about the month of April, 
the hufbandman makes choice of a fpot, for his laddang of that feafon, 
and collecting his family and dependants, proceeds to fell the timber in 
order to clear the ground. This isa labor of immenfe magnitude, and 
would feem to require herculean force; but, it is effected by perfeve- 
rance. Their tools, the prang and billiong, (the former refembling a 
bill-hook, and the latter an imperfect adze), are feemingly inadequate 
to the tafk, and the faw is unknown in the country. Being regardlefs 
ef the timber, they do not fell the tree near the ground, where the 
ftem is thick, but erect a ftage, and begin to hew, or chop rather, at 
the height of ten or twelve feet, where the dimenfions are finaller, till 
it is fufficiently weakened to admit of their pulling it down with rattans, 
in place of ropes, made faft to the branches. And thus by flow de- 
grees the whole is laid low. I could never behold this devaftation 
without a ftrong fentiment of regret. Perhaps the prejudices of a claf- 
fical education taught me to refpeét thofe aged trees, as the habitation 
or material frame of an order of fylvan deities, who were now deprived 
of exiftence, by the facrilegious hand of a rude, undiftinguifhing favage. 
But without having recourfe to fuperftition, it is not difficult to ac- 
count for fuch feelings, on the fight of a venerable wood, old as the 


* The quicknefs of vegetation precludes all poffibility of clearing a country fo thinly inha- 
bited. Ground, where paddee has been planted, will, ina fingle month after the harveft, afford 
full thelter for a tiger. 


t The Mai/on rujtique de Cayenne, defcribes.a fimilar mode of felling trees. 


foil 
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foil.it flood on, and beautiful beyond what pencil can defcribe, annihi- 
lated, for the temporary ufe of the fpace it occupied. It appears a vio- 
lation of ‘nature, inthe exercife of a too arbitrary right. The timber 
thus felled is of no value, from it’s abundance, the fmallnefs of con- 
fumption, and it’s diftance, in common, from the banks of rivers, by 
the means.of which’ alone it can be ttanfported to any diftance. Trees, 
whofe amazing bulk, height, and ftreightnefs would excite the admira-, 
tion of a traveller, compared to’ which the mafts of men of war are 
diminutive, fall in. the general ruin. The branches are lopped off, and 
when the-continuance of the dry weather has rendered them fufficiently 
arid, they are fet fire to, and the country is, for the fpace of a month, 
in a general blaze, till the whole is confumed. The expiring wood, 
beneficent to it’s ungrateful deftroyer, fertilizes for his ufe, by it’s athes 
and their falts, the earth from which it ii and which it fo long 
adorned. 

Unfeafonable wet weather at this period, which fometimes happens, 
is produétive of much inconvenience, by lofs of prefent time, and 
throwing the crop back. There are impoftors that make a profit of the 
credulity of the hufbandmen ; who, like all others whofe employments 
expofe them to rifks, are prone to fuperftition; by pretending to a 
power of caufing, or retarding rain. One of thefe will receive, at the 
time of burning the laddangs, a dollar or more from each family in the 
neighbourhood, that he may procure favorable weather for theit bufi- 
nefs. To accomplifh this purpofe, he abftains, or pretends to abftain, 
for many days and nights, from food and fleep, and performs various 
trifling ceremonies, continuing all the time in the open air. If he ef- 
pies a-cloud gathering, he immediately begins to fmoak tobaceo with 
great vehemence, walking about quick, and throwing the puffs towards 
it with all the force of his lungs. How’ far he is fuecefsful, it is no dif- 
ficult matter to judge. His kill, in fad, lies in chufing his time, when 
there is the greateft profpeét of a continuance’ of fair weather in the 
ordinary courfe of nature: but fhould he fail, there is an effe€tual falvo. 
He always promifes to fulfill his agreement, with a Deo volente claute, 

and 
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and fo attributes his occafional difappointments to the particular inter- 
pofition of the deity.. The cunning-men, who, in this and many other 
inftances of conjuration, impofe on the sis a nto iiiae are. a 


ways neg adventurerss"1\ bel 
. lant 


When the veriodical rains Prue to fall, which happens gradually 
about September’ or Oftober, they procced to fow the grain. Ploughs 
are rarely ufed;:and only inthe open’plains, when cultivated; ‘in ‘coun- 
tries, where: the old) woods:are' comparatively fearce.:' In the grounds I 
am deferibing, the ftumps of the!trees would ‘utterly preclude the’ pof- 
fibility of working them. The hufbandman enters the plantation; as it 
is ufual.to call the paddee field; with a tharp ftake in each hand, and 
with thefe makes holes on either fide of him, at equal diftances, as he 
proceeds. , Another perfon follows him with the feed, of which he 
drops a few grains into each hole; leaving it to accident, or the winds 
and rain, to cover it. The birds, as may be expected, often prove dif- 
tructiye foes, and in a plantation far removed from any other, they have 
been known to devour the whole, The above i is hast the labour that a 
laddang, requires, till. the, harvett. time, awhich, is (PRE at. five 
months and. ten days from, the Peres of sedis , sth ae ; 

‘The. prc a the, Simaner: or 4 Sexy state plantations, is as 
follows. After, clearing away the broth wood, and -aquati¢ fhrubs, 
with which,the fwamps/ and marfhes,,when neglected, | are’overun,.a 
number of buffaloes, whofe, greateft enjoyment confifts in wading and 
rolling.in mud,. are, turned) in.,,. Thefe work ,it up by their motions, 
and enrich it with their dung., ‘The mext care is to.level it well, that 
the, water,’ when, introduced, may lie. equally on: all the parts... For 
this purpofe, in fome diftricts of the country, they contrive to drag 
about on;the furface, a flat board. with. earth on it, .to,deprefs the rifing 
{pots, and fill up thethollow ones. The whole is then divided by. pa~. 
rallel dams, by means of which the water is retained, or let off at pleas 
fure. Thefe ainifemy< or ean are called piles which fignifies-a.dith.. 

Whit 
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Whilft this work is going on, a fpot is prepared in a conyenient part of 
the, ground, where: the feed paddee is fown, in {mall patches, very 
thick, for tranfplanting, and in this ftate it is called bunnay. When ir 
is about, two or three inches high, the tops are cropped in order to mul- 
tiply the fhoots. .At'the end. of forty days from firft fowing, the tran 
plantation takes place: holes are made in the fawoor as defcribed in 
the laddang, and a few plants put in each; arcferve being made in 
the patches ‘to fupply the place of iuch as:fhall have failed upon removal. 
The innumerable {prings and runs of «water with which this ifland 
abounds, render unneceflary the laborious: procefles by which water jis 
raifed and fupplied to the plantations in the Weft, of India, where the 
country is level, and the foil fandy: yet ftill the principal art of the 
planter confifts, and is required, ‘in the management’of this ‘article; to 
furnith it to the ground in proper and moderate quantities, and to carry: it 
off, from time to time, by diains} for it muft on no account be long 
flagnant, as a neglect of that kind would occafion the grain to rot. 
When the paddee begins to form theear, or to blotlom, asthe natives 
exprefs it, the water is all finally drawn off. They now begin to pre- 
pare their machines for frightening away the birds, in which chey employ 
incredible pains, and wonderful ingenuity. The firings and clappers 
are fo difpofed, that a child fhall be able, with the fimple motion of it’s 
arm, to create a loud, clattering noife, through every part of an exten- 
five plantation » and on the borders,are placed, at diftances, a fpecies of 
windmill fixed on poles, which, to an unexperienced traveller, have as 
_ tremendous an effect as thofe which terrified the Knightof la Mancha. 


In four months from the time of tranfplanting, they begin to reap 
the grain. The mode of doing this is the fame with both fpecies of 
paddee, The ears are cut off pretty flort,’ one by one, with a Hide in- 
ftrument, refembling the ftump ef a knife, ina ‘bamboo haft *. “This 
is performed with one hand, as if the ears were plucked, and each, a5 
taken off, is put into the other hand, till that is’ full when they are 


* * The inhabitants of Menangceabow reap with an sift refembling a fickle, 
S tied 
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tied up in a little fheaf, and thrown into a bafket, which they carry for 


the purpofe, cither by their fide, or flung on their baek, with the ftring 
or ftrap acrofs the forehead. “The quantity of paddee! which’ they can 
grafp in both hands, whilft thus in the ear, is faid to be equal to a bam- 
boo (gallon) when threfhed out, and is often fold by that‘eftimation. | 


Different nations have adopted various methods of feparating the 
grain from the ear. The moft ancient we read of, was that of driving 
cattle over the fheaves, in order to trample it out. Large’ planks ; blocks 
of marble; heavy carriages ; have been employed in later times for this 
end. In moft parts of Evrope the flail.is now in ufe.. The Sumatrans 
have a mode different from all thefe. The paddee in the ear being 
{pread on mats in their barns, they rub jit out, with their feet ; fupport- 
ing themfelves, for the more eafy performance of their labor, by hold- 
ing with their hands a bamboo placed acrofs, over, their heads. Al- 
though by going always unfhod, their feet are extremely callous, and 
therefore in fome degree adapted to this work, yet the workmen, when 
clofely tafked by their mafters, fometimes continue fhuffling ‘till the 
blood iffues from their foles,. This is the univerfal practice throughout 
the ifland. | Diya an) Mow Den ,ecas. Si : 


A laddang, in any of the diftriéts that lie near the fea coaft, cannot 
be ufed two following feafons, though a fawoor may; yet in the inland 
country, where the temperature of the air.is more favorable'to.sgriculture, 
they have béen) known to fow the fame ground, three fucceflive years. 
It is common there alfo to plant a crop of onions, fo foon as the ftubble 
is burned off,, Millct is fown at the fame.time with the paddee, 


In the country of Manna, a progrefs in the att of cultivation is dif- 
covered, fuperior to what appears in almolt any other part. -of the ifland; 
among the Battas perhaps alone excepted. Here the traveller may ob-. 
ferve pieces of Jand, in fize from five to fifteen acres, regularly ploughed 
and harrowed. I fhall endeavour to account for this difference.. Manna 
is much the moft populous diftrict to the fouthward, with the finalleft 
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extent of fea coat. | The'peppet plantatiotis and’ laddan sgéther; have 
in gredtmcafureexhaufted the bld woods) i! the dcce “ate aa of the 
country) dnd ‘the inhabitants are‘therein depnivain Or wiearec oF ferality 
whichenature formerly fupplied, “ "They mufPeither fatve, Femave their 
plantations) ‘or cultivate! the earth. * The fitit is@ohtrary to’the inbérent 
principle which teaches man to ipréferve life’ by/every poffible méans : 
Their attachment to thei vatale- folum, or rather their veneration forthe 
fepulchres of their anceftors, is'fottrong, that to’ rémiéve,’ would ‘tof 
them a ftruggle equal almott'to the fangs of death? Necefficy therefore, 
the parent'of' art, obliges them to ‘cultivate the earth. ‘The produce of Rate of Pro- 
the grounds thus tilled is "reckoned at ‘thirty for one: from the lad- — 
darigs in common, iti is about fixty to'eighty. The fawoors’ate gene- 
rally fuppofed to yield an increafe of an hundred for one, and iti foie’ of 
the northern parts (at Scofto) an hundred and twenty. Thefe' feturns are 
very extraordinary, compared with the produce of our fields in ) Europe, 
which, I believe, feldom éxceeds fifteen, and is often under ten. What 
is this difproportion owing to? Perhaps to the difference of grain, as 
rice may be in it’s nature ¢xtremely prolific : perhaps to the more ge- 
nial influence of. a warmer climate: perhaps the earth, by an exceffive 
cultivation, lofes by degrees her fecundity. An , attention to the obfer- 
vations and reports of travellers , would feem <o give countenance to this 
fuppofition. . Peru, which may be called new land, is faid.to, yield four 
or five hundred for one, Babylon, anciently, . two to three hundred.. 
Ly bia an hundred | ‘and fifty. | Egypt an hundred. Yet of the two lat- 
ter, “modern “paturalifls inform Us, the one produces, at this day, but 
ten to twely e and the other f from four. to ten, for one. The Peruvian. 
account I falpect ‘of exaggeration, .¢ or that it is the refule of” fome par- 
ticular and partial experiment, as it is well known what. a furprizing. 
crop may be procured from a fall quantity, of grain, fown feparately, 
and Carefully weeded, The other accounts age probably, jutt, but the 
falling o off i in thefe « countries, as well as. the difference between the Eu- 
Topean and eaftern produce, I atttibute, more than to any, other, caufe, 
to the. different fiyle of cultivation. With us the faving of labor, and 
prompig, of | expedition, are. she. chief objects, and i in. order to, effect 
thefe: 


= 
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thefe,. the ‘grain is almoft. univerfally {catered im the furrows,, exeept 
where the, drill;has, been, introduced, ;,; The, Sumatrans, . who. donot. cal- 
culate their. owmor their someftic’s Jabor,on,thefe.oceafionsy:make holes 
inthe ground,, ast hawe,deferibed, | and). drop, into, each, afew grains; 

or by a procefs Mill, more tedious; raife.the feed in beds, -and.afterwards 
lai it. out, Mr...Charles, Miller, ina paper .publifhed in the Phil, 
Trans. has fhewa us the. wonderful effects, of tranfplantation... How far 
it might, be worth, the Englith farmer’s, while, to beftow more Jabor jn 
the bufinefs of fowing his, grain, in hopes ofan increafe-of jproduce, 
Iam not competent,,nor is it to my.prefent purpofe, to form».a judg- 
ment. Poffibly, as the advantage might be, found! to, lie rather in the 
quantity of grain faved in. the; fowing, than gained in the reaping, it 
would-not anfwer the purpofe; for although half the quantity, of, feed, 
bears reciprocally the fame proportion to the ufual produce, . that double 
the latter does to the ufual allowance of feed, yet in point. of profit it is 
quite another matter. In order to encreafe - this, it is of much more 
importance to augment the produce. from a given quantity, of land, 
than to diminith the grain neceffary to fow it. sia d 


Fertility of {oil Notwithtanding the received opinion ‘of the fertility of the Malay 
iflands, couintenanced by’ the authority of Le Poivre and other celebrated 
writers, and {till more by the extraordinary produce of grain, as above- 
mentioned, I cannot help faying, that I think the foil of Sumatra is in 
general rather fteril, than rich, It i is almoft every Where a ftiff, red 
clay; butned nearly to the flate of a brick, ‘where. it is expofed to the 
influence of. the” fan. “The final) prope rtion of the wholc which i is 
cultivated, is cither ground from which old woods have been recently 
cleared, whofe leaves had formed a bed of vegetable earth, fome inches 
deep ; or elfe fwamps, i into ‘which the feanty mould of the neighbouring 
hills, has Deen wafhed by the annual torrents Of rain, in confequence 
of their 1H fityation. Tt is true ‘that ¢ on many parts of the. coait, there 
are, “between the cliffs and the be ach, fmall plains of a fandy foil, pro- 
bably left by the fea, and moré or “‘Tefs ‘mixed with earth i in proportion 
to the time they kave remained uncovered by the waters ; and fuch 


are found to prove the moft favorable” {pots for raifing the productions 
of 
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of the weftern world. But thefe are partial and unfatisfa&tory proofs’ 
of fertility. “The great increafe from the feed, is, as I have fuggelted, 
more probably owing to the mode of fowing, than to fuperior richnefs 
of the land, and would not appear if the European method of feattering 
it were followed. Although in Manna they have got into the practice 
of tilling the groutid, and derive from thence a produce of thirty for 
one, in open plains, it muft be obferved, that this is ftill new land, 
though not juft then’ cleared for the purpofe, and the fame fpot is 
doubtlefs not worked afecond’ timc till it has tain fallow. Every perfon 
who has attempted to make, on’ Sumatra, a garden of any kind, mutt’ 
well know how ineffeétual a labour it would prove, fo attempt turning up: 
with the fpade a/piece'of ground adopted at random. It becomes neceffary 
for this-purpofe, ‘to form an ‘artificial-foil, of ‘dung, 'afhes, rubbith, and? 
fuch other’ materials. as'‘can’be procured. Frony fuch alone he can “ex-' 
pect to raife the fmatleft fupply of vegetables:for the table. | T have feen’ 
many’extenfive plantations of coco-nut, penang, and coffee-trees, laid! 
out at a confiderable expence, by different gentlemen, and not one do 
recollect to have fucceeded ; owing to the barrennefs of the country. 
Thefe difappointments have indiiced the Europeans almoft entirely to 
neglect agriculture. The more induftrious Chinefe colonifts who work 
the ground with indefatigable pains, ‘and dung high, are rather more 
fuccefsful ; yet have I heard one of the moft able cultivators among this 
people *, who, by the dint of labor and perfeverance, had raifed a de= 
lightful garden near Fort Marlborough,, defigned for. profit as well as. 
pleafure, declare, that his heart was. almoftt broke in flruggling againft 
nature; the. foil: being fo ungrateful, that inftead of obtaining a-return- 
for, his trouble and expence, the undertaking was likely to render hima. 
bankrupt; and which, he would: inevitably have been but. for affiftance. 
afforded him by the India Company. The natives, it is true, without 
much-or any cultivation, raife fome ufeful trees and plants, but they 
are in very {mall quantities, and immediately about their villages, where: 


* Key Soon : his tafte in gardening was exquifite, and his affiduity unremitting.. Some par- 
ticular plants, efpecially the #ea, he ufed to tell me he confidered as his children : his firft care 
inthe ‘moming, and laft at night was to tend and cherith them: 
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the earth is fertilized in fpite of their indolence, by the common {weep=> 
ings of their houfes and ftreets, and the mere vicinity of their buildings. 
‘Ihave often had occafion to obferve, in young plantations, that thofe 
few trees which furrounded the houfe of the owner, or the hut of the 
keeper, confiderably over-topped their brethren of the fame age. Every 
perfon at firft fight, and ona fuperficial view of the Malay countries, 
pronounces them the favorites of nature, where fhe has lavithed all her 
bounties with a profufion unknown in other regions, and laments the in- 
fatuation of the people, who neglect to cultivate the fineft foil in the 
world. But I have fcarcely known one, who, after a few years refidences, 
has not entirely altered his opinion, Certain it is, that in point of ex- 
ternal appearance, the Malay iflands, and Sumatra among the reft, may 
challenge the world to acomparifon. There indeed nature has been ex- 
travagant, beftowing on many parts of the country, where human foot 
{carce ever trod, all that is adapted to raife the fentiment of fublimity, 
in minds fufceptible of the impreffion. Bit how rarely are thofe minds 
to be found ; 3 and yet it is alone 


*¢ For fuch the vets dath their fonitin tides, : 
The mountain fwells, the yale fubfides, | 
The ftately wood detains the wand’ring fight, 
And the rough, barren rock grows pregnant with delight.” 


Even where there are inhabitants, to how little purpofe has fhe been 
thus profufe in ornament! In paffing through fome places, where my 
fancy has been charmed with more beautiful and truly picturefque feenes, 
than I remember ever to have met with before, I could not avoid re- 
gretting that a country fo captivating to the eye, fhould be allotted to a 
race of people who feem totally infenfible of it’s beauties. 


After treading out the grain, which is equivalent to threfhing, the 
next {tep is to winnow it, which is done precifely in the fame manner as 
practifed by us. Advantage being taken of a windy day, it is poured 
out from the fieve or fan; the chaff difperfing, whilft the heavier grain 
falls to the ground. This mode feems to have been wniverfal in all 

ages 


apes and countries. The next procefs is that of clearing the grain from 
the hufk, by which, from paddee, it becomes rice. _This is done in 
the Leffoong, or large wooden mortar, where it is pounded, by one or 
more perfons, with heavy peftles, of wood alfo, called Allo, till the 
outer coat is feparated; after which it is again fanned. This bufinefs is 
likewife, in fome places, performed with a machine ; which is no more 
than a hollow cylinder of heavy wood, turned back and forwards, hori- 
zontally, by two handles, on a folid cylinder of the faine diameter, and at 
the fame time preffed down, to encreafe the fri€tion. The grain is put 
into the hollow cylinder, which anfwers the purpofe of a hopper, at 
the fame time that it performs the bufinefs of the upper millftene in our 
mills. A fpindle runs up from the center of the lower piece of wood, 
which ferves as an axis for the upper to turn on, 


‘The rice is now in a ftate for fale, exportation, or laying up. It will 
not keep above twelve months, particularly the fawoor rice, which be- 
gins to fhew figns of decay after fix. At Natal they have a practice of 
putting a quantity of the leaves of a fhrub called Lagoondee, amongtft 
their rice, in granaries or boats holds, which having a ftrong antifeptic 
virtue, deftroys the weevils that ufually breed in it. In Bengal, I am 
told they kiln-dry the rice intended for exportation, owing to which, 
or fome other procefs, it will continue good for feveral years, and is on 
that account made ufe of for garrifons in the Malay countries. In the 
ftate of paddee it will keep long without damaging, which induces the 
country people to lay it up in the fheaf; clearing it of the hufk; or 
beating it out, as it is termed; from time to time, as wanted for ufe. 
By this operation it lofes one half of it’s quantity in meafurement, two 
bamboos of paddee yielding but one of rice. To render it perfedtly 
clean for eating, a circumftance they are particularly attentive to, it is 
put a fecond time into a lefloong of {mailer fize, and being fufficiently 
pounded, without breaking the grains, it is again winnowed, by toffing 
it in a flat fieve, till the pure and fpotlefs grain is dexteroufly feperated 
from the bran, They next wafhit in cold water, and then. proceed 
to boil it, in the manner before deferibed, 


The 
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The price of this neceffary of life, differs throughout the ifland, ac-. 
cording to the general demand at the place where it is purchafed, and 
the circumftances of the feafon. .At a northern port called Soofoo, ‘it 
is feldom under thirty bamboos (gallons) the Spanifh dollar. In the: 
fouthern diftri€éts, where the cultivation is more confined, and the foil 
lefs produétive, it varies from twelve to four bamboos, according as the: 
harvett is more or lefs plentiful, or the capt better or worfe fupplied: 
with imported Tice. 


The Coco-nut tree may be'efteemed the next important object of cul-- 
tivation, from the ufes to which it’s produce is applied by the natives. 
of India; though on Sumatra it is not converted to fuch a variety of 
purpofes, as in thofe iflands where nature has been lefs bountiful i other 
gifts. It’s value here confifts principally in the kernel of the nut, 
of which the confumption is prodigious, being a principal’ ingredient 
in all their difhes. The ftem is in but little eftimation for building,. 
where the fineft timber fo much abounds. The hufk is;not twifted into, 
ropes,, called coyar, as on the other fide of India, rattans and ejoo being, 
ufed for that purpofe. The thell is but little employed as a domeftic. 
utenfil, the. lower clafs of: the people preferring the bamboo and the 
laboo, and the better fort being poffeffed of coarfe earthen ware. The 
filaments which furround the ftem.are probably manufactured into cloth. 
in thofe countries: alone; where cotton is not produced, which is a ma-, 
terial infinitely preferable: befides, that certain kinds of trees, as before: 
obferved, afford, in their foft and pliable bark, a fpecies of .cloth ready 


_ woven to their hands, Of the coconut, however, they make .oil for the’ 


hair, and for burning in lamps; though, in the interior country, the light 
moft commonly ufed, is from the dammar or turpentine, of which links: 
are formed. ‘Toddy,; a liquor efteemed for various purpofes, and parti-- 
cularly in the manufacture of arrack, is drawn from this, as well as: 
other {pecies of the palm; from the head they procure a kind of cab-. 
bage ; and of the fibres of ‘the leaves they compofe their brooms, Every 
doofoon or village is furrounded with a number of coconut trees, where: 


the foil and air will fuffer them to grow, and/near the bazars, of; fea- 
port 
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port towns, where the concourfe of inhabitants is much greater, there 
are always large plantations of them, to fupply the extraordinary demand, 


This tree, in all it’s {pecies, ftages and parts, has been fo elaborately, 
minutely and juftly defcribed by many writers, efpecially the celebrated 
Rumphius in his, Hortus Amboinienfis, that it would be mere sepetition 
in me to attempt a {cientific account of it. I hall therefore only add a 
few detached obferyations on it’s growth. It thrives beft in a low fandy 
foil, near the fea, where it will produce fruit in four or five years. In 
clayey ground it feldom bears under feven to ten years. As you recede 
from the coaft the growth is proportionably flow, owing to the greater 
degree of ‘cold in the hills, which is it’s fevereft enemy ; and it muft at- 
tain there nearly it’s full height before it is productive, whereas in the 
plains, a boy can generally reach it’s firft fruit from the ground. Here, 
faid a dupatty, if I planta coconut or dooreen tree, I may expect to reap» 
the fruit of it, but in Laboon (an inland diftrict) I fhould only plant for 
my great grand children. This very tedious growth may feem exagge- 
rated, but it was repeatedly afferted to be, duo, teego gaylair erang (two 
or three generations) before the coconut trees arrived at complete matu- 
rity; and in fome parts of the ifland, where the land is particularly high, 
I have been affured that neither thofe, the betel nut, or pepper vines, 
will produce fruit at all. 


It has been remarked by fome writer, that the great palm tree 
(phanix, or palma da(flifera) and the coconut tree, are never found to 
flourith in the fame country. However this may hold good asa general 
affertion, it isa faé that not one tree of that fpecies grows on the ifland of 
Sumatra, although the coconut and many other varieties of the genus 
abound there, 


All the fmall iflands which lie off the coaft are fkirted, near the fea 
beach, with ¢oconut-trees growing fo thick together that they almoft 
choke each other, whilft the interior parts are entirely free from thenm 
' "Fhis beyond a doubt, is occafioned by the accidental floating of the nuts 
U to 


Bete! nut, and 
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to the fhore, where they are planted by the hand of nature, shoot forth, 
and bear fruit; which falling, as’ it comes to maturity, fprings up in 
like manner, and caufes a fucceffive reproduction*. Some of thefe iflands, 
particularly Poolo Mego, one of the fouthernmoft, are ‘uninhabited, except 


_ by rats and {quirrels, who feaft without controul upon the coconuts, un- 


other vereta- 


bles of 


tic ufe. 


mef- 


lefs when difturbed by the crews of veffels from Sumatra, which go 
thither occafionally, to colleét loadings for market. The fea-coconuts, 
which are known to be the produttion of iflands that lie north-eaft of 
Madagafcar, are fometimneés floated as far as the Malay coafts, where they 
are fuppofed to be natives of the ocean, and were held in high veneration 
for their miraculous effeéts in medicine, till a large cargoe of them was 
a few years fince brought to Bencoolen by a French fhip, when their 
character sii with their price. 
Of the = Phelps or betel nut tree, which “in growth and: appeararice is 
not unlike the coconut, the natives make large plantations, as well as of 
the Seeree, a creeping plant, whofe leaf, of a ftrong: aromatic flavor, they 
eat with the betel nut and other aiditions: ‘a’ practicé which I ‘hall 
hereafter deferibe. Chili or cayenne pepper, which is much ufed in their 
curries and with every article of their food, always’ conftitutes a part of 
their irregular and inartificial gardens. Twrmeric (cureuma) a yellow 
root well known in our fhops, is likewife univerfally cultivated. It is 
of two kinds, the one called cooniet mera, for domeftic ufe, being alfo 
an ingredient i in their curries, pilaws and’ fundry difhes: the other, coouiet 
fummoo, is an excellent yellow‘dye, and is fometimes employed i in medi+ 
cine. The coriander and cardamum plants prow itr the country in great 
abundance. ‘The Yatter is called by the natives pocah leko. ' There are 
many fpeciés of the pooah, the commoneft of which has extraordinary 
large leaves, like the plantain, and poffeffes an aromatic quality, not°un: 


* A few coconuts have been driven by the {ea to fome partsiof the coaft of Madagafcar; where 
they are not indigenous, as I was affured by a native, who told me their language had no name 
for them, Rumphius fays they are called Voaniow (booa nior) a corruption of the Sumatran name. 
They feem to have been little if at all known to the ancients, hong faid by one to 
have been produced in Egypt,. ik tyr ba | 


a | 7 | like 
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fike that of the bay. Ginger is planted in fmall quantities,» It is called 
fepudday; which name occafions me to remark, that in the Malay lan- 
guage, they ufe the word * pudday” to exprefs that pungent, acrid 
quality in pepper and other fpices, which we vaguely denote by the word 
“ Lot”, which has another fignification totally different. A difh high 
feafoned, may, according to our mode of expreffion, be at the fame time 
hot and cold. Coftus arabicus and amomum xerumbet. are cultivated for 
medicinal purpofes, as is alfo the galangale. Small. plantations. of 
tobacco, of the fame fpecies with the Virginia, are to be meet with 
every where in the country, but the people are not expert in the method 
of curing it, elfe there is no doubt but it might be brought to great per- 
fection, and by encreafing the quantity, rendered a confiderable object 
of trade. It is cut, whilft green, into fine fhreds and afterwards dried 
in the fun. Benjan ( /efamum ) is: fown ‘largely, efpecially in the Pat 
fammah country, for the oil it produces, which is ufed in burning only. 
The palma Chrifti:(jarak) from whence the caftor oil, fo much prized, 
is extracted, grows wild in abundance. The natives are fond of the 
fugar cane, which they cut into joints, and chew asa delicacy,’ but 
‘they rarely exprefs, or manufadture its juice. Their fugar or’ jaggrec* 
is‘made from a liquor yielded by the Asou, a fpecies of palm. They 
plant the kratou, mulberry, but of a drawf kind, for the ufe of the 
‘filk worms which they rear, but not to any great extent, and the raw 
filk produced from them feems of an indifferent quality. The. filk is in 
general white inftead of yellow, and the filaments appear coarfe, but 
this may be partly ‘occafioned by the method of loofening- them from the 
bags, which is by fteeping them in hot water.. The famples I have feen 
were in large flat cakes which would require much trouble to wind off 
‘Calooceis a {pecies of nettle, of which excellent twine, not inferior to 
ours, is made. It ‘grows to! the ‘height of about four) feet, without 
ee the ftem:’ mini a yaiseae Iwi risicut gine dried and 


il # TF the’ancients were acquainred With fugar, it was produced from fomedpecies of the palm, 
48 the fugar canes.were not brought into the Mediterranenan from the eaft, ‘till a thort ume bes 
_ fore the wet of the pailage to India by the Cape: The word “facchar um is conjectured to be 
“derived from jagzree, which the French Lite aga 
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beaten; aftcr which its rind is. ftrippede off, and twifted as, we do hemp, 
Twine is alfo made of the bark of a fhrub called Evdeeleg.. The cax- 
nabis or hemp, called gazjo by the. Malays, is cultivated, in quantities, 
not for the purpofe of making rope, which they. never think of applying 
it to, but for fmoking, and in that flate it\isealled dang, and has an ins 
toxicatine quality. Palafs isa thrub,, with.a bloffem much refembling 
our hawthorn in appearance and fmell. Its leaf has an extraordinary 
roughnefs, on which account it is employed to give the laf fine polith 
to thelr carvings in wood and ivory, particularly the heads, and sheaths 
of their ercefés or daggers, which they are remarkably. ¢urious.in, . The 
leaf of the Seepect alfo having the fame quality, is put to the fame ufe. 
A twine is made in the Lampoon country of the bark of the Bageo tree, 
beat out like hemp, for the conftruction of Jarge fifhing nets... The 
younger leaves of this tree are efteemed delicate in currics. On the 
ifland of Neas they make a twine of the Barco tree, which they after- 
wards weave into coarfe cloth for bags. A kind of thread for fewing is 
procured by ftripping filaments from the midribs of the leaves, and the 
trunk of the Pe/ang or plantain, and I underftand that jit is in fome parts 
worked in the loom. Marcongaye’ the root of this fhurb, which grows 
high, with pinnated leaves, has perfectly the appearance, flavor, and 
pungency of horferadifh, and is ufed in the fame manner. eai: this 
is a fhrub with afimall, light green leaf, which yields an expreffed juice 
of a red color, with which the natives tinge the nails of their hands and 
feet. Cachanz goriug : thefe are the granulofe roots of an herb, which re- 
fembles. the clover, but that the leaves are double only. inftead of 
treble, and affording, like that, the richeft pafture for cattle. The 
bloffom is papilionaceous and yellow. . The chachang (which is like- 
wife the general name for pulfe) are always eaten fried, from 
whence the epithet of goring, and prove an agreeable carminative, The 
natives plant yams of different kinds and remarkably fine; fweet 
potatoes, which thofe who are nfed to grow are very fond of; pulfe 
of various forts, particularly a fpecies of French bean, that grows high, 
and lafts for feveral years: the Jrinja’s (of which the egg plant is one 
fpecies) were probably introduced from China, but are much eaten by 
the natives, {plit and fried. Their attention to their gardens, however, is 

very 
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very limited, owing to the liberality with which nature, unfoli- 
cited, adminifters to their wants. Maize (jaggong), though very ge- 
nerally planted here, is not cultivated in quantities, as an effential ar- 
ticle of food. The eats are plucked whilft green, and being flightly 
roafted, are eaten as a delicacy. Pacco deendoo refembles a young dwarf 
coconut tree, and is probably of that fpecies. ‘The ftem is fhort and 
knobby, and the lower parts of each branch prickly. The young fhoots 
are much efteemed in curries. It produces a cabbage like that of 
the ceconut and neebong, which is a fine culinary vegetable. | Its 
flower is yellow. ‘Though ranked by the Malays, and by Rumphius, in 
the clafs of ferns, it hasno obvious affinity to them. The wecbong or cab- 
bage tree, a {pecies of palm, grows wild in too great abundance to re~ 
quire being cultivated. The pith of the head of the tree’ is the part 
eaten. The ftem, which is tall and flreight, like the coconut, is much 


ufed for pofts of flight houfes, being of a remarkably hard texture on 


the outer part. Within fide it is quite foft, and therefore, being 


hollowed out, it is often ufed as gutters or channels to convey water. 
Anow » This is a tree of the palm kind alfo, and of much importance,. 
as the natives procure from it Sago, (but there is alfo another fago tree 
more productive) ; toddy or palm wine, of the firlt quality; fugar or’ 


jaggree, andvejoo. The leaves are long and narrow, and though na- 
turally tending to a point, are never found perfect, but always jagged at 
the end. The fruit gtows in bunches of thirty and forty together, on 
firings three or four feet long. One of thefe ftrings being cut off, the 
part of the fhoot remaining is tied up, and then beaten ; afterwards an 


incifion in it ismade, and a veflel clofely faftened, ufvally of bamboo,: 


into which the toddy (weéreo) diftills. The ejoo, exaétly refembling 


coarfe, black horfe hair, and ufed like it, among other purpofes, for: 


making ropes, and mixing with mortar, encompaffes. the {tem, and! js 
feemingly' bound on by thicker fibres or twigs, of which the Malays 
make pens for writing. 


Indigo (tarcom) being the principal dye-ftuff employed by the natives, 
that fhrub is always found among their:plantations,,but they do not ma- 
x nufacture 


Dye. ftuffs, 


* 


nufacture it into a folid fubftance,'as is done elfewhere in the Haft and 
Weft Indies. ‘They leave the flalks and branches for fome days in wa, 
ter to foak and macerate, then boil it, and work with their hands fome 
chunam (quick lime) among it, with leaves of the pacoo fabba (a {pe- 

cies of fern)+for fixing the color.. They, then drain it off, and ufe it 

inthe liquid ftate. There is another kind of indigo (tarroom akkar) 

which appears to be peculiar to this country, as 1 fhewed fome of the 
leaves to botanifts of the moft extenfive knowledge, who informed me 

thet they were totally unacquainted with it. The common kind is known. 
te have fmall, pinnated leaves, growing on ftalks imperfectly ligneous, 
about five feet high. The tarroom akkar, on the contrary, is a vine or 

creeping. plant, with leaves four or five inches long, in fhape like a lau-/ 
rel, but finer, and of a dark green. It pofleffes the fame qualities, and 

produces the fame color with the other fort: they are prepared in, the 

fame manner, and ufed indifcriminately, no preference being given by 
the natives to one above the other, except that the akkar, by reafon of 
the largenefs of the foliage, yields a greater proportion of fediment. I 
conceive that it muft be a valuable plant, and have written to my friends. 
on Sumatra to tranfmit me fpecimens of the flowers and feed, that it’s 

identity and clafs may be accurately afcertained. 


Sappang (fapan or Brafil wood). The heart of this being cut into 
chips, fteeped for a confiderable time in water, and then boiled, is 
ufed for dying here, as in other countries. The cloth or thread is re- 
peatedly dipped in this water, and hung to dry between each wetting, 
till it is brought to the fhade required. To fix the color, teway (allum) 
is added in boiling. 


Maccodoo (morinda citrifolia). A tree, the outward parts of the root 
af which, ‘being dried, pounded, and boiled in water, afford a red dye; 
for fixing which, the athes yielded by the ftalks of the fruit and midribs 
of the leaves of the coconut, are employed. Sometimes the bark of the 
befappang tree is mixed with the roots of the macoodoo. 

Chepudda 


+ 
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‘Chepudda (jack tree). The roots are cut into chips, and when boiled 
in water produce a yellow dye. A little of the cooniet (turmeric) 18 
mixed with it, to ftrengthen the tint, and allum, to fix it. 


““Cadarang is wfed as the jack tree. Thefe yellow dyes do not hold 
well, and it is therefore neceflary, that the operation of fteeping and 
drying fhould be frequently repeated. . 


‘A Dlack dye is made from the coat of the manguffeea fruit, and bark 
of the katapping or walnut. With this, the blue cloth from the weft 
of India, is rendered black, as ufually worn by the Malays of Menang- 
cabow. It is fteeped in mud to fix the color. A fhrub called katiam 
by the Moofee people, and by the Malays, timboo akkar, yields alfo 
when boiled, a black dye, which, it is thought, if it could be manufac- 
tured like indigo, might turn to valuable account, as a vegetable black 
dye is faid to be much wanted. 


Ocbar is a red wood which is ufed for tanning fifhing nets. It much 
refembles the logwood of Honduras, and might probably be employed 
for the fame purpofes. 

<« 


Caffoombeo. ‘This is the Lixa, from which in the Weft Indies, the ar- 
notto, a valuable dye, is procured. I brought home with me, and 
fhewed to the late Dr. Solander, fome of the feed veffels and leaves, who 
affured me it was the true arnotto: yet the natives of Sumatra fay that it 
is only an inferior kind, and that the beft fort comes from Java, They call 
theirs cafloomboo ayer, which addition fignifies water, and is ufed in 
other inftances to exprefs a baftard fpecies; or perhaps it may only de- 
note it’s growing in marfhy places. Of the Javan, or genuine fort, as 
-they call it, the fewers are faid to be ufed, and the color it gives is a 
fhade of pink. Inthe Sumatran fpecies, the /éeds afford the dye, which 
is a yellowith fcarlet. The former is, according to Rumphius, the 
flowers of the carthamus indicus, and in a Batavian catalogue, I obferve 
that a diftinétion is made between “* caffoomboo,” which they call ‘ car- 
« thanfs,” 
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« thamus,” and caffoomhoo kling” (Teling or Coromandel) which they 
term ‘.bixa”. The leaf of the tree is four inches in length, broad at the 
bafe, and tending to a tharp point. The capfule, abour an inch in 
length, is covered with foft prickles or hair, opens like a bivalve thell, 
and contains in it’s cavities a dozen or more feeds, about the fize of 
raifin ftones, furrounded thick with a reddith a which vars the 


only part that conftitutes the dye. 


The Sumatrans are acquainted with no purple dye-ftuff, nor apparent> 
by are any of the Indian nations, sy OE IAS 
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| Fruits, Ape Medscinal Shrubs and Herbs. 

rs Net fays a waar writer, feems to have taken a plea- 
fure in affembling in the Malay iflands, her moft favorite productions” — 
and with truth I think it may be affirmed, that no country upon. earth 
can boaft an equal abundance and variety of indigenous fruits; for 
though the whole of the following lift cannot be reckoned as fuch, yet 
there is every reafon to conclude that by far the greater part may, 2s 
the natives can hardly be fufpected of having taken much pains to 
import exotics, who never appear to beftow the fmalleft labor, in im- 
proving, or even cultivating, thofe which they poftefs. The larger 
number grow wild, and the reft are planted in a carelefs, irregular man- 
ner, without any setae ‘about the fkirts of their villages. 


The Mangufteer pr tees has, by general confent, obtained the 
preeminence amongft Indian fruits, in the opinion of Europeans. 
It is the pride of the Malay iflands, and perhaps the moft delicate fruit 
in the world; but not rich or lufcious. It is a drupe, confifting of a 
foft, fucculent, and thick rind, encompaffing kernels which are covered 
with a juicy, and perfectly white fubftance, which is the part eaten, or 
fucked rather, as it diffolves in the mouth. They are extremely inno- 
cent in their qualities, and may be eaten in any quantity without dan- 
get of a furfeit, or other bad effects, The returns of its feafon are very 
irregular. 


The Deoreaa. This is the favorite of the natives, who live almoft 
wholly upon it, during the time it continues in feafon. It isa rieh fruit, 
but ftrong in the tafte, offenfive in the fmell tothofe who are not accuf- 
tomed to it,, and of a very heating quality. The tree is large and lofty ; 
the leaves are fmall in proportion, but in themfelves long and pointed. 
The bloffoms grow in clufters, on the ftem and larger branches. The 
-petals are five, of a yellowith white, furrounding five bunches of ftami- 
‘a, each bunch containing about twelve, and each flamen having four 

y antherz. 
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anthere. The pointal is knobbed at top. When the ftamina and pe- 
tals fall, rhe empalement .refembles.a fungus, and is. nearly” the fhape of 
a Scots bonnet. The fruit is not unlike the bread fruit, but larger and 
rougher on the outfide. eal 


The jack (choopada). This is diftinguifhed into the choopada cotan, 
and nanko, The former is fearce and efteemed preferable, The leaves 
are {moeth, pointed, rare. The nanko,or common fort, has roundifh 
leaves, refembling thofe of the cafhew tree. In both forts, the fruit 
grows from the ftem, and is very large, weighing fometimes half an 
hundred weight. The outer coat is rough, containing a number of 
feeds or kernels, (which when roafted eat like chefnuts), inclofed in a 
flefhy fubftance, of a rich, and to ftrangers, too ftrong {mell and flavor, 
but which gains upon the tafte. As the fruit ripens, the natives cover it 
with mats or the like, to preferve it from injury by the birds. Of the 
juice of this tree they make bird lime, and the root yields a dye ftuff. 


Sockoon. Calawee. Two fpecies of the bread fruit tree. The former 
has no kernels, and is the genuine fort. It is propagated by cuttings 
of the roots. Though pretty common, it is faid not to be a native of 
the ifland, as the calawee certainly is, the bark of which affords the in- 
habitants their cloth. They cut the bread fruit in flices, and eat it 

~ boiled or fried, with fugar, efteemimg it much. I have frequently 
tafted of it, The leaves ef both forts are deeply indented, like thofe 
of the fig, but confiderably longer. 


Billimbing. Of this there are two forts, called jooroo and deffie. The 
leaves of the latter are {mall and pinnated, of a fap green: thofe of the 
former grow promifcuoufly, and are of afilver green. The fruit of both is 
pentagonal, containing five flattith feeds, and extremely acid. The 
bloffom refembles the flower we call London pride. Cheremin. ‘This 
refembles the billimbing beffee, in having the leaves pointed and pin- 
nated alternate. The fruit is acid, and of a fmall roundifh, irregu- 

lar 
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lar as growing in clufters clofe to the tint and soneiehe each a - 
fingle feed, yt 7 


Lanfai. The tree which bears this fruit is large; the leaves: are of a 
lightith green and fomewhat pointed. The fruit is fmall, oval, of a 
light brown ; divides into five cloves, flefhy, and. of an agreeable. tafte ; 
but the {kin contains a clammy juice, extremely bitter, and which is apt 
to taint the fruit, if. not opened with care. Ayer ayer. This is not un- 
like the lanfai. The Choopa is alfo nearly allied to it. 


_ Brangan, This frvit, the produce of a large tree, ftrongly refembles 
the Chefnut, and is I think a fpecies of it. They grow fometimes one, 
two, and three ina hutk. erring, This alfo feems a fpecies of the chef- 
nut, but is larger and more irregularly fhaped. The tree is fmaller than 
the former. Tappoos. This has likewife a diftant refemblance to the 
chefnut ; has three nuts always in one hufk, forming in fhape an oblong 
{pheroid, If eaten unboiled, it is faid to inebriate. The tree is large. 


Cametling or booa cray. This much refembles a walnut, in the flavor 
and confiftence of the fruit; but the fhell is harder, and it is not divi- 
ded into lobes in the fame manner, nor does the fhell open, being all of 
one piece. The natives of the hills make ufe of it for their curries, in 
parts where the coconut will not produce fruit. 


Katappinz. This fruit, the produce of a large tree, is extremely like 
the almond, both in the outer hufk and the kernel within, excepting 
that the latter, inftead of fplitting into two, as an almond ‘feadily does, is 
folded up as it were, and opens fomewhat like a rofe bud, but continuous 
and pot in diftiné pieces, 


Sala. The pulp of this fruit is fweetith, acidulous, and of a pleafant 
flavor. The outer coat, in fhape like a fig, is covered with f{cales, or 
the appearance of bafket Hoe When ripe it isof a dark brown. It 


enclofés 
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enclofes fometimes one, two, and three kernels, of a peculiar horny fub- 
flance. The tree is low and thorny. i eink At 


© Jamboo mera or jamboo cling. This fruit is in fhape like a ee or cone. 
The outer fkin, which is very fine, is of a beatitiful red, and the infide 
perfectly white. When ripe it is delicious eating, and has more fub- 
ftance than the generality of India fruits. \ In fmell it refembles the rofe, 
and the tafte partakes flightly of that flavor... There is one fpecies of it, 
which is called the rofe-water jamboo. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the bloffoms, the numerous ftamina of which are of a bright pink color. 
The tree, which grows in a handfome, regular, conical fhape, has large, 
deep-green, and pointed leaves. Yamboo ayer, is a-delicate and beauti- 
ful fruit in appearance, being a mixture of white and pink. ‘It is finaller 
than the jamboo mera, and not equal in its favor, whichis a Peter 

ble acid. The leaf is a deep green, pointed and pean es ; 


Nieetecees: The flavor of this fruit is a rich and leat beta Tr is 
red, and covered with foft {pines or hair, from whence its name. In ap- 


pearance it is not unlike the arbutus, but larger, DREMEE S ted, and more 
hirfuted. . 


Befides thofe which I haye attempted to give fome defeription of, the 
following fine fruits are in. great abundance, and to perfons who have 
been in any partof India, in general well known. The Mango, by many 
efteemed an unrivalled fruit, is. richer, but of a lefs delicate and elegant 
flavor than the mangufteen. The Plantain, pelang, or Indian fig, of which 
there are counted upwards of twelve. varieties, including the banana. 
The Pine-apple (’wanay). Thefe grow in. great plenty without the 
fmalleft degree of culture, further than fticking the plants-in the ground. 
Some think them inferior to thofe produced in Europe, but proba- 
bly becaufe their price is no more than two or three pence. .With 
the fame attention, they would doubtlefs, be much fuperior, and their 
variety is very great. Oranges (lzemou) of every fpecies are in extreme 
perfection. The Pumplenofe, or Shaddock (fo called in the Welt Indies 

from 


o- 
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from the name of the captain who carried them thither) is here very 
fine, and diftinguifhed into the white and red forts. Limes and lemons 
are abundant. The Guava or jzmboo protoccal, as the Malays call it, is 
well known in the weft of India, for a flavor which fome admire, and 
‘others equally diflike. The imfide pulp of the red fort is fome- 
times mixed with cream by the Europeans, to imitate ftrawberries, as 
“we ate naturally partial to what'refembles the produce ‘of our own coun- 
‘try. ‘Many I have ‘known, ‘amidft' a profufion of the richeft eaftern 
“fruits, ‘to “figh ‘for ‘an Englith coiling: or gooféberry. ‘Cuftard apple, 
(etree cayoo), derives it’s ‘name from the likenefs which it’s white ‘and 
rich pulp bears to a cuftard, ‘and it is accordingly eaten with a fpoon. 
“The Pomegranate (nullecmow) requires no comment. The Papa (caleekee) 
is a large, fubftantial, and wholefome fruit, ‘but not very highly fla- 
vored. The pulp is yellow, and the feeds, which are about the fize 
Yof a grain of pepper, have a hot tafte like creffes. The Cafhew ‘apple 
‘and nut (jaimbooeerong) are well known for the ftrong acidity of the 
‘former, ‘and the ‘cauftic quality of the oil contained in the latter, from 
‘tafting which the itlexperienced often fuffer. Rock or mufk' melons are 
“not common, but the water melons are in great plenty. ‘Tamarinds 
(affam), which are the produce of a large and noble tree, with {mail 
pinnated leaves, fupply a grateful relief in fevers, which too frequently 
‘require it. The natives preferve them with falt, and ufe them as an 
acid ingredient in their curries, and other ‘dithes. ‘It may be remarked, 
that in general they diflike fweets, and always ‘prefer fruits whil{t green ; 
‘excepting perhaps the doorean and jack; to the fame in their ripe ftate : 
the pine apple they eat with falt. Grape vines are planted with fuccefs 
by the Europeans, but are not cultivated by the people of the country. 
“There is found in the woods a fpecies of ‘Wild grape, called Pringat s 
and alfo a fruit that refenables the ftrawberry. 


The following fruits growing moftly wild in the country, are not 
equally known with thofe already enumesated, yet many of them boaft 
an exquifite flavor. Boca candees (doa fignifying fruit, is always pre- 
a to the particular name) malacco, tampooee, rotan, necpab, roocunt, 

rumpannis 


Ficwers. 
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rumpunni, kuddooee, muncoodoo, fuccoodoodoo, keelapon, embachang, tais, 
leffay, aman. Some of them however are little fuperior to our common 
berries, but probably might be improved by culture. 

*€ You breathe, in the country of the Malays; fays the writer whom 
I before quoted; an air impregnated with the odours of innumerable 
flowers of the greateft fragrance, of which there is a perpetual fuccef- 
fion the year round, the fweet flavor of which captivates the foul, and 
infpires the moft voluptuous fenfations.” | Although this luxurious pic- 
ture may be drawn in too warm tints, yet it is not without it’s degree of 
juftnefs. _The-country people are fond of flowers in the ornament of 
their perfons, and encourage their growth, as well as that of various odi- 
riferous fhrubs and trees. : 


The canango, beingatree of the largeft fize, and furpafled by few 
in the foreft, may well take the lead, on that account, in a defcription 
of thofe which bear flowers. Thefe are of a greenifh yellow, fcarcely 
diftinguifhable from the leaves, and feem to open only at fun-fet, when: 
they diffufe a fragrance around,, that of a calm evening affects the fenfes 
at the diftance. of many hundred yards, 


Choompaco (michelia). This tree grows ina regular,, conical fhape.. 
The flowers are a kind of {mall tulip,, but clofe and pointed at top : the 
color a deep yellow : the fcent ftrong, and ata diftance very agrecable.. 
They are wrapped in the folds of the hair, both of women and young, 
men, who aim at gallantry. 


Saygclappo.. Pretty fhrub... The leaves very deep green, with a long 
point. The flowers white, of the pink kind, but without vifible ftamina 
or piftil, the petals ftanding angularly like the fails of a windmill. P#-. 
char peering. This is a grand white flower, and bears the fame relation: 
tothe foregoing, that the carnation does to the common pink. The 


- Batavian catalogue calls it lrodendrum. 


Boonge 


Boongo vio: Tall, handfome fhrub, ‘The flower red, with juice of a 
deep. purple; called alfo the fhoe flower, from the purpofe it’s juice - 
has often been converted to by Europeans. Another fort has white 
flowers. The leaves of the tree are of a pale, yellowith green, ferrated 
and curled, 


Coombanganeojeor. ‘This is always planted about graves. ‘The flower 
is large, white, but yellow towards the center, of.a flrong: {cent, and 
confifting of five fimple, fmooth, thick petals, without vifible piftil or 
fiamina. -The tree grows in a ftunted irregular: manner, and even whilft 
young, has a venerable, antique appearance. The leaf is long, pointed, 
of a deep green, but moft remarkable in this,, that the fibres which run 
from the mid rib, are bounded by another that goes in a waving line all 
round, within a finall diftance of the circumference, forming a kind of 
border, a ee 

Salandap (crinum orafphodel lily).. It grows in a large umbell ; each 
flower on.a long footftalk, which divides into. fix large, white, turbinated 
petals, of an agreeable fcent. The ftamina are fix in number, about 
two inches long. The leaves are of the fpear kind, of a large fize. This. 
plant grows wild upon the beach, among thofe weeds which bind the 
loofe fands. The Batavian catalogue calls the crinum, dacenz. Pandan 
oongey. A beautiful fpecies of thefalandap. The generic marks arethefame,. 
but itis larger, and has a deep fhade of purple mixed with the white. 


Of the pandan, which is a fhrub with very long prickly leaves, -like 
thofe of the pine apple or aloe, there are many varieties; of which one 
produces a whitifh bloflom, a foot or two in length, which has not much 
the appearance of a flower, but has a very ftrong odoriferous fimell,. 
which is perceived at a great diftance. The common kind is employed 
for hedging. 


The Mellocr or melattee (nyctanthes) is an humble plant, bearing a: 
pretty white flower, of the moft agreeable fcent, in the opinion “of many. 
that 
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‘that the country produces. It is much worn by the Women, along With 
the boongo tanjong, and always planted near their houfes. It may be 
remarked that ** d0ongo,” or flower, is always prefixed to the names of 


‘thefe, as **'go0a” to the ‘fruit. ‘Thus ithe natives fay, ‘boongo welloor, 
Dconzo rid. 


Tanjong. A fair tree, ‘rich in foliage, of a'dark green: The flowers 
are radiated, ‘and of a yellowith white. ‘They are worn in wreaths by 
“the women. The “fcent, thotigh exquifite at a diftance, is too powerful 


when brought nigh. ‘The fruit is a drupe, enclofing a large, -blackith, 
flatted feed. 


Soondal ! mallam, or harlot of the night, from the dfrcumftance of it’s 
“blowing only at that time. This is a monopetalous, infundibuliform, 
white flower, of the tuberofe kind. The tubes which rife from the 
fingle ftem, divide into fix, deep fegments, pointed, flightly reflexed, 
and placed alternately under and over. The ftamina, which are fix, 
adhere clofely to the infide of the tube, their apices only being free. 
The ftyle rifes from the germen only half way in the tube, ‘feparating 
at top into three ftigmata. 


‘Geering landa. A papilionaceous ower refembling the lupin, or the 
fpartium more exactly. It is yellow, and tinged at the extrenies with 
red. The leaves are broad, pointed, and treble on each ftalk. “The 
feed rattles loudly in the pod, from whence the name; “ geering” fig- 
nifying the {mall bells worn by children about their legs and arms: 
“ Janda” is a hedgehog, to the {pines of ‘which animal they probably 
may fometimes adhere. 


Dacup. A white, homely flower; femiflofculous; faint fmell. ‘The 
leaves of the plant are curious, being double, as if two were joined to- 
gether, and folding with a hinge. The pod refembles the French-bean, 
and contains feveral flat feeds. | 


T. a Loong 
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Taboong broo, or monkey-cup. A vine with an uncommon, monope- 
talous flower, growing on a tendril from the extremity of the leaf, in 
fhape fomewhat like the pod of a Windfor-bean. At top is a cover, 
or valve, which opens and fhuts with a hinge, but ufually remains open, 
and as the cup is always ereét, it is found full of water, from the rains 
or dews. 


Imbang. A thrub, of which the leaf is {mall, light green, of an ir- 
regular figute. The flower is a light purple, with five yellow ftamina. 
The fruit is very fmall, round, whitifh, and bitter, but eaten by the 
natives. 


Cachoobeng (datura) Large white flower; monopetalous, infundibuli- 
form, rather pentagonal than round, with a fmall hook at cach angle. 
‘The ftamina are five with one pointal. The fhrub has much foliage; 
the leaves dark green, pointed, and fquare at the bottom. The fruit is 
of the fhape of an apple, very prickly, and contains a multitude of 
feeds. It appears to grow moftly by the fea fide. 


Setacko. A pretty rofaceous, crimfon flower, with five {mall petals, 
and as many ftamina, It is a long tube, growing from a calyx covered 
with purple hair. 
 Weltcoaft creeper. I know not the country name. A beautiful little, 
crimfon, monopetalous flower, divided into five angular fegments. It 
has five ftamina of unequal heights, purple, and one ftyle, white, with 
a biform, rough ftigma. The plant is a luxuriant creeper, with 2 
crinated or hairlike leaf. The flower clofes at funfet. 

The fcorpion flower is fingular and remarkable. In it’s fhape it very 
much refembles the infeét from which it takes it’s name, and the ex- 
tremity of. the tail has.a ftrong fmell of muk- 


The foregoing is but an imperfect account of the flowers which are 
of the growth of Sumatra. Befide thofe, there aré abundance, of 
? Aa which 


Medicinal 
fhrubs and 
herbs. 
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which it is difficult to determine, whether they are indigenous. or’ex- 


otics: fuch as the rofe, or boongo mowar, which is always fmall, of a 
deep crimfon color, and probably tranfplanted from the weft of India: 
the globe amaranthus, which is found in great plenty in the Batta coun- 
try, where ftrangers have very rarely penetrated : various kinds of pinks: 
the jeflamine: holyhock; with many others which feem to have had 
their origin from China. 


The Sumatrans have a degree of botanical knowledge that furprizes an 
European. They arein general, and at a’very early age, acquainted, not 
only with the names, but the qualities and properties of every fhrub and 
herb, amongft that exuberant variety with which thefe iflands are clothed. 
They diftinguifh the fexes of many plants and trees; (the papa or ca- 


“Jeekee for inftance) ; and divide feveral of the genera into as many dif- 


ferent {pecies as our profeffors. Of the pacoo or fern, I have had fpe- 
cimens brought me of twelve varieties, which they told me were not the 
whole, and to each there is a diftinét name. 


The fhrubs and herbs employed medicinally are as follow. Scarce 
any of them are’cultivated, being culled from the woods or plains as 
they happen to be wanted. 


Lazoondee. This thrub grows to the height of five or fix feet. The 
flower is fmall, monopetalous, divided into five fegments, labiated ; 
grows in the manner of London-pride, with fix or feven on each pedun- 
cle; the color light blue; has four ftamina, and one ftyle. The leaves 
are fpear-fhaped; three on one common footftalk, and that in the mid- 
dle being longeft, it has the appearance of a haftated leaf: deep green 
on the infide and whitifh on the back. The leaves have a ftrong, aro~- 
matic flavor, their tafte fomewhat refembles that of the black currant, 
but is bitter and pungent. It is efteemed a fine antifeptic, and employed 
in fevers, in the ftead of jefuit’s bark. ‘The natives alfo put it into gra- 
naries, and among cargocs of rice, to prevent the deftruction of the 
grain by weevils. 


Katoopong. 
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' ‘Kateopong. Refembles the nettle in gtowth ; it’s fruit, the blackberry. 
The leaf, being chewed, is ufed in dreffing fmall, frefh wounds. Seeup, 
Bears the refemblance of a wild fig, in leaf and fruit. It is applied to.the 
Neas fcurf’ or leprofy, when not inveterate. . Succoodoodoo. asthe ap- 
pearance of a wild rofe. A decottion of it’s leaves is ufed for curing a 
diforder in the fole of the foot, refembling the ringworm, called mal- 
toos, Padoovrooang. An herb with a pointed, ferrated leaf, bitter al- 
moft as rue. ‘An infufion of itis taken for the relief of diforders in the 
bowels. Cabeo.: The bark and:root are applied to cure the coedees or 
itch, rubbing it on the part affeéted. Marampocyan. The young thoots 
of this, are rubbed over the body and limbs after violent fatigue, having 
a refrefhing, and corroborating quality. Malee male. Plant with a 
white; umbellated: bloffom. The leaf is applied to reduce fwellings. 
Chappo. Wild fage. It refembles the fage of Europe, in color, tafte, 
fmell and virtues, but grows to the height of fix feet, and has a large, 
long and jagged.leaf, with a bloffom.refembling that of groundfil. Mur- 
reebcongan. A vine. The leaves broad, roundifh and {mooth. The juice 
of the ftalk is applied.to cure excoriations of the tongue. Ampi ampi. 
A vine, with leaves refembling the box, and a fmall flofculous flower. It 
is ufed as a medicine in fevers. Cadoo. An herb. The leaf in fhape and 
tafte refembles the betel. It is burned to preferve children newly born 
from the influence of evil fpirits (Jin). Goombay. A fhrub with mo- 
nopetalous, ftellated, purple flowers, growing in tufts. The leaves are 
ufed in diforders of the bowels. Yaboolan boocan. A thrub with a femi- 
flofculous flower, applied to the cure of fore eyes. Cachang parang. A 
bean, the pods of which are of a huge fize: the beans are of a fine 
crimfon. Ufed in pluretic cafes. Seepeet. A fhrub with a large oval 
leaf, rough to the touch and rigid. An infufion of it is drank in iliac 
affeGtions. Daoun fedingin. Leaf of a remarkable cold quality. It is 
applied to the forehead, to cure the head-ach, and fometimes in hot fevers. 


Long pepper is ufed for medicinal purpofes. Turmeric alfo, mixed 
with rice, reduced to powder, and then formed into a pafte, is much 
ufed outwardly, in cafes of colds, and pains in the bones; and chunam, 

or 
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or quicklime, is likewife campy rubbed on parts of the body affected 
with pain. 


In the cure of the bofs, or cooroo; which is an obftruction of the 
fpleen, forming a hard lump in the fide, and giving rife to a fpecies of 
fever, called dummum cooreo; a decottion of the following plants is ex- 
ternally applied: /eepeet toongool; madang tando, .attee ayer; tappar beffee, 
pactoo teang; tappar badda; labban pefang rooco; and ‘paceo lameédecn. 
A juice extractéd from the Malabattaye akkar, is taken.inwardly. 


In the cure of the poroo, or ringworm, they apply the ga/ergang, an 
herbaceous fhrub, with large, pinnated leaves, and a yellow bloffom. 
In the more inveterate cafes, barangan; which is a {pecies of waores at 
feni¢ or wi San and a ftrong panoeys is ufed. ir 


The white milky juice that flows from the fudu/udu, or Euphor- 


bium, when an incifion is made, the natives value highly as a medicine. 
The leaf of the tree is prefent death to fheep and Final 
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Animals—Beafts—Birds—Reptiles—InfeGs. 


i HE animal kingdom fhould claim attention, but the quadrupeds 
of the ifland being the fame as are found elfewhere throughout the eaft, 


Animals, 


already well defcribed, and not prefenting any new fpecies that Iam - 


acquainted with, I fhall do little more than fimply furnifh a lift of thofe 
which have occurred to my notice; adding a few obfervations, either 
here, or in the future courfe of the work, on fuch as may appear to re- 
quire it. The carbow, or Malay buffaloe, being an animal particularly 
belonging to thefe parts, and more ferviceable to the country people 
than any other, I fhall enter into fome detail of its qualities and ufes. 


Horfe: coodo. The breed is fmall; well made, and hardy. Cow: 
Sappee. Small breed. Buffaloe: carbow. A particular defcription will 
follow. Sheep: deeree-beerce. Small breed, introduced probably from 
Bengal. Goat : cambing. Befide the domeftic fpecies, which is in general 
{mall, and of a light brown color, there is the cambing cotan, or goat of 
the woods. One which | faw was three feet in height, and four feet in 
the length of the body. It had fomething of the gazelle in its appear. 
ance, and, excepting the horns, which were about fix inches long, and 
turned back with an arch, it did not much refemble the common goat, 
The hinder parts were fhaped like thofe of a bear, the rump floping round 
offfrom the back. The tail was very fmall, and ended ina point. The 
legs clumfy. The hair, along the ridge of the back, rifing coarfe and 
ftrong, almoft like briftles. No beard. Over the fhoulder was a large 
fpreading tuft of greyifh hair: The reft of the hair black throughout. 
The fcrotum globular. Its difpofition feemed wild and fierce, and it is 
faid by the natives to be remarkably fwift. Hog: babee. That breed 
which we call Chinefe. Dog: angin: cocyoo. Curs with ereét ears. 
Cat: cochin, All their tails imperfect and nobbed at the end, as if cut, 
‘or broken off. Rat: seecoofe. Elephant: gaja. Spoken of in ano- 
ther part. Rhinoceros: duddzh. Hippopotamus: ccode-ayer. Tiger: 
reemvw : machang. Spoken of in another part. Bear: breoroag. Small 

Bb and 
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and black; devours the hearts of the coconut trees. Otter: angin-ayer. 
Sloth. Stinkard: ¢eleggo. Porcupine: Jade. Armadillo: tangeeling. 
It perfeétly refembles the animal of America. Very rare, and made 
great account of by the natives; the fcales being fuppofed medicinal. 
Deer: ro*fo: Reejang. There are variety of the deer fpecies; of which 
fome are very large. Wild hog: babee octang. Hog deer: babee roof, 
Small and delicate animal; one of thofe which produce the bezoar.. 
Monkey: moonia: broo: feermang. Prodigious variety of this genus. 
Pole cat: moofang. Tiger cat: ecchin-recmow. Civet cat: The na- 
tives take the civet from the vagina of thefe, as they require it for ufe. 
Squirrel: toopye. Small, dark fpecics. Bat: locroug-tcecoofc. Many 
of confiderable (ize, which pafs in large flocks from one country to ano- 
ther; hanging at times, by hundreds, on trees. Some perfeétly refem- 
ble foxes, in fhape and color; but thefe cannot fly far. 


The buffaloe (carbow), which conftitutes a principal part of the food 
of the Sumatrans, is the only animal employed in their domeftic labors. 
The inland people, where the country is tolerably clear, avail them- 
felve of their ftrength, to draw timber felled in the woods.: the Malays,. 
and other people on the coaft, train them to the draft, and fometimes to 
the plough. Though apparently of a dull, obftinate, capricious natures. 
the carbow acquires by habit a furprizing docility, and is taught to lift 
the fhafts of the cart with its horns, and place the yoke, which is fixed 
to thofe, acrofs its neck ; needing no further harnefs than a breaft band,, 
anda ftring which is made to pafs through the cartilage of the noftrils. 
They are alfo, for the fervice of the Europeans, trained to carry bur- 
thens fufpended from each fide of a pack faddle, in roads or paths where 
the ufe of carriages is impratticable. It is extremely flow, but fteady 
in its work. The labor it performs, falls fhort of what might be expec- 
ted from its fize, and apparent ftrength, the leaft extraordinary fatigue 
particularly during the heat of the day, being fufficient to put a period. 
to its life, which is at all times precarious. The owners frequently ex- 
perience the lofs of large herds, in a fhort fpace of time, by an epidemic 
diftemper, called Loondoorg, that feizes them fuddenly, {wells their bo- 

dies, 
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dies, and gives way to’ no remedy yet difcovered. The moft part of the 
milk and butter required by the Europeans; the natives ufing neither ; 
is fupplied by them’; andthe milk is richer than what is there produced 
by the cow ; but not in the fame quantity. 


Though we have given tothe carbow, the name of Luffalce, it is an 
animal very different from that known in the fouthern parts of Europe, 
by the fame appellation, from the hide of which the buff leather is fup- 
_ pofed to be manufaétured. This, from the defcription given in fome 
of cur books of natural hiftory, refembles what we call in India, the 
Madagafcar bull; efpecially in the flefhy protuberance rifing from the 
neck, and extending overthe fhoulder. The carbow is a beaft of greater 
and more equal bulk, in the extent of the barrel. The legs are fhorter 
than thofe of the ox; the hoofs larger; the horns, which ufually turn 
backward, but fometimes point forward, are always in the plane of the 
forehead, differing in thar refpeét from thofe of all other cattle. Ex- 
cepting near tothe extremities, the horns are rather fquare than round ; 
contain much folid fubftance, and are valuable in manufacture. The 
tail lrangs down to the middle joint of the leg only, is fmall, and termi- 
nates in a bunch of hair, which is very rare in all parts of the body ; 
fearcely ferving to cover the hide. The neck is thick and finewy, nearly 
round, but fomewhat flatted at top; and has little or no dewlap depen~ 
dant from it. The organ of generation in the male, has an appearance, 
as if the extremity were’cut off. Itis not a falacious animal. The fe- 
male goes nine months with calf, which it fuckles during fix, from four 
teats. When croffing a river, it exhibits the fingular fight, of carrying 
the young one on its back. It has a weak cry,in a fharp tone, very un- 
like the lowing, of oxen. 


The luxury of the carbow confifts in rolling itfelf in a muddy pool, 
which it forms in any fpot,’ for its convenience, during the rainy wea- 
ther. This it enjoys in a high degree, dexteroufly throwing With its 
horn, the water and flime, when not of a fufficient depth to cover it, over 
its back and fides. Their blood perhaps is of a hot temperature, owing to 

which 
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which, this indulgence, quite neceflary to their. health, may be rendered 
fo defireable to them; and the mud which encrufts on theirr-body, pre- 
ferves them from the attack of infects, which, otherwife prove very trou- 
blefome. The natives light fires, for.them at night, in.erder:that the 

_fimoke may have the fame effect, and they have, of their own accord, the 
fagacity to lay themfelyes down to leeward, that they may enjoy the full 
benefit of it. ) 


They are diftinguifhed into two forts ;.the white and black. Both 
are equally employed in work, but the former is feldom-killed for food. 
‘Some of the people fay, that this exemption is owing to. its being ef- 
teemed facred, but I was affured by a learned padré, that it was neither 
forbidden by the Keraan, or any religious injunction, and that the.Ma- 
Jays catit, at times, without fcruple ; efteeming it however, very inferior 
to the black buffaloe. The Rajangs alfo have no general exception to 
it. Some of them eat it; and fome refufe, on the fame account that in- 
duced the Rechabites to drink no wine, and to live in tents ;. a vow of their 
forefathers: whilft others are deterred by the accounts of the ill effects 
that have attended it ; the body being obferved to break. out afterwards 
in blotches. Poffibly the whitenefs of the: buffaloe, may be owing to 
fome fpecies of diforder, as is the cafe with thofe people called white ne- 
groes. | 


It is faid not to be properly a wild aniimal of the country, though abound- 
ingin every part; which the name of carbew gelian (ftray buffaloes), given 
to thofe found in the woods, feems to confirm. Moft probably they 
were at firft wild, but were afterwards, from theirufe in labor and food, 
all catched, and domefticated by degrees, or killed in the attempts to 
take them. When they now colleét in the woods, they are faid to be 
{tray cattle; as the people of a conquered province, attempting to re- 
cover their natural liberties, are ftyled rebels. They are gregarious,.and 
commonly found in numbers together, being then, Jefs dangerous. to 
pafiengers, than when met with fingly. Like the turkey, they have an. 
antipathy toa red color. Whenwild,,they mua extremely fwift, keeping 

pace 
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pace Sew the fpeed. of a common horfe, - Upon an, attack, or alarm, 
they fly for a. fhort diftance, and. thenifuddenly face, about, and, draw 
up in battle array, with furprifing quicknefs and regularity ; their horns 
being laid back, and their muzziles projecting. Upon the nearer ap- 
proach of the danger that preffes on them, they make a feeond flight, 
and a fecond time halt, and form: and this excellent mode of retreat; 
which but few nations of the human race, haye attained to fuch a degree 
of difciplines as to adopt; they continue till they gain a neighbouring 
wood, Their principal foe, next to man, is. the tiger; but only the 
weaker fort, and the females, fall.a certain. prey to this ravager: the 
fturdy male buffaloe can fupport the firft vigorous {troke from the tiger’s 
paw, on which the fate of the battle ufually turns. | 

Of Birds there is a much greater variety than of beafis. To enumerate 
the different {pecies is quite beyond my, power. The moft ebvious are 
as follows: but Ido not offer this lift, as containing a tenth part of 


what might be found.on the ifland, wee a perfon who fhould confine his 
refearches to this fubject. 


The coo-ow, or SomanusiSiamatan or Argos pheafant, of which no.com- 
plete fpecimen has been hitherto feen in Europe, is a bird of uncom- 
mon beauty; the plumage being perhaps the moft rich, without any de+ 
gree of gaudinefs, of all the feathered race.,, It is found, extremely dif- 
ficult to be kept alive, for any., confiderable time. after catching it in the 
woods. I bave never known it. effected fot above asmonth. It has an 
antipathy to the light. When kept in adarkened place, it appears at 
its eafe, and fometimes makes ufeof the note or call, ffom which it takes 
its name, and which isirather plaintive, than harth like the peacock’s.: In 
the open day it is Quite moped and inanimate.; The heatismot equal-ia 
beauty to the reft ofthe bird.) The fleth, of which I haveeaten, perfectly 
refembles that of common: ehcrherse butit is.of much peters fize. Thefe 
alfo abound in the ie ay | 
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There is a great variety of the ftork kind; fome ‘of prodigious fize, 
and otherwife curious; as the Joorong cambinz, and boorong-oolar. | Of 
doves there ‘are’ are/two {pecies3 which’ have’ niany varieties; the one 
brown, called dallum, and'the-other green, called poont. The pooni-jamboo 
is a very beautiful bird. It.isfmaller than the ufual fize of ‘doves: the 
back, wings, and tail are green: the: breaft and crop are) white, but the 
front of the latter hasia light fhade ‘of pink: the:forepart of the head 
is of a deep pink, refembling -the bloffom! of the jamboo fruit,» from 
whence it’s name: the white of the breaft is continued ina narrow ftreak’s 
having the green on one fide and 'pidk on the other; half round the eye, 
which is large, full, and yellow; of which color is alfo the beak. They 
will live upon boiled rice, and paddee} but ‘their favorite: food, when 
wild, is the berry of the ram-pooni; doubtlefs therefore fo called. 

\ ; inv 3 JT iti ! via 

Of the parrot kind are many fpecies; as the kaykay, cocatoa ; parto- 
quet, and Joory. There are alfo, the kite; crow (gagha); plover (che- 
rooling); {nipe,; quail (cooyoo); wildduck; teal (belevbee); water-hen; 
lark; fea-lark; curlew; domeftic hen («yam), fome with black bones, 
and fome of the fort we call Freezland or negro fowls; hen of the-woods 
(ayam baroogo), the jago breed of fowls, which abound in the fouthern 
end of Sumatra, and weftern of Java, are remarkably large: I have 
feen a cock peck off of a common dining table: when fatigued, they 
fit down on the firft joint of the leg) and are’ then‘taller'than the com- 
mon fowls. ‘It is ftrange if the fame country,” Baritam)’ produces like- 
wife the diminutive  breed*that goes by that name. “Paddee birds (vo0- - 
rong peepee), fomething like our fparrows, are in’great ‘plenty, and de- 
flroy the grain. . The dial (moori) has a pretty, but fhort note.; there 
being, no: bird:on the ifland) which fings. ‘The minor (tecong) has the 
faculty of imitating human.fpeech, in greater perfection than any other 
of the feathered tribe: thete are both black,» and yellow of them. 
Owls, particularly the great horned one; ftarling; kingfifher; fwallow . 
(yang) ; engang, or rhinoceros bird: this is chiefly remarkable: for what 
is called the horn, which reaches half way down the bill, and then turns 


up.t ithe length of the bill, of one I meafured, was ten inches and an . 
half ; 
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half; the breadth, including the horn, fix and an half; length, from 
beak to tail, four feet; wings, four feet, fix inches; height one 
foot ; length of ‘neck, one foot: the beak is whitifh; the horn, 
yellow and red; the body black; tail white and ringed with black; 
rump, and feathers on the legs, down to the heel, white: claws, three 
before and one behind: the iris, red) In a hen chick, there was no 
appearance of a horn, and the iris was whitifh,, They eat either boiled 
rice, or tender flefh meat, , 

Of reptiles there is fome variety. The lizard fpecies are in abun- 
dance; from the cokazy, which isten or twelve inches long, and makes a 
very fingular noife, to the fmalleft houfe lizard, of which I have feen 
fome fearce half an inch in length. They are produced from eggs, 
about the fize of a wren’s, A remarkable circumftance refpecting them, 
which I do not find mentioned in the accounts of any writer, is, that 


Reptiles, 


on a flight ftroke, and fometimes through fear alone, they lofe their 


tails; which foon begin to grow again. The tail may be feparated, with 
the fimalleft force, and without any lof of blood, or evident pain to 
the animal, at any of the vertebrae. The grafs lizard is a f{pecies be 
tween thofe two, There is, I believe, no clafs of living creatures, in 
which the gradations may be traced with fuch minutenefs and regularity, 
as in this. From the fmall houfe lizard, abovementioned, to the largelt 
aligator or crocodile, a chain may be obferved of innumerable links, of 
which the remoteft will have a ftriking refemblance to each other, and 
feem, at firft. view, to differ only in bulk. The houfe lizard is the 
largeft animal that can walk in an inverted fituation: one of thefe, of 
fize fufficient to {wallow a cockroach, runs on the cicling of a room, and 
in that pofture, feizes it’s prey with the utmoft facility. This they are 
enabled to do, from the rugofe make of their feet, with which they ad- 
here ftrongly to the fmootheft furface: fometimes however, on fpring- 
ing too eagerly at a fly, they lofe their hold, and fall to the ground. 
They are always cold tothe touch, and yet the tranfparency of the bo- 
dies of fome of them, fhew us that their fluids have as brifk.a circu- 
lation as.in other animals: in none that I: have feen, is the periftaltic mo- 

tion 
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tion fo obvious as in thefe. The female carries two eggs at a time, one 
in the lower, and one in the upper part of the abdomen, on oppofite 
fides. They are called by the Malays ‘* cheechab,’ from the noife they 
make. | 


The cameleon, and the flying lizard are alfo found on Sumatra. The 
former, including the tail, are about a foot and a half long; green, 
with brown fpots, as I have them preferved.. When feen alive “in the 
woods, they are generally green; but not from the reflection of the 
trees, as fome have fuppofed; and’ when caught, they’ ufually turn 
brown ; feemingly the effect of fear; as men become pale. Like others 
of the genus, they feed on flies, which the large fize of their mouths 
is well adapted for catching. They have five long toes, armed with ~ 
fharp claws, on the fore and hind feet. Along the fpine, from the head 
to the middle of the back, little membranes ftand up, like the teeth of 
afaw. The flying lizards are about eight inches long. The membrane 
which conftitutes the wings, and which does not extend from, and con- 
nec with, the fore and hind leg, as in the bat fpecies, is about two or 
three inches in length. They have flapped ears, and a kind of bag, or al- 
phorges, under the jaws. In other refpeéts they much refemble the 
cameleon in appearance. They do not take diftant flights but merely 
from tree to tree; or from one bough to another. The country people 
take them in fpringes faftened to the ftems. : 


With frogs and toads the fwamps every where abound. Thefe fall a 
prey to the fnakes, which are found here of all fizes; though the largeft 
I ever happened to fee, was no more than twelve feet long. This was 
killed in a hen-houfe, where it was devouring the poultry. | It is very 
furprizing, but no lefs true, that they will fwallow animals of three or 
four times their own apparent bulk or circumference; having in their 
jaws or throat, a compreffive force, that reduces the prey to a conve- 
nient dimenfion. I have feen a finall fnake, with the hind legs of a frog 
fticking out of it’s mouth, each of them ‘nearly equal to the fmaller 
‘parts of it’s own body, which in the thickeft was not more than a man’s 

little 
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little finger. «The -ftories told, of their fwallowing deer and buflalocs, 
in Ceylon and Java, almoft, choke my belief, but1 really capnot take 
upon me to’ pronounce them falfe. . If a fnake of three.or four inehes di- 
ameter, (can gorge a fowl of fix or eight inches, I fee not but that a 
fnake ‘of thirty:-feet im length, and proportionate bulk and flrength, 
might {wallow almoft any beaft; after having fmafhed the bones, which 
they are faid to do by twining round the animal. I imaginé that the bite 
of very few, of the fhakes of Sumatra is, mortal, as | have never met 
with a well’ authenticated inftance of any perfon: fuffering. from;them, 
though they:are very numerous, and. frequently found in the houfes. 
The hooded fnake is feen in the country, but is not common. 


vi 


there is any part of the world, where greater variety is to be found; but 
this branch of natural knowledge has of late years become fo extremely 
comprehenfive, that I cannot take upon me to fay there are many new 
and undefcribed fpecies. It is probable however that there are a few; 
but in order to afcertain thefe, it is neceflary to have an accurate know- 
ledge of thofe already claffed, which Ido not pretend to. I fhall only 
make fome few remarks upon the ant fpecies, the multitudes of which 
overrun the country, and it’s varieties are not lefs extraordinary than it’s 
numbers. The white ant, or termes, I had intended a defcription of, 
with an account of it’s deftructive effects, but this fubject has lately been 
fo elaborately treated by Mr. Smeathman*, who had an opportunity of 
obferving them in Africa, that I purpofely omit it as fuperfluous. Of the 
formic , the following diftinétions are the moft obvious. The great red 
ant, called by the Malays “ crango:” this is about three fourths of an 
inch long; bites feverely, and ufually leaves it’s head, as a bee it’s fting, 
in the wound: it is found moftly on trees and bufhes, and forms it’s 
neft, by faftening together, with a glutinous matter, a collection of the 
leaves of a bough, as they grow. The common red ant, refembling our 
piflmire. The minute red ant, much fmaller than the former, There 


# See Philofophical Tranfaétions for the year 1781, 
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are alfo, the Jarge Diack ant, not equal in fize to the crango, but with a 
head of extraordinary bulk; the common black ant; and the minute black 
ant. ThefeI fay are the moft ftriking difcriminations; but the claffes 
are in faét, by many times more numerous, not only in the various gra- 
dations of fize, but in a circumftance which I do not recolleét to have 
been attended to by any naturalift; and that is, the difference ‘with 
which they affect the tafte, when put into the mouth; which often hap- 
pens unintentionally, and gave me the firft occafion. of noticing this 
fingular mark of variety. Some are hot and acrid, fome bitter, and 
fome four as verjuice. Perhaps this will be attributed to the different 
foods they have accidentally devoured; but I never found one which 
tafted fweet, though I have caught them in the-fact of .robbing a fugar 
or honey pot. Each fpecies of ant is a declared enemy of the other, and 
never fuffers.a divided empire. Where one party effects. a fettlement, 
the other is expelled; and in. general they are.powerful in proportion: to. 
their bulk; except the white ant, which is beaten from the field by 
others of inferior fize; and for this reafon it is a common, expedient 
to ftrew fugar on the floor of a warehoufe, in order to allure the formic: 
to the fpot, who do not fail to combat and overcome the ravaging, but 
unwarlike termetes. 


Produdtions. 
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'‘Produétions of the ifland confidered as articles of commerce. Pep- 
per trade. Cultivation of pepper. Camphire. Benjamin. Cafm 
fi § Se. i] f 7 > aug ; 


O F thofe productions of Sumatra which are regarded as articles, of 
commerce, the moft important and-moft abundant is:pepper. This is. 
the object of the Eaft India:comipany’s)trade thither, and this alone they. 
keep exclufively in their own hands; theinfervants, and merchants under | 
their protection, being ee deal in every other commodity the country 
affords. 


Pepper, 


Many of the chief snhiabioniin’ in different parts of the ifland, Bivens re ot ig 
as. is elfewhere related, invited) the:Englith to form fettlements\in their: 
refpective diftricts, factories: were accordingly eftablithed, anda: perma- | 
nency and:regularity thus given to the trade; which was very uncertain. 
whilft it ‘dependedsupon the fuccefs of occafional voyages to the coaft: 
difappointments‘enfuing not only from failure of adequate quantities: of; 
pepper tofurnifh cargoes: when wrequired, but, alfo,from the \caprices. and, 
chicanery:-of the prinees or chiefs: with, whom, the ,difpofal of it. lay.: 
Thefe inconvenientes; were) obviated) when, the agents| of the. company. 
were enabled by their: refidencé on-the, {pot,, toinfpect the. ftate of - the, 
plantations, )fecure’ the’ colleétion,of, the, produce, and. make an eftimate; 
. _ tonnage; — lida it,to. Hesenes 

J 

In. order to » bind the native chiefs. to the Bélenan of their, asiaginal: 
promifts and :profeffions, and, to, eftablifh, a, plaufible claim in oppofition; 
to.the attempts:of rival» European [powers.ta interfere in the: trade of. the 
country, contracts, attended with much form and folemnity, were en-- 
tered into with the former; by which they engaged ‘to oblige all their 
dependants, to. cultivate, pepper, and. to fecure to us the exclufive pur- 
chafe of 103: In- return. for which. mre were: to: be protected. from. their 
banlti  ‘enemiés;, 


6 
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enemies, fupported in the rights of fovereignty, and to be paid a certain 
allowance, or sues on the produce of their. yaks ve chica, er 


— 
ry 


“The — brs many yeurs ee for the eee, was ‘ten -n Spanith Dol- 
lars, or fifty fhillings per Jabar of. five hundred weight. By a late'‘refo- 
lution of the Company, with a view to the-encouragement of the plan- 
ters, it has been encreafed to fifteen dollars.’ The cuftoms or duty to the 
chiefs, varying in «different diftricts according to fpecific|agreementsy 
may be reckoned onan average, at one dollar and an half peribahar. This 
low price at which the natives) fubmit to’ cultivate pepper: for us, and 
which does. not produce annually, to‘cach man,» more than eight dollars, . 
according to the old rate of purchafe ; and the complete monopoly \we 
have obtained of it, from Moco Moco northward, to Flat Point fouth- 

ward ; ‘as well as the quiet'and peaceable demeanor of the.people urider 
- fach’ reftritions, is doubtlefs in a principal degree owing to the pecu-. 
liar’ manner’ in which this part of the ifland’ is cut, off from. all- 
communication with ftrangers, (who might. infpire the people with. 
ideas of profit 'and of refiftance), by the furfs which rage along thei fouth- 
weit coaft, and» almoft block up the-rivers., ‘The general want of an- 
chorage too, for fo many leagues tothe northwardrof the Straits of Sunda, 
has’ in all ages deterred the Chinefe*and other eaftern merchants;from 
attempting to eftablifh an intercourfe ‘that muft have’ been attended with 
imminent rifk, to unfkilfal navigators. Indeed I underftand it to be a 
tradition athong thofe who border on the fea ‘coafts, that’ it is not many 
hundred years fince thefe parts began to be inhabited; and! they’all fpeak. 
of their defcent as derived from the more inland country.* Thus it 
appears that thofe natural obftrhétions which we ‘are ufed to lament as 
the greatett detriment to out trade, are in fa advantages to which it in 
a Korn meafure owes ‘its exiftence.° In’ the northern countries of the 

shrine i ty trot rfocres dvi ie oe 7. 

* deans, who vifited Sumatra in 1622, and took ihre pains to iMate authentic ssf 
tion, fays that the fouthern part of the weft coaft was then woody and uninhabited ; and though 
this was doubtlefs not ftriétly true, yet it thews the ideas entertained on the firbjeét by the 
Malays, of whom he made his enquities, and proves how little communication there was with 
the fouthern people. | 

ifland, 
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ifland, where the people are numerous and their ports good, they are 


found to be, independant alfo,* and refufe to cultivate plantations, upon: 


any other terms, than thofe on which they can difpofe of the produce 
of them to private traders. 


. The pepper plant being {cientifically arranged: in our catalogues, and 
accurately defcribed by good writers, it is almoft unneceflary for me to 
fay, that it is a vine, or creeping plant, with a ligneous,ftalk, and dark 
green leaves, heart thaped, pointed, not poignant to the tafte, and having 
but little or mo fmell. The bloflom is fmall and white, and the fruit 
hangs in bunches refembling thofe of the currant tree, but longer and 
lefs, pliant. It is four or five months in coming to maturity. The ber- 
ries are at firft green, turning toa bright red when ripe and in perfection, 
and foon fall. off, if not gathered in proper time,.. As the whole clufter 
does not ripen at once, part of the berries would be loft in waiting for 
the latter ones: it is therefore neceffary to pluck the bunch, as foon as 
its firit berries ripen ; and itis even ufual to gather them green, when 
they attain to their full growth. Small bafkets flung over the fhoulder, 
and a triangular ladder are ufed in collecting the fruit ; which, when 
gathered, is fpread out upon mats, or fmooth fpots of clean, hard ground, 
without the garden. It there foon dries, and lofes its color, becoming 
black and fhrivelled, as we fee it in Europe. That which is gathered 
at a proper age, will fhrivel leaft: if plucked too foon, before the berry 
has acquired the due degree of hardnefs, it will in a fhort time, by re- 
moval from place to place, become mere duft.. When fpread to dry, 
the berries ina few days begin to loofen from the ftalks: it is then 
rubbed by hand, to clear it from thefe latter ; and when thoroughly dry, 
it undergoes a. kind of winnowing, to render it perfectly clean, As 
there will ftill, however, be light pepper among it, the planter being 
willing to. throw away as little as poffible, it muft again be garbled atthe 
feale; by machines for that purpofe.. A common trial of its goodnefs, 
is by rubbing it hard between both hands: if this produces little or no 
effect on it, the pepper is found ; but if it has been gathered too young, 
or has been fuffered to lie too long upon the earth, in moift weather, 
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@ great part of it will be reduced to duft. Pepper which has fallen to 
the ground over-ripe, and been gathered from thence, will be-known by 
being deprived of its outer coat. It is in this ftate, an inferior kind of 
white pepper. 


In the éultivation of pepper, the firft circumftance that claims at~- 
tention, and on which indeed the whole depends, is the choice of pro- 
per ground. The experiments hitherto made by Europeans, have not 
been fufficiently accurate, to determine the particular foil that fuits it 
beft; but it appears to thrive with nearly equal vigour in all the different 
kinds, between the two extremes; of fand, which prevails through the 
low country near the fea coaft; and of the barren, yellow clay, of which 
is formed the greater part of the rifing grounds, as they approach the 
hills. - The latter indeed, at greater or lefs depth, conftitutes generally 
the bafis even of the beft foils; but when covered by a coat of mould, 


‘not lefs then a foot deep, it is fufficiently fertile for every purpofe of 


this cultivation. The level ground, along the banks of rivers, if not fo 
low as to be flooded by the frefhes; or even then, if the water does not 
fethain upon it above a day; affords in general the moft eligible fpors, 
both in point of fertility, and the convenience, of water carriage for the 
produce.. Declivities, unlefs very gentle, are to be avoided; as the 
mould, loofend by culture, is liable in fuch fituations, to be fwept 
away by the heavy rains. Even plains, when covered by long grafs only, 
will not be found to anfwer, without the affiftauce of the plough, and of 
manure; their long expofure to the fun, exhaufting the fource of their 
fertility. How far the produce in general might be encreafed by the 
introduction of thefe improvements in agriculrure, I cannot take upon 
me to fay, but I fear, that from the natural indolence of the people, 
and their averfenefs from the bufinefs of pepper planting, owing in great 
meafure to the fimall returns it yields them, they will never be prevailed 
upon to take more pains with it than they nowdo. The planter, there+ 
fore, depending more upon the natural quality of the foil, than on any 
improvement “it may receive from his labor, will find none to fuit 
his purpofe better. than that covered with old woods; whofe rotting 
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trunks, and falling Jeavés, enfure to hima degree of fertility, fuperior 
to any that is likely to be given to other ground; by a people, with 
whom agriculture isin its infancy» ‘Such fpots are generally chofen by 
the induftrious among them for their ‘/addangs (paddee or rice planta 
tions); and though the labor that attends them is confiderable, and it 
may be prefumed, that their fertility can fearcely be fo foon exhaufted,. 
it is very feldom that they feek from the fame ground, a fecond crop’ of 
grain. Allured by the certainty of confiderable produce from a virgin foil, 
and having land, for the moft part at will, they renew their labor annu- 
ally, and defert the plantations of the preceding year. Such deferted 
plantations, however, are often favorable for pepper gardens; and young 
woods, of ‘even three or four years growth (balockar), frequently cover 
ground of this nature, equal to any that is to be met with. Upon the 
whole, where variety of fituations admits of choice, the preference is to 
be given, to level grounds; moderately elevated; covered with wood; 
as near as may be to the banks of rivers or rivulets; and the furface of 
whofe foil is a dark mould of proper depth. This is to be cleared as for 
‘a laddang; the underwood being firft cut down, and left fome days to 
Wither, before’ the larger trees are felled. “When completely dry, and 
after fome continuance of fair weather, the whole is burned; and if 
effectually done, little nee to render the fpot as clear as is requifite. 

“The garden Baie is then marked out, in regular fquares of fix feet 
or five Malay covits, the intended diftance of the plants of Which there 
ate ufually a thoufand in each garden. The next bufinefs is’ to ‘plant 
the chinkareens. Thefe are to ferve as props to the pepper vines, (as 
the Romans planted elms for their grapes), and are cuttings of a tree of 
_ that name, put in’ the ground {everal months before the peppery ‘that the 
fhoot may be ftrong enough to fupport the plant, when it comes‘to twine 
round it. Sometimes the chinkareetis are chofen fix feet long, andthe: 
vine is then planted the fame feafon, or as foon as the former is ‘fuppofed 
to have taken root: but the principal objections to this method are, that 
in this ftate, they are very liable to fail, and require renewal, ‘to the 
| abe of the gardens that their fhoots are not fo vigorous’ 4s thf of 
} the 
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the fhort cuftings; and that they frequently grow crooked. The’ cir- 
cumftances which render: the chinkareen’particularly proper for this pur- 
pofe, are, it’s eafinefs and.quicknefs of growth; and the little thorns or 
{pines with which it is) armed, enabling,the »vine more firmly to adhere 
toit., Some, however,, prefer the bitter chinkareen, (with a brownith 
red flower), though {mooth, to the prickly (bearing a white), becaufe 
the elephant, which often proves deftructive to the gardens, avoids the 
former, on account of) its difagreeable tafte, though it is not deterred by 
the f{pines, from devouring the other fpecies. Thefe, however, are 
more generally in ufe. 


When the chinkareen has been fome months planted, the moft promi- 
fing, perpendicular fhoot, is to be referved for growth, and the reft to 
be lopped off; and when it has attained to the height of two, or at 
moft, two fathoms and a half, it isto be headed or topped; no further 
height being required. | 


It has been often doubted, whether the growth and produce of the 
pepper vine, is not confiderably injured by the chinkareen, which mut 
rob it of it’s proper nourifhment, by exhaufting the earth. On this 
principle, the vine, in other of the eaftern iflands, and particularly at 
Borneo Proper, is fupported by poles, that do not vegetate, as are hops in 
England. _ Yet it is by no means clear to me, that the Sumatran method 

is fo difadvantagcous as it may feu By reafon of the pepper vine 

| lating many years, whilft the poles, expofed to the fun and rain, and 
loaded with a confiderable weight, cannot be fuppofed to laft above 
two feafons; there muft be a frequent shifting; which, notwithftanding 
the utmoft care, mutt tear the plants, and often deftroy them. Befides, 
it may perhaps bethe cafe, that the fhelter from the violent rays of the 
fun,| afforded: by the branches of the chinkareen, to the plants; and 
which, during the dry monfoon,, is. of the utmoft confequence; may 
go near to counterbalance the injury occafioned by their roots: not to in- 
Sift on the opinion of .a celebrated writer; that trees, acting as fyphons, 
derive from the air, and tranfmit to the earth, as much of the principle 
. of 
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of wegetation, as are expended in their nourifhment. I believe it is not 
obferved, that ground, covered with large trees, or. other perennials, is 
much impoveriflied by them; which: perhaps may only be the’ cafe with 
anaes Of" this at ge do not pretend to judge. 


The chinkareens are planted one fathom, or one fathom and a quar- 
ter, afunder, that they may not impede each other's growth, or keep 
too nich of the air from’ the vines. The boughs are carefully lopt 
from the ftem) and the top cut’ in flich a manner, as to make it fpread 
in'an umbell, for the purpofe of more effectually fhading the garden. 
The proper feafon for lopping them, is during the rainy months, or 
November, December, and January, which, befide the view to their 
ihootny forth again towards the dry feafon, prevents the plants from 
being injured by the dropping from the ‘branches, Great affiduity is re- 
quired of thé planters, to keep the gardens from being overrun with 
weeds and fhrubs, which would foon choke the plants. Thefe they re- 
move with the prang (bill) and hoe; taking care not to injure the roots 
of the pepper: yet, in the hot months of June, July, and Auguft, they 
fuffer the ground to remain covered with Jallang (long grafs), as it con- 
tributes to mitigate the effects of the violent heat upon the earth, and 
preferves the dews, that at this time fall copioufly, a longer time on the 
ground; which tends much to encourage the growth of the young vines, 
and thofe newly turned down. 


The plants of the pepper are moft commonly taken from the fhoots 
that run along the earth, from the foot of an old vine; and as thefe, 
from almoft every knot or joint, ftrike roots into the ground, and fhoot 
up. perpendicularly, a fingle joint, in this ftate, is a fufficient plant for 
propagation. It requires at firft fome little affiftance, ‘to train it to the 
chinkareén; but it will foon fecure it’s hold, by the fibres that ie: 
fron the joints of it’s ftem and branches. 


‘Two vines.are ufually planted to one chinkareen. Thefe are fuffered 
to grow for three years, with only a little occafional attention; by 
F f which 
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which time they attain, according as the foil is fertile, the height of 
eight to twelve. feet,. and: begin, to thew. their fruit... Then the opera- 
tion, of turaing down, is,pesformed ;, for-whi¢h,| moderate rainy weather 
is neceflary. They:are cut, off. ahout three; feet, from. jthe*ground,..and 
being loofened from the prop, are bent into the earth, in fuch a man- 
ner, that. the, upper end returns to the. roots ; the. vine. lying; horizon- 
tally, and, forming. a kind of cirele... This, by. laying. as it.were a new 
foundation, is fuppofed to give-freth vigor to,the\plants,,and they,bear 
plentifully the enfuing feafon; whereas, if permitted to run up, in, the 
natural way, they would. exhanft themfelves in leaves, and produce but 
little fruit. The garden fhould be turned down at.the feafon, when 
the clufters begin to ripen ; and there i is faid to be a great nicety in hits 
ting. the exact time ; for if it be done. too ‘fon, t the vines fometimes do: 
not bear for, three years afterwards, like freth. plants ; 3. and on the other 
hand allo, the produce is retarded, when, they omit, to, tusn them down 
till after the fruit is gathered ; which, avarice of prefent, at the expence 
of future advantage, fometimes inclines them, to., It is not very, mates 
tialhow many ftems the vine-may have, i in. its firft growth, b but after turn- 
ing down, two. only, (or if very. ftrong,. one) muft, be ; fuffered to. rife, 
and cling to the chinkareen : more are fuperfluous, and. only weaken 
the whole. . The furplus number may however. be adyantageouily ufed, 
by being cut off at the root, on turning down, .. and, tranfplanted . either 
to the chinkareens, whofe vines have failed, or to: others, encrealing t the 
garden. With thefe offsets, whole gardens may be at ence planted, and 
the fem. thus removed will bear as .foon, or ne arly. fo,.4sshat, from which 
it has been taken,. The chinkareen intended to receive them. mutt, of 
courfe, be ‘proportionably. Tange. “Where the plants or offsets, of this 
kind (called Jado angore), can be . procured i in plenty, from. gardens that 
are turning:d down, they are fometimes planted of the-full fize, two. fathoms; 
by which, means;,fruit may be, obtained, at, farthe, by. the fecond feafon.. 
The luxuriant fide-fhoots from the vines,:are tobe: plucked off ; as welk 
as thofe that creep along the ground, unlefs where they may be required 
for plants ;. and if: the head. of the. vine. iiciait too. bufbyait, muft be 
BRERA away 7 
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\ Befides the method already deferibed, of turning down vines, the’ plan- 
ters fometimes practice the following. The original vine, whem cut 
fhort, is not bent into'the earth; but two or three! of the beft fhoots from 
it'are turned down, and! let to fpring up at fome diftance; being ftill 
brought back, and’ trained to the fame'chinkareen.. By this means the 
nourifhment is collected'from:a more extenfive circuit of earth. Some- 
times the gardens are fuffered' to grow without turning down at all; 
but as the produce is fuppofed to be confiderably injured by the neg- 
le&, and doubtlefs with reafon, the contrary is enjoined by the ftricteft 


- When the vines originally planted'to any of the chinkareens, are ob- 
ferved to fail or mifs; inftead of replacing, them with new plants, they 
conduét one of the fhosts, or fuccours, from a neighbouring” vine, to 
the {pot, thraugh-a trench: made in the ground, andi there fuffer it to rife 
upianew; often at the diftance of ‘twelve or fourteen. feet from the pa- 
rent ftock. . 


This practice of turning down the-vines, which appears very fingular, 
and certainly contributes to the duration, as well as ftrength of the plant, 
yét probably may amount to nothing more than a fubftitute for tranfplan- 
tation. The people of Europe obferving that plants often fail to 
thrive, when permitted’ to'grow up im the fame beds: where they were 
firft fer, found: it expedient tu remove them, at a certain period’ of ‘their 
growth, to frefh fituations: The Sumatrans obferving the fame failure}, 
in the firlt cafe, had recourfe to the fame alternative ; but effeéted ir in a 
different, and perhaps more advantageous mode. It fhould be remarked 
that attempts haye been made to propagate the pepper by cuttings, or 
layers, called charrang, inftead of the ufual method ; which at firft’ feemed 
to promife efeat fiiccefs'; but it was found that thefe did not continue to 
Bear, for an equal number of years; which was a powerful argument 
for difcontinuing- the experiment. 


The 
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. The vines, as has been obferved, generally begin to bear in three years 
from the time of planting ; but their produce/is retarded for-one, or per- 
haps two years, by the procefs_ of turning them down. This. afterwards 
continues to encreafe, till the feventh or eighth: year, when the garden 
is efteemed in prime; and that ftate it maintains, according to the good- 
nefs of the foil, for one, two or three years, when it gradually declines, till 
it grows too old to bear. . Fruit has beengathered from fome at the age 
of twenty years; but fuch inftances are-very uncommon. | 

A man and woman, if induftrious, may with eafe look after a garden 
of athoufand vines; befides raifing paddee fufficient for their fubfift- 
ence: or one hard working man can perform it, In order to lighten 
the tafk, a crop of grain is commonly, and may without detriment, be 
raifed from the garden ground in the firft. feafon. When cleared, juft 
before they fow the paddee, the fhort chinkareens are to be planted ; and 
when it is reaped, and the ftalks of it cleared away, thefe are of proper 
age to receive the vines. By thus uniting the objeéts of his culture, 
the planter may have a garden formed, without any other, (fora fea- 
fon) than the ufual labor neceffary for Failing lil for his family, 


‘The pepper gardens are planted 4 in even rows, running are and at 
right angles with eaeh other. Their appearance is very beautiful, and ren- 
dered more ftriking by the contraft they exhibit to the wild fcenes of nature 
which furround them. In highly cultivated; coppetatet fuch as England, 
where landed property is all lined out, and be 
walls and hedges, we endeavour ta give our gardens sie pleafure grounds, 
the charm of variety and novelty, by imitating the wildneffes of nature 
in ftudicd irregularities. Winding walks, hanging woods, craggy 
rocks, falls of water, are all looked upon as improvements; and the 
ftately avenues, the canals, and lawns of our anceftors, which afforded 
the beauty of contraft, in ruder times, are now exploded. Thefe 
different taftes are not merely the effect of caprice, nor entirely of re- 
finement, but refult from the change of circumftances. A man who 
fhould attempt to exhibit on Sumatra, the modern, or irregular ftyle of 

laying 
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laying Sut grotinds, would WeRAE Brit little Attention, “as the Uninproved 
feenes, ae on evay Ade, would probably eefipte his labors. 
Coutld fie, on ‘the cotierity, ‘Paife up, amidft thefe’ magnificent wilds, 
Otte” of ‘the ‘antiquated partérres, With’ its “Canals’ aiid fountaing, ae 
fymnthetry he has‘leatned to defpife; his: work would produce adiniration 
and delight. A pepper garden cultivated in England, would not, in 
point of external appearances be confidered as an object of extraordi- - 
nary beauty,” and would ‘be particularly found fault with’ for its unifor- 
mity; yet, in Sumatra, I never entered one, after travelling many miiles, 
as is ufually the cafe, through the woods, that I did not find myfelf af- 
fected with a ftrong { fenfation ‘of pleafure, Perhaps: the fimple view of 
‘homan’ indaftry,” ‘fo feantily prefeuted 5 in that ifland, might contribute to 
this pleafure, by awakeuing Hols! facial feelings thar ‘natire hae infpired 
fis with, ‘and which make'our ‘breafts ‘glow on the Petcepiion of what- 
ever indicates the ais of our eas creatures, ) . 


» 
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“Once i in every year, a furvey of all ‘e pepper plantations is re ge 
by the Company’ 's European fervants, refident at the various fettlements, 
in the neighbourhood of which that article 1 is cultivated. ~ The number 
of vines in each particular garden is counted ; accurate obfervation is 
made of its ftate and condition ; orders are given, where neceflary, for 
further care, for completion. of ftipulated quantity, renewals, changes 
of fituatian for better foil ; and rewards and punifhments are diftributed 
to the planters, as they appeat, fron. the degree of their. ‘Ynduftry or re- 
miffnels, deferving of either. Memorandums of all thefe are noted i in 
the furvey-books, which, befide giving prefent information to the chief, 
and to the governor and council, to whom a copy is tranfmitted, ferves 
as a guide and check’ for the furvey of the fneceeding year. An ab- 
ftraét of the form of the book is as follows. It is divided into fundry 
colums, containing, the name of the village; the names of the planters; 
the number of chinkareens planted; the number of vines juft. planted; 
of young vines, not in a bearing ftate, three claffes or years; of young 
Vines not in a bearing ftate, three claffes ; of vines in prime ; 
of thofe on decline; of thofe that are old, but ‘ftill “produétive ;- 
the totdl number; and laftly the quantity of pepper received 

Gg durin 
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during the year. A {pace is left for occafional remarks,.and at the con- 
clufion is fubjoined a comparifon of the totals of each colum, for the 
whole diftriét or refidency, with thofe. of the, preceding year, This 
bufinefs, the reader will perceive to be attended with confiderable 
trouble, exclufive of the aétual fatigue of the furyeys, which from the 
nature of the country, mutt neceffarily be performed on foot, ina 
climate not very favourable to fuch excurfions. The journeys in few 
places can be performed in lefs than a month, and often require a much 
longer time. | | | am, 


The inhabitants, by the original contraéts of the head men with the 
company, are obliged to plant a certain numberof vines: each family one 
thoufand, and each young unmarried man, five hundreds and in order 
to keep up the fucceflion of produce;. fo foon as their gardens attain to 
their prime ftate, they are ordered to prepare-others, that may begin ta 
bear, as the old ones fall off; but as this can feldom be enforced, till 
the decline becomes evident, and as young gardens are liable to various 
accidents, which older ones are exempt from, the fucceffion is rendered 
incomplete, and the. confequence is, that the annual produce of each 
diftrict fluctuates, and is greater or Jefs, in the proportion of the quan- 
tity of bearing vines to the whole number. To enter minutely into.the 
detail of this bufinefs, will not afford much. information or entertain- 
ment to the generality of readers,. who will however be furprized to hear 

that pepper planting, though fearcely an art, f lutte fkill appears to 

be employed. in its eyltivation, is neverthelefs a very abftrufe fcience. 
The profoundeft inveftigations of very able heads. have been beftowed on 
this fubject, which took their rife from the cenfures naturally exprefled 
by the Direétors at home to the Servants abroad, for a fuppofed mif- 
management, when the inveftment, as it is termed, of pepper, decreaf- 
ed in comparifon with, preceding years, and which the unfavorable. 
nefs of feafons did nat by any means account for fatisfactorily. To ob- 
viate fuch charges, it became neceflary for the gentlemen who fuperin- 
tended the bufinefs, to pay attention to, and explain the efficient caufes 
which unavoidably occafigned this fluctuation, and ta eflablith general 
principles. 
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principles of calculation, by which to determine at any time, the pro~ 
bable future produce of the different refidencies. Thefe will depend 
upon a knowledge of the medium produce.of a determinate number of 
vines, and the medium number to which this produce is to be applied ; 
both of which are to be afcertained only from a comprehenfive view of 
the fubje&t, and a nice difcrimination. Nothing general can be deter- 
mined from detached inftances. It is not the produce of one particular 
plantation, in one particular ftage of bearing, and in one particular fea. 
fon; but the mean produce of all the various claffes of bearing vines 
collectively, drawn from the experience of feveral years, that can alone be 
depended on in calculations of this nature. So in regard to the medium 
number of vines prefumed to exift at any refidency in a future year, to 
which the micdium produce of acertain number; one thoufand for inftances 
is to be applied, the quantity of young vines of the firft, fecond and third 
year, muft not be indifcriminately advanced, in their whole-extent, to 
the next annual ftage, but a judicious allowance, founded on experience 
muft be made, for the accidents to which, in fpite of a refident’s utmoft 
care, they will be expofed. Some are loft by neglect or death of 
the owner; fome are deftroyed by inundations, others by elephants and 
wild buffaloes, and fome by unfavorable feafons; and from thefe feveral 
confiderations, the number of vines will ever be found confiderably 
decreafed, by the time they have arrived at a bearing ftate. Another im- 
portant object of confideration, in thefe matters, is the comparative 
ftate of a refidency «te any particular period, with what may be juftly 
confidered as its medium ftate. There muft exif a determinate propor- 
tion, between any number of bearing vines, and fuch a number of young 
as are neceflary to replace them when they go off and keep up a regular 
fueceffion. This will depend in general upon the length of time before 
they reach a bearing ftate, and‘during which they afterwards continue is 
it. If this certain:proportion happens at any time to be difturbed, the 
produce mult become irregular. Thus, if at any period, the number of 
bearing vines fhall be found to exceed their juft proportion to the total 
number, the produce, at fuch period, is to be confidered as above the 
mean, anda fubfequent decreafe may be with certainty predi¢ted, and: 

wige: 
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vice versa. If thenvthis proportion can be known, and the ftate of poe 
pulation in a refidency.afcertained, ir becomesieafy to determine the true 
medium number of 1 ise wines in that scaled | 


There are,, siecle to ee uton bf. es Suits aa isin var 
or claffes of vines, each advanced one year. Of thefe claffes, fix are 
bearing, and five young. If therefore the gardens were not lable to 
accidents, but paffed on from column to column undimimifhed, the true 
proportion of the bearing vines to the young, would be as fix to five, 
or to the total, as fix to eleven. Butthe various contingencies above 
hinted at, muft tend to reduce this proportion; while on the other hand, 
if any.of the.gardens fhould continue longer than is neceflary to pafs 
through ‘all the ftages on the furvey book, or fhould remain more than 
one year in a,prime ftate, thefe circumftances would tend to encreafe the 
proportion. What then is the true medium proportion, can only be 
determined from experience, and by comparing the ftate of a refidency 
at various fucceffive periods. In order to afcertain this point, a very in- 
genious gentleman, and able fervant ef the Eaft India Company * ; to 
whom I am indebted for the moft part of what Ihave aid before the 
reader on this fubje&t; drew out, in the year 177.7, a general compa- 
rative view of Manna refidency, from the furveys of twelve years, an- 
nexing the produce of each year. From the ftatement it appearedy 
that the proportion of the bearing vines to the whole number, in that 
diftri€t, was no more than 5,1 to 11, inftead of 6 sv 11, which would 
be the proportion if not reduced by. accidents: and further, that when 
the whole produce of the twelve years was diffufed over the whole num- 
ber of bearing vines during that period, the produce of one thoufand 
vines came out to be four hundred and fifty three pounds, which muft 
therefore be eftimated as the medium produce of that refidency. The 
fame principle of calculation being applied to the other refidencies, it 
appeared, that the mean annual produce of one thoufand vines, inl 
the various ftages of bearing, taken collectively throughout the country, 
deduced from the experience of twelve years, was four hundred and 
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four pounds. It likewife became evident from the ftatements:drawn out 
by that gentleman, that the medium annual produce of the company’s 
fettlements on the weft coaft of Sumatra, ought to be eftimated at twelve 
hundred tons, of fixteen hundred weight; which is corroborated by an 
average of the aétual receipts for any confiderable number of years. 


Thus much will be fufficient to give the reader an idea of peppet 
planting, asa feience. How far, in a commercial light, this produce 
anfwers the Company’s views in fupporting the fettlements, is foreign 
from my purpofe to difeufs, though it is a fubjeét on which not a little 
might be faid. It is the hiftory of the ifland, and it’s inhabitants, and 
not of the pie interefts, that I attempt to lay before the public. 


“The natives diftinguith three fpecies of pepper, which are called 
at different places by differentnames. At Laye, in the Rajang country, 
they term them /ado Cawoor, lado Mauna, and lado Fambee, from the 
parts where each fort is fuppofed to prevail, or from whence it was firft 
brought tothem. ‘The lado Cawoor, or Lampoon pepper, is the ftrong- 
eft plant, and bears the largeft leaf and fruit; is flower in ‘coming to 
perfection than the fecond, but of much longer duration, ‘The leaf and 
fruit of lado Manna are fomewhat fmaller, and its peculiarity, that it bears 
foon and in large quantities, but feldom paffes the third or fourth years 
crop. The Jambee, which has defervedly fallen into great difrepute, is 
of the fmalleft leaf and fruie, very fhort lived, and not without difficulty 
trained tothe chinkareen. In fome places tothe fouthward they diftin- 
guifh two kinds only, lado Secdool and lado Fambee. Lado fooloor and 
lado angore are not diftinctions of fpecies ; the former denoting the young 
fhoots of pepper commonly planted, in oppofition to the latter, which is 
the term for planting by flips. 


~~ White pepper is manufa&tured by ftripping the outer huff or coat from 
the ripe’ and perfeét grains. This was for centuries fuppofed in Eu- 
rope to have been the produce of a different plant, and to poffefs qua- 
lities fuperior tothe common fort ; on the ftrength of which idea, it wied 
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to fell for fome time, at the India fales, for treble the price of the blacks 
But it loft this advantage as foon as it came to be known, that the fecret 
depended merely on the art of blanching the common pepper. For-this 
purpofe it is fteeped fora certain time ; about a fortnight ; in water, in 
pits dug for the occafion in the banks of rivers, and fometimes in fwamps 
and ftagnant pools; till by fwelling it burfts its tegument, from which 
it is afterwards carefully feperated by drying it in the fun and rubbing it 
between the hands, _ It has been much difputed, and is {till undetermi- 
ned, to which fort the preference ought to be given. , The white pepper 
has-this fuperiority, that it can be made of no other than the beft and 
foundeft grains, taken at the propereft ftate of maturity: but on the 
other hand it is argued, that by being fuffered to fteep the neceflary time 
in water, its ftrength is confiderably diminifhed, and that the outer hufk 
which is loft by the procefs, has a peculiar flavor. diftiné from that of 
the heart, and though not fo poignant, more aromatic. The white pep- 
per ftands the Company in about three times the price of the black; ow- 
ing to the encouragement they were obliged to give the planters to in- 
duce them to deviate from their accuftomed traét; but having been fold 
a few years ago at an equal, and I believe one feafon at an inferior rate, 
orders: were fent. out for reftraining the, manufa¢ture to a very). fmall 


quantity. 


The feafon of the pepper vines bearing, as well as that of moft other 
fruits on Sumatra, is fubject to great irregularities, owing perhaps to the 
uncertainty of the monfoons, which are not there fo ftrictly periodical, 
ason the other fide of India, Generally fpeaking, however, the pepper 
produces two crops in the year; one called the greater crop, .(poopoot 
augoong) about the month of September, the other called the leffer or 
half crop (4002 /ello) about the month of March. Sometimes in particular 
diftri€ts, they will be employed in gathering it in fmall quantities, during 
the whole year round ;. blofloms and ripe fruit appearing together on the 
fame vine ;, whilft perhaps in others, the produce is that year confined 
to one crop. In Laye refidency, the principal harveft of pepper, in the 
year 1766, was gathered between.the months of, February and May, in 


1767, 
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19767 and 1768, about September and Oétober; in 1772, between June 
and Auguft, and for the four fucceeding years was feldom received earlier 
than November and December. ‘Long continued droughts, which fome- 
times happen, ftopthe vegetation of the vines, and retard the produce. 
This was particularly experienced in the  year.1775, when: for a period 
of about’ eight months, fearcely a fhower of rain fell to moiften the 
earth. ' The vines were deprived of their foliage; many gardens perith- 
ed, and a general deftruction was expected: But this apparent calamity 
was’ attended‘ with a confequencé not forefeen; though analogous to the 
ufiial operations’ of nature in that climate. “The natives, when they 
would force a tree that is‘backward,°to produce frvit, ftrip it of it’s 
teaves, by which means the nutritive juices are referved for that more 
important ufé, and the bloffoms foon begin to fhew themfelves in abun 
dance. A fimilar effect was ' difplayed in’ the’ pepper gardens; by. 
the inclemency of the’ feafon. - ‘The vines, as foon-as the rains began 
to defcend, threw out bloffoms in a profufion unknown before; old’ 
gardens which had been unprolific for two or three years began to bear; 
and accordingly the crop of 1776,7 omer og iri that of- ‘many 
proceeding years.. ih it 


The pepper is ‘moftly brought down from the country on rafts (rackee) 
which are fometimes compofed of rough timbers, but ufually of large 
bamboos ; {with a ‘platform of the fame, fphit, to keep the cargo dry. 
They are {teered'at both head’ and ftern, in:the more rapid’ rivers,’ with’ 
a kind of “Faddery ot fkull rather; having a broad blade, fixed in’ fork 

or crutéh:: iad hofe who fteef are obliged to exert 'the whole ftrength of’ 
thé body, in thofe places efpecially where the fall of the water is fteep, 
and'the courfe winding. But the purchafe of the fkullis of fo great 
power; Sehae’ they” can move the’ raft bodily acrofs the river; When both’ 
acted upon at*the fame time.’ But notwithftandihg “their great 
dexterity; and their judgment” in ‘chafing the’ channel, they ‘are liable to- 
meet With Sbitruétion in large trees and rocks, which,*from the violence 
of the ftream, overfet, and fometimes dah their raft to pieces. 
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_Itisa generally received. opinion; that pepper does hot. fuftain any da- 
mage by an immerfion. in fea water ; a cireumftance that attends’ per~ 
haps a fourth part of the whole quantity fhipped from the coaft, - The 
furf, through which it is.carried in an open boat, calléd a fampan toma 
chore, renders fuch accidents unavoidable. This: boat which carries one’ 
or two tons, being hauled up on the beach, and there loaded, is fhoved 
off, with a few people in her, by @ number colleéted for that’ purpofe, 
who watch the opportunity of a lull, or temporary intermiffion of the 
fwell. A tombongox, or country veflel, built to contain from ten to 
twenty tons, lies at anchor without, to receive the cargoes from the 
fampans. At many places, where the gualloes, or mouths of the rivers, 
are tolerably practicable, the pepper is fent out at once in the tombon- 
gons, over the bar; but this; owing to the common fhallownefs of the 
water, and violence of the furfs; is attended with confiderable. rifk. 
Thus the pepper is conveyed, cither to the warchoufes at,the AGPESe 
or to the Europe thip lying there to receive it, 


Among the other commodities of the ifland, a shan clita place 
‘belongs to the camphire. 


This, diftinguifhed among us, by the epithet of native camphire, and 
‘called by the Malays, Capoor Barracs, is a production for which Sumatra,, 
as well as Borneo, has in all ages been much celebrated; the Arabians 
being, at a very early period, acquainted with its virtues. Chymifts 
have entertained opinions. extremely difcordant, in regard both to the 
nature and properties.of camphire; and even at this day it feems to be 
but imperfectly known. I thall not attempt to decide whether it be a 
refin or not; though the circumftance of its being feluble in fpirits and 
not in water, would feem to entitle it to that clafs; nor hall I pretend 
to determine. whether its qualities, as a medicine, are hot or cold. My 
province is to mention {uch particulars of its hiftory as have come 
within the fcope ef my own obfervation,, leaving to others to speculate 
upon it’s ufes, 
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» The champhire tree is'a native of the northern parts of the ifland only, 
growing, without cultivation, in the woods which lie near to the fea 
coaft, and is equal in height and bulk to the largeft timber trees, being 
frequently found upwards of fifteen feet in circumference. /The leaf is 
fmall, of a roundith oval, ending in. a long poiiit or tail; the fibres run- 
ning all saeiones nearly ftreight. The’ ‘wood i is-in much efteem for 
carpenter’s purpofes, being eafy to work, light, durable, and not liable 
to be injured by infeéts, particularly by the coombang, a {pecies of bee 
which from its faculty aay ang for its neft, is called in com~ 
mon,» ae tai ali ) 
, The - ciumstiet being of a dry nature docs not exfude from the tree, 
or maphifeft any appearance on the outfide. The natives, from long 
experience, Know whether any is contained within, by ftriking it with 
aiftick.' ‘In that cafe'they cut it down and fplit it with wedges into {mall 
pieces, finding the caniphire inthe interitices, in the flate of a concrete 
cryftilazation. ‘Some have afferted that it is from the old trees alone 
that this fubftanee is procured, and that in the young trees-it is in a 
fluid ftate, called’ meenia capoor, or. camphire’ oj!; but this, Ihave good 
authority’ to: protiounce ‘a miftake..: ‘Fhe’ fame kind of tree that pro» 
dudes the fluid, does not produce the dry tranfparent, and fleaky fub- 
ftance, nor ever would. They are readily diftinguifhed by the natives, 
Mit of ae sapeey gf ene neither the one nor the other. 
The native daa’ is piiciiaca on the: fpot, at the rate of fix eon 
dollars the ‘pound, or cight dollars the catty; fot the beft fort; which 
fells at the China market, for about twelve or fifteen hundred dollars 
the pecul of an hundred catties, or one hundred, thirty three pounds 
andathird. The traders diftinguith ufually, three different degrees of 
qevity: in it, by the names ‘of head, belly and- foot, ‘according to its 
purity and whitenefs, which depend Upon’ its ‘being more or lefs Frege 
from particles of the wood, and other heterogeneous matter, that mix 
With it in colleéting, after the firft large pieces are picked out. Some 
aide a fourth fort, of extraordinary finenefs, of which a few pounds only 
Ii are, 
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are imported to Canton, inthe yéar, and fell there at. the rate of two 
thoufand dollars the pecul*. | gwvistys te ; 

‘The Oi Rctespradets: as iis generally fuppofed, a factitious fubftance re- 
fembling this native caniphire, and impregnated with its virtues,» by the 
admixture of a finall quantity of the genuine; which: they fell to the 
Dutch for thirty or forty dollars the pecul, who afterwards refine it to 
the ftate in which we fee it in our fhops; where itis fold for cight 
fhillings the pound weight. This appearsan extraordinary circumftance, 
that any article could poffibly be fo adulterated; and at the fame time 
bear the likenefs, and retain the qualities of its original; as that the 
dealers fhould be able, with profit to themfelves, to fell it again for the 
fiftieth part of the price they gave. But upon enquiry from an ingenious 
gentleman long refident in China, I learned that theChinefe, or more 
properly, the Japan camphire, is not 2 factitious fubftance, but the pure 
produce of a tree which grows ‘in abundance in: the latter country,» dif- 
ferent entirely from that of Sumatra, and well, known to our ,botanifts 
by the name of Laurus Camphora* : that they never’ mix the native fort 
(as we term it) with the Japan, but. purchafe the, former for their own 
afe; at the above extravagant: price, from an »idea, fuperftitions proba- 
bly, of its efficacy;-andexport the: latter,,,as.a drug theyjhold in no 
eftimation.' Thus, we buy the leaves:of their tea plant, at.a high rate, 
and negle& herbs, the produce of our,own foil, poflefing at leatt equal 
virtues. It is known, that the camphire termed fattitious, will, eva- 
porate'till:it wholly difappears, and, atyall periods of its diminution, ;re- 
tain its. full ftrength, which, do not feem,the properties of an adulterated 
or compounded body. Kemfer, fays that it is prepared. from a: decoGion 
of the “pts and roots, of the tree, at into {mall piecss. The paeayA fort, 
» See ve Price © Currents of, si China Market. Camphize was, beetles’ fakcshin by Beaulieu, 


in 4622, at the rate of ‘fifteen Spanih dollars for twenty sight pulipes, which differs but, litfle 
ram the modem price, fe; 

: 
* Specimens of the Leaves of the Japan Camphire tree; and thofe of the Sumatran or Bor- 
nean Camphire, may be feen in a plate in Valentini Hifloria Simplicium, Page 488 Tab. 7. 
ey ots Pe ‘i “though 
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oy doubttets ima its ‘voli it mutt be  fuabjegt to fone decteate, 
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Pony alee ‘not in Rs proportion ‘OF ee to one. Perhaps it may 
not have had a fair trial, being. ah brought to Europe but as a curi- 
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tit oth pict Pa. bias — Verbal 
"The: Baigent oil hefore. Bony is a a valuable mca Aaainey 
aka much, ufed by, the Sumatrans, inftrains, fwellings, and inflammations, 
the particles, from their extreme fubtilty, readily entering the pores, Ir 
is not manufactured, undergoes no preparation, and though, permed an 
oil,. is rather a liquid and. volatile .refin, diftilling from. ove. Apecies of 
the camphire tree, without any oleaginous quality. To ) procure it, they 
proceed i in the following manner. | They, make a tranfverfe incifion into 
the tree, to the depth of fome inches, and then cut floping downwards 
from above, the notch, till, they. leave a flat, horizontal faperficies. This 
they hollow out, till it is of a capacity to receive about a quart, They then 
put, into the hollows, a bit of lighted. reed, and let it temain ‘for about 
ten. minutes, which acting asa ftimulus, draws , the fluid to. that part. 
In the fpace' of a night, the liquor fills the receptacle prepared for it, 
and. the tree continues. to yigld, a. lefler quantity, for three , fucceffive 
nights, when. fire muft be again applied; but ona few repetitions it is 
exhaufted. . An oil not much unlike that from the camphirey is procured 
from another tree, by-the fame method. Iri is called meenia cayoo or wood 
oil, and isufed to rub on timber expoted to the, weather, to to prokerve | it 
from: decay, and it is,alfo boiled with the daramar to pay. the bottoms 
off thips and boats, berevon Leselis ogvkl 10 uyeatiant ci yrtuvos sdf cor 
mn sified diiwanTiad oF youll: ron eb Sk s@flodd ci sé lowe of toh 
) Benjamin’or Batienin’ s Retwllondy calledia pum, though: from it’ {o- 
nibility in {pirits it would féem/ more’ properly a refin, is produced from 
d'tfee which! grows ingreat abundinee in: ‘thes northern parts Jofi the 
iflaiid,! particularly in the Batta country, and met with, though 
rarely 
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rarely, to the fouthward of the line, where, from natural inferiority, 
or want of fkillin collecting.i it, the fmall. quantity. produced i is black and 
of little value, , The tree does not grow to any confiderable fize, and is 
never ufed as timber. The 1 feeds are round, , ‘of a brown. > and about 
the fize of a ‘moderate. bolus. “The leaves ‘ate rough, crifp, inclining to 
curl at the ‘point, and yield a very ftrong feent, refembling t that of ‘tur 
pentine, more than ¢ of their j proper gum. In fome places. » near the fea 
coaft, the natives cultivate large plantations of it, as the quicknefs of 
it’s growth affords them a probability of reaping the advantage of theit - 
induftry, which they could fearcely expect from the camphire tree, and 
I believe that none of thei’ ate’ fo" provident ‘as to ‘look forward to'the 
benefit of pofterity. The feeds’ or nuts are fown in ‘the’ ‘paddee fields, 
and afterwards require no other cultivation than to lear away the fhrubs 
from about thei. When the trees ate grown {6 big; as'to have'trtitiks 
of fix or eight inches sin diametér, incifions are then made in ‘the bark; 
from whence afterwards’ the gum ‘exfudes, which is carefully pared off 
with a knife. The pureft of the gum, coming: firit’ from the tree, is 
white, foft and fragrant, and is called head benjamin; according to the 
ufual diftinétion of the qualities of dies” in India, The inferior forts, 
which, ta the Operation, are more or less inixed™ with the'parings, and 
perhaps other juices of the tree, ate datker’ colored, and ‘harder } 
particularly the foot, which is very foul. The trees will feldom beat 2 
repetion of thofe incifions more than ten or twelve years. The head is 
fubdivided into Europe and ‘India heady of. which the “firft is faperiory 
and i is the only | fort ‘adapted to that market : the other} with moft of the 
Belly, goes to ‘Arabia, the Giilpkt of” Perfia, ‘and foie places in’ India; 
where it is burned, as in the Malay iflands, ‘to: ‘perfiime: the “houfes,’ ex+ 
pell troublefome infects, and obviate the porate effects of une 
‘wholefome air,’ or noxious’ exhalations. © Ir is brought *down’ 
from the country in tompanys or large cakes, covered with matting, ‘In 
order to pack it in chefts, it is neceflary to foften with boiling water, 
the ¢oarfer forts; the head benjamin is broken, into’ pieces, and, expofed 
to the heat:of the fun, which proves, fufiicient: to run it down. The 
greatett: Part of the: ie brought to England, . is, exported from. 
dguod? diy tom baie ,vinwoo anell ony ai yissluzinibkg thence 
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thence again tothe Roman catholic countries, where it is burnt as in- 
cenfe. in their religious rites. The remainder is chiefly employed in 
medicine, being much efteemed as an expectorant and flyptic, and con- 
ftitutes the bafis of that valuable balfam, diftinguifhed by the name of 
Turlington, whofe very falutary effeéts, particularly in the cure of green 
and other wounds, is well known to gentlemen abroad, who cannot al- 
ways obtain affiftance from the faculty, and to which I can bear myfelf, 
the ampleft teftimony. It is alfo employed, if Iam not mifinformed, 
in the compofition of court fticking plaifter. There is reafon to regret 
that its virtues have not been more carefully explored; as there is the 
ftrongeft prefumption of its poffeffing as powerful and falubrious qualities, 
as any vegetable production in the materia medica. I have not a doubt 


but that fome phyfician of genius, affifted by the {kill of an able chymift, 


will one day bring this article, as well as camphire, which has been too 
much, though not equally neglected, into the repute they feem fo emi- 
nently to deferve. There are two other fpecies of Benjamin; the one 
diftinguifhed by the epithet of fcented (doclang) from its peculiar frag- 
rance ; and the other, a wild fort (roxemalla) of little value, and not 
confidered as an oat of commerce. 


Caffia (cooleet lie) This j is a esate fpecies of cinnamon, well 
known in Europe, which flourithes chiefly as well as the two foregoing 
articles, in the northern: part of the ifland; but with this difference, that 
the camphire and benjamin grow only near the coaft, whereas the caflia 
is a native.of the central parts of the country. It is moftly procured 
in thofe diftri¢ts which lie inland of Tappaneoly, but is alfo found in 
‘Moofee, where Palembang river takes its rife. The leaves are about four 
inches long, narrower than the bay, (to which tribe it belongs} and more 
pointed ; deep green; fmooth furface, and plain edge. The principal 
fibres take their rife from the peduncle. The young leaves are moftly 
of reddifh hue. The bloffoms grow fix in number upon flender foot- 
ftalks, clofe to the bottom of the leaf. They are monopetalous, fimall, 
white, ftellated in fix points. The ftamina are fix, with one ftyle, grow~ 
‘ing from the germen, which ftands up in three brownith fegments, re- 
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fembling’a cup. The trees grow from fifty to fixty fect high, with large, 
fpreading, horizontal branches, almoft as low as the ‘earth. ‘The root is 
faid to'contain much camphire, that may be’ obtained "by boiling or other 
‘proceffés unknown’ on Sumatra. "No pains’ is beftowed onthe cultiva- 
tion of the caffia.” The bark, which is’ the part in “ufe,'is commonly ‘ta- 
-ken-from fach of the trees as are a footor éighteen ‘inches diameter, for 
when they are younger, it is faid ta be fo thin, as" toloofe alll it’s “qualities 
Wery-foon. The difference of foil and fituation alters’ confiderably the 
swalue of the:bark.”: THofe trées which grow in’'a high" rocky foil; ‘have 
red fhoots; and the bark is fujperiorto that which is ‘produced ina 
moift clay, where the ‘fhoots are preen. * -Thave been affured’ ‘by a perfon 
sof extenfive knowledge; that the caffia’ producéd-on Sumatra, ‘is from the 
fame tree which ‘yields the’ true’ citinathony ‘ahd ‘that! the apparent’ ‘diffe 
rence arifes from the lefs judicious manner’ of quilling ie: os sos ing 
younger and mote tender branches fhould be preferred; perhaps the dg, 
of the tree, or the’ feafon of rhe yeat ‘ought’ to “be more ‘nicely sadn 
to’; and laftly:T! have'known it to be fuggefted, that the mucilaginols 
flime which adhietés tothe infide of thé fret peéled rind, ‘does, when not 
carefully wiped off, injure the flavor’ of the caffia, and Henge ee HALF 
to eu oF is: cinnamon. Jt am cP aaa erat it nee! pee Fe by 
shia and afscwhtds by them hipped’ £4 adit as ciamamon, being 
Lave in Sri Wh ich had come ‘from: See with that article, ° 

> Rattans Pam furnifh annually many ai cargoes, chiefly ‘from ‘the 
eafterh fide of the ifland, where the Dutch buy them to fend to Europe; 
and ee county trade rs, for the weftern parts of India. _ Canes alfo, of 


“various” kinds) are procured i in the! ports which open | to the Atraits of 
‘Malacca.’ ay 


L.. 
In almoft every part of the country Lo {pecies of cotton are culti- 
vated, namely, the annual fort ( gollyt piu, ber aceumn), and the fhrub, cot- 
ton (; gollypium arborea). The cotton procut d from both appears to be 


of very. good quality, and might, with encouragement, be procured in 


any 
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any quantitics;.but the matives raife no more than is neceffary-for their 
own domeftic manufactures. The filk cotton (bombax cia) is alfo to 
be met with in every ‘village. This is, to appearance;rone of the motft 
beautiful raw materials the hand of nature has prefented. It’s. finenel¥, 
glofs, and delicate foftnefs, render it, to the fight and touch, much fu- 
periorto the labor of thevfilkworm; but owing tothe fhortnefs and brit- 
tlenefs..of the ftaple, itis: efteemed unfit for the. reel and loom, and is 
only, applied to the unworthy purpofe of ftuffing pillows: and rhattraffes. 
Poffibly it -has.not undergone a fair trial in the hands of our ingenious 
artifts, anduwe may yet fee it converted into a valuable manufacture, It 
grows in, pods, from four toofix inches: long, which burft open when 
ripe. . The, feeds éntirely réfemble the black pepper, but are: without 
tafic.| The tree is remarkable, from the branches,growing out perfectly 
ftreight and. Horizontal, »and being always’ three; forming) equal angles, 
at the fame height: the diminutive fhoots likewife growflat;)‘and the 
feveral. gradations of branches obferve the fame regularity:to the top. 
Some, travellers have called it the umbrella tree, but the piece, of furni- 
ture “called aidunib, bwin, exhibits amore Fie picture of it. 9/) 


: eb 
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The. penadg orf fcksh nut, before cannons! is: waceaiifidersblectieicle 
of traffick to: the coaft of Reepinndth or. sala itt i 7 
Acheen. | . 


. The oo heer Saat are s-faniestelly Seared but id fruit reetdced here 
is:not excellent in:quality, which is probably owing entirely to the want 
of fkillin the management of them. The plants are difpofed too clofe 
to each other, and are fo much overfhaded by other trees, that the fun 
cannot penetrate to the fruit; owing | to which the j juices are not well 
ripened, and the berries, which become large, do not acquire a proper 
flavor. | Add to this, that the berries are ‘gathered whilft red, which is 
before they have arrived at a due degree of maturity, and which the 
Arabs always permit them to attain to, efteeming it effential to the good- 
nefs of the coffee. As the tree is of the fame fpecies with that culti- 
vated 3 in Arabia, there is little doubt but with proper care, ‘this article 


might 
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might be produced of a quality equal, perhaps fuperior, to that im- 
ported from the Weft Indies; though probably the heavy rains on Sus 


matra, may prevent it’s attaining to the. ane of the coffee of 
Mocha *. 


Thedaenee is a {pecies. of ea ls and ufed for the fame aukas 
to which that and pitch are applied. It is exported in large quantities 
to Bengal and elfewhere. It exfudes, or flows rather, fpontancoufly; 
from the tree in fuch plenty, that'there is no need ‘of making incifions 
to procure it. The natives gather it in lumps from the ground, where 
it has fallen, or colleét it from the fhores of bays and rivers, whither it 
has floated. It hangs fromthe bough of the tree which produces it,in 
large pieces, and hardening in the‘air it becomes brittle, and is blown 
off by the firft high wind. When a quantity of it has fallen in the fame 
place, it, appears like.a rock, ‘and thence, they fay; it is called dammar 
battoo; by which name it is diftinguithed from the dammar crayen. This 
is another f{pecies of turpentine, yielded by a tree growing in Lampoon 
called cruyen, the wood of which is:whiteand porous. It:differs from the 
common fort, or dammar battoo, in being foft and whitifh, having the 
confiftence, and fomewhat the appearance of putty. It is in ‘much efti- 
mation for paying the ‘bottoms of veffels, for which-ufe, it ought to be 
mixed with fome of the hard kind, to give it firmnefs and duration, 
of which it corrects the brittlenefs. The natives, in common, do not 


_ boil it; -bat-rub)or fmear it oni with their hands;:a “practice which is 


probably derived from mapetincss To soon it, an ey! is made 
in the tree. i i | 

There is 4 gum produced abundantly from a tree called, Paty, which 
much refembles gum arabic, and as ‘they belong to the fame genus of 
plants it's not i a that’ this might anfwer equally well, for 


® This obfervation ‘on the growth of the coffee, as well as many others on n the vegetable pro= 
duétion of the ifland, I am indebted for to the letters of Mr. Charles sanity cue? on the 

Company’s poor at Beneoneny | 
“every 
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every purpofe the other is applied to. There is likewife a gum which 
Thave feen in fmall quantities, brought from the country, called am- 
pallou, ce T believe to be gutn lacea, refembling it in hardnefs and 
color. waive 


The forefts contain a great variety of valuable fpecies of wood, hich 
though not in general confidered by the natives as objects of trade, are 
émiptoyed as fuch in other countries and might perhaps in this, be turn- 
ed to account, if properly attended to. Ebony trees (jooar) are in the 
eteatett plenty. Safafras (cayoo gaddees), or a tree pofleffing its flavor, 
qualities and virtues; but liker to the elm, than the fir, which that of 
South America is faid to refemble; grows in great abundance, and is 
ufed in medicine, as'a fweetener of the blood. The fpruce pines which 
Captain Cook mentions to have met with in different iflands of the South 
Sea, particularly at that which he named the ifle of Pines, appear from 
the defeription and the plate, to be exattly the fame with the arcu of 
Sumatra, which we have been ufed to call the baftard pine, without re- 
fleéting on the probability of its yielding the fpruce. I have before 
femarked of this tree, that it delights ina low, fandy foil, and is 
ever the firft that grows on land relinquifhed by the fea: by what means 
propagated, I know not, unlefs the cones float on the water, and are 
driven on the beach by the tide. On the weft coaft of Sumatra, there 
ate no artu trees to be met with to the fouthward of Allafs, except near 
Siggin bay, where the river is called Wye arou. Sandal wood (chendana), 
alfo the ‘celebrated edsle or aloes wood (garo0), are the produce of 
this ifland, and have been much boafted of by the early writers; but I 
fafpeét that they have, fince thofe days, loft much of their reputation,. 
as well as the different Kinds of bezoars, procured from the bodies of 
Yarious animals, which are now fuffered to liye unmolefted. For fhip- 
building there ismuch excellent timber, and fome which is found by 

experience to refift the’ worm, but the thallownefs of the rivers: and 
dangerous furfs, will ever prevent its being made ufe of for that import- 
ant purpofe. Teak (jattee), the pride of the eaftern forefts, though 
ieee in abundance to the north and fouth of the ifland, at Pegu and 
Lh Javay. 
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* Java, is there fearce to, be met with, except where it has been recently 


planted*, This wood is in many refpetts preferable to oak, working 
more kindly, and equal, at leaft, in point of duration; many fhips 
built of it at Bombay, continuing to fwim for fo many years, that none 
can recollect the period at which they were launched. Its appearance 
is ftately ; the leaves are broad and large, and yield when preffed a red 
juice. The rangee or manchineel, well known in the Weft Indies, is 
found here, and proves uleful from its quality of refifting the deftructive 


. ravages of the termes or white ant. The iron wood (cayso tray) is from 


its extraordinary hardnefs, applicable to many ufeful purpofes. Maranti 
maracooly and murbow, are in much eftimation for building. Camooning: 
the appearance of this tree is very beautiful, refembling in its leaves 
the larger myrtle, with a white flower. The wood, which is light 
colored, clofe, and finely veined, takes an exquifite polifh, and is ufed 
for the fheaths of creefes,. There is alfo a red grained fpecies inferior to 
this. Lang/anui has alfo a beautiful grain and is ufed for cabinet and 
carved work, 


~ ‘The foregoing is but a very imperfect view of the treafures of forefts, 
that feem to poffefs an inexhauftable fund of variety, but of which it 
muft be owned, that the greater number of the fpecies of wood, from 
their porous nature, and pronenefs to decay, are of very little value, 
and fearcely admit of feafoning, ere they are rotten. Before I quit the 
fubject I cannot avoid mentioning a tree, which though of no ufe, and 
not peculiar to the ifland, deferves, for its extreme fingularity, that. it 
fhould not be paffed over in filence. I mean that which is, by the En- 
glifh in the Weft of India, termed the danyan tree; by the Portugueze, 
arbor de raiis, and by the Malays called jawee jawee. It poffeffes the 
uncommon property of dropping roots or fibres from certain parts of its 


_% Mr, John Marfden, when refident of Laye, in the year 1776, fowed fome feeds of the Teak 
tree fand diftributed a quantity amongft the inhabitants of his diftriét. The former at leaf, 
throve excedingly, as if in their natural foil. Mr. Robert Hay had a plantation of them near 
Bencoolen, but the fituation feemed unfavorable. At Pegu it is faid to be called tecam, frome 
whence the name of teak. 


boughs 
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boughs, which, when they touch the earth, become new ftems, ahd go 
on encreafing to fuch an extent, that fome hive meafured in circumfer- 
ence of the branches, upwards of a thoufand feet, and have been faid to 
afford fhelter to a troop of horfe*.  Thefe fibres, that look like ropes 
attached to the branches, when they meet with any obftruction in their 
defcent, conform themfelves to the fhape of the refiftine body, and thus 
occafion many curious metamorphofes. I recollect feeing them ftand 
in the perfect fhape of a gate, long after the original pofts, and erofS 
piece, had decayed and: ‘difappeared; and’ I have been told of their lin- 
ing the internal circumference of a large brick well; like the worm'in a 
diftiller’s tub; there exhibiting the view of a tree turned infide out, the 
branches pointing to the center, inftead of growing from it. It is not 
more extraordinary in its manner of growth, than whimifical and’ fan- 
taftic in its choice of fituations. From the fide of a wall or the top of a 
houfe, it feems to {pring fpontaneous. Even from the fmooth periphery 
of a wooden pillar, turned and painted, I have feen it fhoot forth as if 
the vegetative juices of the feafoned timber, had renewed their circula- 
tion, and begun to produce leaves afrefh. I have feen it flourith in the 
center of a hollow tree, of a very different fpecies, which however {till 
retained its verdure, its branches encompaffing thofe of the j2wee 
jawee, whilft its decayed trunk enclofed the ftem, which was vifible, 
at interftices, from nearly the level of the plain on which they grew. 
This, in truth, appeared fo ftriking a curiofity, that I have often re- 
paired to the {pot, to contemplate the fingularity of it. How the feed, 
from which it is produced, happens to occupy ftations feemingly fo un- 
natural, is not eafily determined. Some have imagined the berries car- 
ried thither by the wind, and others, with more appearance of truth, 
by the birds; which, cleanfing their bills where they light, or attempt 
to light, leave, in thofe places, the feeds, adhering by the vifcous mat- 
* The following isan account of the dimenfions of a remarkable Banyan tree, near Manjee, 
twenty miles weft of Patna in Bengal. Diameter 363 to 375 feet. Circumference of the thadow 
at noon, 1116 feet. Circumference of the feveral ftems, in number fifty or fixty, 921 feet. 
Under this tree fat a naked Fakir, who had occupied that fituation for twenty five years ; but he 
did not continue there the whole year through, for his vow obliged him to lie, during the four 

cold months, up to his neck in the waters of the river Ganges, 
ter 
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ter which furrownds them. iy. er this be, the jewee jawee, without 
earth or water, deriving from genial atinofphere it’s principle of 
pourifhment,. proves in it’s enerealing growth, highly defiructiye.to the 
building that harbours it. The fibrous,reots, which at firft are extremely 
fine, penetrate mofi,,common, cements, and, overcoming, as their fize 
enlarges, the powerfulleft, refiftance, fplit, with the force of the me- 
chanic wedge, the moft fubftantial brickwork. When the confiftence is 
fuch as not to admit the infinuation. of the.fibres, the root extends itfelf 
along the’ outfide, and to,an) extraordinary. length, bearing, not unfre- 
quently, to the ftem, the proportion of ight te one, when young, I 
have meafured the former. fixty, inches, when the latter, to the extremity 
of. the leaf, which took up.a third part, was no more than eight inches. 
I have alfo,feen it wave it’s boughs at the height of two hundred feet, 
of which the roots, if we may term them fuch, occupied at leaft one 
hundred; forming, “by their clofe combination, the appearance of a ve- 
nerable gothic:pillar, . It ftood near the plains of Crecup, but like other 
monuments of bilities it-had it’s  aeRaPn of exiftence, and is now no 
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Gold, he and other "Metals —Bees-wax—Ivery—Birds-nefh— 
Import Trade. 


Besip E thofe articles of trade afforded by the vegetable kingdom, 
Sumatra, produces many others, and among the chief of thefe isGold. 
This valuable metal is found moftly in the central parts of the ifland; 

None, except very rarely, being obferved to the fouthward of Leemoon, 


a branch of ¥2mbee river, or to the northward of Nalaboo, from whence” 


Acheen is principally fupplied. Mezanzcabow has always been efteemed 
the richeft feat of it; which probably induced the Dutch to eftablith their 
head fa€tory at Padang, in it’s neighbourhood. The Malays are fettled 
in, or about, all the diftriéts where gold is collected, and as far as my 
knowledge and enquiries have extended, they appear to be; particularly 
at Lecmoon, Batang offy, and Pacallaig Famboo, where colonies of them 
are eftablithed; the only perfons who dig for and collect it; the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, whom they diftinguifh by the name of ordug doofoon, 
or villagers, confining their attention to the raifing of provifions, with 
which they fupply the Malays who feareh- for the metal,. 


The earth taken up from the beds of the rivers, fupplies theni with 
the greater proportion of what they procure, being for that purpofe well 
wafhed and fifted, till the pure grains are feperated and cleanfed from 
the particles of mud and ftone. They occafionally loofen the earth of 
the adjacent banks, and often divert the courfe of rivulets, which high 
up the country are little torrents, through ground newly opened for that 
purpofe. Jn fome parts they dig into the'earth in purfuit of the gold, 
which however can {earcely deferve the appellation of mining, as they 
do not venture atany confiderable excavation.. Some of their pits are 
defcribed as being of great depth, but this is probably exaggeration, for 
their ignorance of the ufe of windlaffes and other machines, muft necef- 
Marily keep them near the furface. The gold being found ina complete 

: Mm metallic 
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metallic ftate, does not undergo any procefs of refining, purifying, or fe. 
parating, except from the white rock or marble it fometimes adheres to. 
They Simply beat and.wath it, and fell it ip the pumps o or anit in which they 
find it. Some of the former have been ‘noi wn to weigh as heavy as fix'ot 
feven ounces, without mixtufe} but they a he often joined with an equal 
‘bulk of marble, and thele pieces being admired by the Europeans, Be 


, forthe fame price, by weight, asif they weye.all pure gold.» dn mott of 


thefpecimens of this fort which I haye feen, the gold. might. more pro+ 
perly be enon piensa thaw. the Jattes to; contain .the gold... rT 
Tp ae not’ pate iene any third nati! Sy it siachagt the Eu. 
topeans. | Of thofe who dig-for it, the moft intelligent (diftinguithed by 
the name of foudapgat, ax|trader), are trufted.by the reft, with/what they 
colledt, whoveartyit to Fambées Palembang or the, Welt coatt, and, bartar 
it for opium and the finé goods.of Bengal and,Madrafs, with. which,they 


Feturn, loaded) to their country.’ From-Palembang and Jambee,. they 


hhave the convenience of water carriage for a confiderable part of the way, 


‘but it is tedious, being» againft the fream., From other places. they 


carry their returnsion their backs, to the weight, commonly. of: eighty 
pounds, through woods, oy¢r rivers, and acrofs mountains... They ge- 
nerally travel in parties of one hundred or, more, and have. frequent 
occafion to defend their property againft the fpirit of plunder and ex- 
tortion, which prevails among. the poorer nations, whofe diftricts they 
are obliged to eat | ies 


When ‘lous to our ta ee it is achat at the high r: rate of 
three pounds, five fhillings fterling the ounce; fo that on exportation 
to Europe, it fcarcely affords a profit even to the original buyer; and 
others who employ it as.a remittance imcur.a lofs, after the India Com- 
pany’s duties, and other incidental charges are deducted*.. It has often 
been thongibe: furprizing, that the Europeans fettled on the ifland, have 


* Beaulieu, in 2622, fays that gold was purchafed at Acheen for the price it bore in France 5 
but in fome parts of the ifland thirty five percent. cheaper. . | 
| — ~~ got 
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not found it worth their pains, to work, ma proper manner, the mines 
with which the country does« certainly abound;::but calculation aridvex+ 
perience appear to have taught them,» that itis: not» fcheme: likely tovbe 
attended ' with fuccefs, “owing; among: other caufes, to thedeardetsof 
labor, and the neceffity of keeping up a’ force sin ,diftant. partscof the 
country, for the proteétion of the mimers. Europeans cannot pofiibly 
work in this climate, and the natives:are unfit for the laborious exer- 
tion it) would require, to render the undertaking profitable. The 
Dutch have at different periods made attempts of this nature: «They 
fent out, many years fince, a Saxon mincralogift to. work°a mine at ‘S#- 
leda, but no profit accrued from it; and in latter times they fet about 
working, a vein that ran clofe to their fettlement of Padeag, but not find- 
ing, returns adequate to the expence, their Company ordered it to be let 
to farm, when in a few years, it fell into fuch low repute, as to be at 
length difpofed of at a rent of two Spanifh dollars, by public auction *, 
The whole quantity of gold procured at the ports on the Weft-coaft, 
may be eftimated at about ten thoufand ounces annually, of which Pa- 
dang alone has been ufed to draw to it (before its late capture by the 
Englifh) at leaft one third part-4. What’ quantity finds its way to Palem- 
bang and other places on the eaftern fide of the ifland, it is not in my 
power to compute, but I think it cannot be lefs than the former. | 


# The Englihh Company having intelligence of a mine difcovered near Fort Marlborough. 0% ors 
_ dered it to be worked; but it never came to any thing. 


a The following is an extract of a letter from Mr James Moore; a fervant of the ces 
dated from Padang, i in 1778. They have lately opened a vein of gold in the country inland of 
Padang; from which the Governor at one time received an hundred and fifty tial (about two 
hundred ounces). He has procured a map to be made-of a particular part of the gold country, 
which. points out the different places where they work forit: and alfo the fituation of twenty one 
Malay forts, that are all inhabited and in repair, Thefe diftrifts are extremely populous, com- 
pared to the more fouthern part of the ifland. They collet, and export annually to Batavia, 
about two thoufand five hundred tials of gold from this plage : the quantity never excceds three 
thovfand tiuls, nor falls fhort of two.” 


T am affured that the quantity of gold procured at Padang ufed to be much greater, bat that 
through the maladminiftration of a former governor, of the name ‘of Palm, the country was 
, thrown into coalufion, and the traders’ induced to. form connexions on. the eafterm fide of the 
_ land, whither a large proportion-of the gold has fince been annually diyerted, 
| Gold 
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Gold of a very inferior touch, called mas mocdo, or young gold, is 
found in the fame countries where the other is produced, and fells for 
about twenty five or thirty per cent lefs value. From its palenefs, it 
would feem to contain a mixture of filver, but the grains refift the 
force of aqua fortis, being attended with no effervefcence.. The people 
of India fuppofe the difference to proceed from an original, effential in- 
feriority in the quality of the metal: but I believe that our chymifts 
allow of no difparity of this kind, nor any but what proceeds from the 
greater or lefs quantity of alloy. In Lampoon, a very little-gold is now 
and then difcovered, but of this latter kind, the mas modo, only. 


Before the gold duft is weighed for fale; in order to cleanfe it from 
all impurities, and heterogeneous mixtures, whether natural or fraudu- 
lent; a fkilfu) perfon, called a Pandi, is employed; who by the fharp- 
nefs of his eye alone, is able to effect this to a furprizing degree of 
nicety; owing to long experience and practice. No Englifhman but 
one, a Mr. Saul, was ever known to attain to this art. The duft is 
fpread out on a kind of wooden platter, and the bafe particles (/anchong) 
are touched out, and put afide, one by one, with an inftrument which 
the Pandi holds in his hand, made of linen cloth rolled up toa point. If 
the honefty of thefe gold cleaners can be depended upon, their dexterity 
is almoft infallible; and as fome fecurity for the former, it is ufual to 
pour the parcels when cleanfed, into a veffel of aqua fortis, which is 
a powerful teft of their accuracy, In thofe parts where gold is much tra- 
ficked in, it is generally employed as currency, every man carries his feales 
about him, and purchafes are made with it, fo low as tothe weight of agrain 
or two of paddee. Various berries are alfo ufed as weights, particularly a 
little red fpecies, with a black fpot, which we call India peas. The moft 
eftablithed weight in trade, is the ial or tael, which differs however in 
the northern and fouthern parts of the ifland, being at Nate/ twenty, four 
penny weights, nine grains, and at Padang, Bencoclen and elfe where, twenty 
fix penny weights, twelve grains. At Acheea the Buscal, of one ounce, 
ten penny weight and twenty one grains, is the ftandard. The Spanith 
dollars are every where current, and where the gold duft is not in 
circulation, the following diminutions are for the moft part adopted : 

the 
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the fooceo, an,,imaginary money, equal-to the fourth part, of a dollar; 
the o ag or fanam; larger than thofe of Madras,. but coined there; ‘be- 
ing the twenty fourth part of a dollar; of thefe there are. likewife dou- 
ble and.treble pieces;,and laftly the Aepping or copper cath, of which 
one hundred conftitute a Spanifh dollar ; which is always valued on the 
Weft coaft at five fhillings fterling. I do not know that gold, or any 
other. metal, is coined by any native power on the ifland; though it is 
faid to have been formerly done at dcbeen and Pedir, 


Tin (timar); copper (tombago); iron (befée); have been already 
fpoken of in the beginning of this work. The tin is a very confidera- 
ble article of trade, and many cargoes of it are yearly carried to China; 
for the moft part in sompangs or fimall pieces, and fometimes in flabs. 
The mines, which are faid to be moftly on Banca, and to have been 
accidentally difcovered there in 1710 by the burning of a houfe; are 
worked by a colony of Chinefe, under the direétion of the Dutch at 
Palembang, who endeavour to monopolize the trade; but the enterpriz- 
ing {pirit of private merchants, finds means to elude the vigilance of 
their cruizers, and the commerce is largely participated by them, The 
copper, which feems of good quality, is chiefly collected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nalaboo. The Malays are fond of mixing this metal with 
gold, in equal quantities, making what they term /ooaffo, which is much 
ufed for buttons, beetle boxes, and heads of creefes. Sulphur, (blay- 
rang); arfenic, (darrangan); and faltpetre (meffeeoo moonta) axe alfo the 
produce of Sumatra. In the country of Cattown, near the head of Oori 
river, there are caves, from the foil found in which, the faltpetre is pro- 
cured. Some few of our Company’s fervants have penetrated a confider- 
able way intothem. Mr. Whalfeldt advanced into one, feyen hundred and 
forty three feet, when his lights were extinguifhed by the damp vapor. 
In a fecond he advanced fix hundred feet, through a narrow paflage, 
about three feet. wide, and five in height, when an opening in a rock 
led to a fpacious place, forty feet high.* Thefe caves are the habi- 


® Mr. Chriftopher Terry and Mr, Charles Miller vifited the fame caves 
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tation of innumerable birds, of the fwallow kind, which he perceived 
to abound the more, the farther ‘he proceéded: “ Theif ‘nefts are formed 
about the upper parts of the’ cave, and it’ is ‘their dang fimply; that 
forms the foil (in many places from’ four ‘to fix‘ feet’ ‘deep, and from 
fifteen to twenty broad), which ‘affords the nitre: “\A cubic foot of this 
earth, meafuring feven bamboos or gallons, produced on boiling feven 
pounds, fourteen ounces’ of ‘faltpetre ; anda fecond experiment gave a 
ninth part more. This I aftetwards faw refined! to a high degree of pu- 
rity; but I conceive that 3 ie $ value would not see the expence of the 
procefs. | } off 

Bees wax is a commodity of reat importance in n all the caftern ‘iflands, 
and.is from. themexported to China, Bengal, and . other parts of the 
continent. N © pains. is taken with. the bees,. which, are left_to ‘fettle 
where they lift, and are never collected i in hives. The quality of the 
honey, is much inferior to what we have i in England.. 


The forefts meogienn ing with elephants (gaja), ivory Gs of courfe in 
plenty, and is carried both to China and Europe. Excepting | a few’ of 
thefe, kept for ftate by the King” of Acheen, they are not tamed in ‘any 
part of the ifland, As” they are’ gregarious; and’ ufually traverfe the 
country in large troops together, they prove ‘highly deftructive to the 
plantations of the natives, obliterating the traces of cultivation, by 
merely walking through the grounds; but they’are alfo fond of the pro- 
duce of theit gardens, partieularly. of plantain’ trees and) the fugar «cane, 
which they devour with. “eagerness, This ihdulgenée’ of appetite often 
proves fatal to them, for ‘the owrers Knowing their’attachment tothefe 
vegetables, have a practice | of poifoning fome part’ of the plantation, by 
fplitting the canes and putting barrangan % fiito’ thie clift;° which the anié 
mal unwarily ‘eats of and dies. ‘Not being” by ‘pature carniverous,’ the 
elephants are not fierce, and feldom ‘ttick “a! 2 ‘mity bat when fired at, or 
otherwife provoked. The rhinoceros (budday' is alfo” a’ native of theté 
woods, and his horn is efteemied’ an antidote againtt poiton. I cannot 
vouch for the ftories told of their mutual antipathy, and the defperate en- 
counters between thefe two enormous beafts. 


; The 
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The birds neft, fo much celebrated asa peculiar delicacy of the'table, 
efpecially among the Chinefe, is found in different parts, but’ in the gteat- 
eftabundance about Croée, near the fouth end ‘of the ifland. Four miles 
up the river ‘of that name, is a large cave, where the birds, ‘called Ja}- 
one layong, and which appear to be the common martin, build in vat 
numbers. The'nefts are diftinguifhed into white and black, of which 
the firft are by far the more fearce and ¥aluable,#* 0 found in the 
fs ‘of one only to: yeni five, 


The white fort fells in China, at the rate of a thoufand to fifteen hun: 
dred Spanifh dollars the pecul; the black is ufually difpofed of at Bata- 
via for about twenty dollars the fame weight, where I underftand it is 
chiefly'converted into glue, of which it makes a very fupetiorkind. ‘The 
difference between the two, has by fome been fuppofed to be owing to 
_ the mixture of the feathers of the bird, with the vifcous fubftance, of 


which the nefts are formed; and this they deduce from the experi-. 


ment, of fteeping the black nefts for a fhort time in hot water, when they 
are faidto become, in a great degree, white. Among the natives I have 
heard a few affert, that they are the work of a different {pecies of bird, 
Tt was fuggefted to me, that the white might probably be the recent 
nefts of the feafon in which they were taken, and the black, fuch as had 
been ufed for a number of years fucceffively. This opinion appearing 
plaufible, { was particular in my enquiries as to that point, and learned 
what feemed much to corroborate it. When the natives prepare to take 
the nefts, they enter the caves with torches, and forming ladders accord- 
ig to the ufual mode, of a fingle bamboo: notched, they afcend and pull 
down the’ nefts, which adhere in numbers together, from the fide and 
top of the rock. They informed me, that the more frequently and re- 
gularly the cave is ftript, the greater proportion of white nefls they are 
fure to find, and that on this experience they often make a practice of 
beating down and deftraying the old nefts, in larger quantities than they 


.® I had an opportuity of giving to the Britifi Mufeum, fome of thefe white nefts, with «ges 
in them. Thofe found in the Saltpetre caves before mentioned, are probably of the fame {pecies 
of bird, 
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trouble themfelves to carry away; in order that. they/may | find ‘white 
nefts the next feafon in their room. |The birds, during the 
building time, are feen in large flocks on- the beach, collecting 
in their bills the. foam which is thrown up. by the furf,,.of which 
there is little doubt but they conftruct their nefis; after it has under- 
gone, perhaps, a preparation, from a commixture with their faliva, or 
other fecretion, with which nature has provided them for that purpofe, 
The /ooallo, or fea flug, is alfo an article of trade, to-China and Bata- 
via; being employed, asthe birds neft and vermicelli, for enriching 
foups, among a luxurious people, 
» : » 

The general articles of import trade, are the following. From the 
coaft of Coromandel, falt; long cloth, blue and white; chintz, and a 
variety of other cotton goods: from Bengal, opium and taffetas: from 
China, coarfe porcelain; fome tobacco; quallies or iron pans, and a num- 
ber of {mall mifcellaneous commodities: from the eaftern iflands, Bug- 
guefs clouting, a courfe, ftriped, cotten manufacture, much worn; 
guns called rantakkers ; creefes and other weapons; filken creefe belts; 
toodoigs or hats; falt of alarge grain; and fometimes rice, efpecially 
from the ifland of Baily: from Europe, filver; iron; fteel; lead; cutlery 
and other hardware; brafs wire; and fcarlet cloth. It is not within my 
plan to enlarge upon this fubje&t, or to enter into a detail of the markets 
and prices ef the various articles, which, as in all countries where 
commerce is in it’s infancy or decline, are extremely fluctuating. The 
different fpecies of goods above enumerated, come, for the moft part, 
under confideration in other places of the work, as they happen to be 
connected with the account of the natives who purchafe them. 


Import Trade. 
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Arts and Manufadtures.—Art of Medicine —Sciences.— Arithmetic: 
Geography: Aftronomy: Mufic, Se. 


I SHALL now take a view of thofe arts and manufactures which the 
Sumatrans are {killed in, and which are not merely domeftic, but con- 
tributing rather to the conveniences, and in fome inftances to the lux- 
uries, than to the neceflaries of life. I muft remind the reader that my 
obfervations on this fubject, are moftly drawn from the Rejangs, or thofe 
people of the ifland, who are upon their level of improvement. We 
meet with accounts in old writers, of great founderies of cannon in the 
dominion of Acheen, and it is certain, that fire arms, as well as creefes, 
are at this day manufactured in the country of Menangcabow ; but my 
prefent defcription does not go to thofe fuperior exertions of art, which 
certainly do not appear among thofe people of the ifland whofe manners, 
more efpecially, I am attempting to delineate. What follows would feem 
an exception, however, from this limitation. There is no manufacture in 
that part of the world; and perhaps I might be juftified in faying, in any 
part of the world; that has been more admired and celebrated, than the 
fine gold and filver fillagree of Sumatra. This however is, ftriétly fpeak- 
ing, the work of the Malay, and not of the original inhabitants ; but as it 
is in univerfal ufe and wear throughout the country, and as the goldfmiths 
are fettled every where along the coaft, I cannot be guilty of much ir- 
regularity in defcribing here the procefs of their art. 


There is no circumftance that renders the fillagree a matter of greater 
curiofity, than the coarfenefs of the tools employed in the workmanhhip, 
and which, in the hands of an European, would not be thought fuffi- 
ciently perfect for the moft ordinary purpofes. They are rudely and in- 
artificially formed, by the goldfmith (pamdi), from any old iron he can 
pick up. When you engage one of them to execute a piece of work, 
his firft requeft is ufually for a piece of iron hoop, to make his wire- 
drawing inftrument: an old hammer ‘head, ftuck in a block, ferves for 
“s Oo an 
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an anvils and I have {een a pair of compaffes, compofed of two old nails 
tied together at one end. The gold i is melted ina Piece of a preeoo or 
earthen rice pot, or fornetintés ft a crucible of their own’ make, “of ‘dr. 
dinary clay. In @évevl’ they -ufe no bellows, butoblow the fire with 
their mouths, through a joint of bamboo, and if the quantity of metal 
tobe snelted. is: confiderable, three or, four, perfons fit. round their fur- 
nace; which is an old broken guadee or iron pot; andy blow togethers 
At Padang alone, where the manufacture is more confiderabie,, they, have 
adopted the Chinefe bellows. . Their method of drawing the wire,, dif. 
fers but little from. that uied .by European workmen. When drawn to: 
a fufficient fincnefS, they flatten. it, by, beating it on. their anvils; and 
when flattened they give it a twift, like that in the whalebone handle of 
a punchladle,. by rubbing it on a block of wood, witha flat flick.. Af 
ter twifting they again beat it on the anvil, and by, thefe means it be- 
gomes flat wire with indented edges.. With a pair of nippers they fold 
down the end of this wire, and thus form a leaf, or element of a flower 
in their work, which is cut off. Tue end. is again folded and cut off, 
till they have got a fufficient. number of leaves, which are all laid on 
fingly.. Patterns of the flowers or foliage, in. which there is not very 
much variety, are. prepared on paper, of the fize of the gold plate on 
which the fillagree is to be laid. According to this, they begin to dif. 
pofe on the plate, the larger compartments of the foliage, for which 
they ufe plain flat wire of a larger fize, and fill them up with the leaves. 
before mentioned.. To fix their werk they employ a glutinous fubftance,. 
made of the red berry called booa fago, ground to a pulp, ona rough. 
ftone.. This pulp.they place on a young coconut, about the fize of a 
walnut, the top and bottom being, cut off. L at firft imagined that ca-- 
price alone might have dire¢ted them to. the ufe of the coconut for this. 
purpofe:, but Ihave fince reflected on the probability of the juice of 
the young fruit being neceflary to keep the pulp moift, which would. 
otherwife {peedily become dry and unfit for the work. After that the: 
leaves have been.all placed in order, and ftuck on, bit by bit, a folder. 
is prepared of gold filings and borax,.moiftened with water, which they. 
ftrew over the plate, and then putting it in the fire for a fhort time,. 
| the 
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the whole ba Gad united. Tigh Rind of work on a gold Plate, they 
ae ‘executing the aid the folicge' is laid out.o oa ites oe debe: kind of 
wood, and ftuck on, as before deferibed with. the fago. berry 5/and. the 
work, when fnifhed, being ftrewed over their folder; , is, put into the fire, 
when the, card or foft wood. buraing away, the gold remains. connected. 
If the piece be large, they folder it at feveral.times, In the manufacture 
of badjco,buttons, they firft make the lower part flat, and having a mould 
formed of a piece.of buffaloc’s horn, indented to feveral fizes, each like 


one half .of a bullet mould, they lay their work over one, of thefe holes,. 


and with a horn. punch, they prefsit,into. the form.of the button. After 
this they complete the upper part. When the fillagree is finifhed, they 
cleanfe it, by boiling itm water, with common falt and allum, or fome- 
times lime juice; and in’ order to give it that fine purple color which 
they call /zpo, they boil it in water with brimitone. The manner’ of 


making the little balls, with which their works are fometimes. 


ornamented, is as follows. They take.a piece of charcoal, and having cut 
it flat and fmooth, they. make in it a fmall holey, which they fill with 


gold daft, and this melted in ‘the fire, becomes a little ball. They are: 


very inexpert at fivithing, and, polithing the plain. parts, hinges, fcrews, 
and the like, Deing i in this 2 as much excelled by che European artifts, as 


thefe fall fhort of them, in the. finenef’s and. minutenefs of the foliage. . 


The Chinefe ; alfo make fillagree,, moftly of filver, which looks elegant, 
‘but ‘wants likewife,. the extraordinary delicacy. of the, Malay work. The 


price of the workmanfhip depends: upon, the difficulty or uncommonnefs 


‘of the pattern, In fome articles. of ‘ufual demand, it does not exceed 
‘one third of the value of the gold; but i in matters of fancy, .it is gene- 


ally equal to it. The manufacture is not now held in yery. high efti-- 


‘mation in England, where coftlinefs is not fo much the object of luxury, 


as variety; but in the revolution, of tafte, it may probably be again. 


fought after and admired 2 as fathionable.. : 
But little skill is ftiien amongft the country people in forging iron. 


They make nails however, though not much ufed by them in building, s 


wooden pins being generally fubftituted; alfo various kinds of tools, as 
the 
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the prang or ‘bill, the banchee, ‘vembay, billiong and popatecl, which 
are different fpecies of adzes, the capa or ax and the pancoor or hoe. 
Their fire is made with charcoal ; the foffil coal'which the country pro- 


duces being rarely, if ever; employed, except by the Europeans.* 


Their bellows are thus conftruéted.. Two bamboos of about four inches 


-diameter and five feet in length, ftand perpendicularly, near the fire; 
open at the upper end, and ftopt below. About an inch or two from 


the bottom, a finall joint of bamboo is inferted into each, which ferve’ 
as nozles, pointing to, and meeting at the fire. To produce a ftream 


of air, bunches of feathers or other foft fubftance, being faftened to 


long handles, are worked up and down in the upright tubes,’ like the 
pifton of a pump. Thefe when pufhed downwards, force the air through 


-the {mall horizontal tubes ; and by raifing- and finking each alternately, 


a continual-current or blaft is kept up; for which Bidit sas a ey is ufu- 


ally placed ona _ feat or apt | | ML Mes Yor: 


rr : nal - : 


‘The progrefs they have made in carpenter's work has been already 


‘pointed out, where their buildings were defcribed. They are ignorant 
“of the ‘ufe of the faw, excepting where we have introduced it among 
them. ‘Trees are felled by chopping at the ftems, and i in procuring 
‘boards, they are confined fo thofe, the direétion of whofe ; grain, or 


other qualities, admit of their being eafily fplit afunder. In this, re{pect 
the maranti and maracooly have the preference. The tree, being ftripped 


of its’branches and its bark, is cut into the length réquired, and by the 
help of wedges, fplit into boatds." Thefe being of itregular thicknefs, 


are ufually dubbed stipon’ the fpot. “The tool ufed for this purpofe is the 
rembay, the corners of which ‘turn up towards the workmen, to prevent 
their catching in the board ; but ‘this feems an unnecaffary | precaution. 
Mott of their firialler work, ‘and particularly on the bamboo, is perform- 
ed with the ‘papates!, which réfemblés in fhape, as much as in‘ name, 
the patoopatco of the New Zetanders, i has the val fuperiority of 


e And nor by them.of late years, yetthe report made of it inir719 was, thar it gave a furer beat 
than the cal from England: the bed of it (though’deferibed rather asa large rock above, ground) 
lies Four days journey up Bencoolen river, from whence quantities are walhed down by the floods. 


being 
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being made of iron. The blade, being faftened to the handle with a 
curious ‘Kind of bafket work of fplit rattans, is fo contrived’ as t turn’ ia 
it, and by that means can be employed either as an adze’or {mall hatchet: 
Their houfes are generally’ built with the affiftance of this fimple inftru- 
ment alone. The billiong j is no other than a large papateel, with a handle 
of two or three Feet in ih. binge like that, in its nai 


The chief cement they ufe, i is ‘nade of the curd’ of the buffaloe milk, 
called prackee. Tt is to be obferved that’ butter is'made (for the ufe of 
Europeans only*) not as with us; by churning; but by letting’ the milk 
ftand till the butter forms of itfelf on the top. It is’ then > taken off 
with a Apoon, flirted about with the fame in a flat veffel, and well wath: 
ed in two or ‘three waters. ‘The thick four milk left at the bottom, 
when the butter or cream is Feioved, is what I term the curd. This 
mutt be well fquezeed, formed’ into cakes and left'to dry, when-it will 
grow nearly as hard'as flint. For ufe, you muft ferape fome of it off, 
mix it with quick fime and moiften it with milk. think that there is 
no ftronger cement in the world, and it is found’to hold, particularly in 
a hot and damp climate, much better than glue; ‘proving alfo effectual 
in mending china ware. The vifcous juice of a particular berry, is 
likewife ufed in the country as a  ceiaelt. 

Painting. and Fe they < are ‘quite flrangers to. Tn carving, both 
in wood and ivory, they are curious and fanciful; but their defigns are 
always grotefque and out of nature.. The handles of the creefes are’the 
moft common fubjects of their ingenuity in this art, which ufually ex- 
hibit the head and back of a bird, with the folded arms of a human 
creature, not unlike the reprefentation of one of the Egyptian deities. In 


cane and bafket work they are particularly neat and expert ; as well as in. 


mats, of which fome kinds are much prized: 


© The words ufed by the Malays, for butter and cheefe, are Monteira and Queijo, which are: 
pure Portuguefe. | 
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‘Silk and cotton cloths, of varied-colors, manufactured. by themfelves, 
are worn by the natives in all parts of the country; efpecially by the 
women. Someof their work is very fine, and the patterns prettily fan- 
cied. Their loom or apparatus for weaving (¢unyone) is extremely de- 


fective, and renders their progrefs tedious. One end of the warp being 


‘made faft to aiframe, the whole is kept tight, and the web ftretched out 
‘by means of a fpecies of yoke, which faftens behind the body, as the 
perfon weaving fits down. Every-fecond of the longitudinal. threads, 
paffes feparately through a fet of reeds, like the teeth of a comb, and 
the alternate ones through another fet. Thefe are forced home at each 
return of the fhuttle, rendering the warp clofe and even. The alternate 
threads of the warp crofs eachother, up and down, .to admit the thuttle, 
not from the extremities, as in our looms, nor effected by the feet, 
but by turning. edge ways two flat. fticks which pals through. The 
fhuttle (seorab) is a hollow reed, about. fixteen inches long, generally 
ornamented on the outfide, and clofed at one end,. having in it a finall 
bit of ftick, on which is rolled the woof or fhoot. The filk clouts have 
nfually a gold head, They ufe fometimes : another kind of loom, fill 
more fimple than this, being no more than a frame in which the warp is 
fixed,.and the woof darned with along,. {mall pointed fhuttle. They 
make ufe of a machine for {pinning the cotton very like ours. The 
women are expert at embroidery, the gold and filver thread for which, is 
procured from China, as well as their needles. For common work, 
their thread is the poolay before mentioned, or filaments of oS “pefang 


(mua). 


Different ‘kinds of earthenware, I have elfewhere obferved, are ma- 
faétured on the ifland. ae : aD cay | 

They have a practice of perfuming their phi with oil of benjamin, 
which they diftill themfelves from the gum, by a procefs doubtlefs of 
their own invention. In procuring it, a prec, or earthen rice pot, coe 
vered clofe, is ufed fora retort. A {mall bamboo is inferted in the fide 


of the veffcl, and well luted with clay and afhes, from which the oil 
drops 
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drops as ,it comes over. Along with the benjamin they put into the 
retort, a mixture of fugar cane and other articles, that contribute little 
or nothing to the quantity or quality of the diftillation; but no liquid 
is added. This empyreumatic oil is valued among them at a high “tg 
and can only be ufed by the fuperior rank of people. 


‘The oil in general ufe is that of the coconut, which is procured in the 
following manner. The flefhy part being feraped out of the nut, which for 
this ufe mutt be old, is expofed for fome time to the heat of the fun. It 
is then put into a mat bag, and placed in the prefs (campaubai) between 
two floping timbers, which are fixed together in a focket in the lower 
part of the frame, and forced towards each other by wedges in a groove 
at top, compreffing, by this means, the pulp of the nut, which yields an 
oil, that falls into a trough made for its reception below. In the farther 
parts of the country, this oil alfo, owing to the fearcity of coconuts, is 
dear, and not fo much ufed for burning as the demmar or rofin, which is 
always at hand. When travelling at night they make ufe of torches or 
links, ‘called fooloo, the common fort of which are nothing more than 
dried bamboos of a convenient length, beaten at the joints, till fplit in 
every part; without the addition of any tefinous or other inflammable 
fubftance. A fuperior kind is made by filling with dammar a young 
bamboo, about a cubit long, well dried, and the outer fkin taken off. 


Thefe torches are carried with a view, chiefly, to frighten away the 
tigers, which are alarmed at the appearance of fire; and for the fame 
reafon it is common to make a blaze with wood, in different parts round 
their villages. The tigers prove to the inhabitants, both in their jour- 
neys and even their domeftic occupations, moft fatal and deftructive 
enemies. The number of people annually flain by thefe rapacious ty- 
rants of the woods, is almoft incredible. Ihave known inftances of whole 
villages being depopulated by them, Yet, from a fuperftitious pre- 
judice, it is with difficulty they are prevailed upon, by a large reward 
which the India Company offers, to ufe methods of deftroying them ; 


till they have fuftained fome particular injury in their own family or kin- 
dred» 
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dred. Their traps, of which they can make variety, are very ingenioufly 
contrived. Sometimes they are in the nature of ftrong cages, with falling 

doors, into which the beaft is. enticed by a goat or dog enclofed.asa bait : 
fometimes they manage that.a large timber fhall fall, in.a groove, acrofs his 
back : fometimes he is noofed about the loins with ftrong-rattans ; fome- 
times is led to afcend a plank, nearly balanced, which turning when he 
is paft the center, lets him fall upon fharp ftakes. prepared below. In- 
ftances have, occurred of a tiger being. caught by one of the former 
modes, which had many marks in his body of the partial fuccefs of this 
laft expedient. . The efcapes, at times, made from them, by the natives — 
are truly furprizing, but thefe accounts in general carry too romantic an 
air to admit of being repeated as facts... The fize and ftrength of the 
{pecies which prevails on this, ifland is prodigious. . They, are. faid to 
break with a ftroke of their fore paw, the leg of a yy or, a_buffaloe ; 
and the largeft prey they kill j is without difficulty dragged by them into 
the woods. This they ufually perform. on the fecond night, being fup- 
pofed, on the firft, to gratify themfelves with fucking the blood only. 
Time is by this delay. afforded to prepare for their deftruction ; and to the 
methods already enumerated, befide fhooting them, I fhould add. that 
of placing a veflel of water, ftrongly impregnated with arfenic, near the 
carcafe, which is faftened to a tree to. prevent its being carried off. The 
tiger having fatiated himfelf with the fleth, is prompted to affuage his 
thirft, with the tempting liquor at hand, and perifhes in the indulgence. 
Their chief fubfiftence is moft probably, the unfortunate monkeys with 
which the woods abound. They are de'cribed as alluring them to their 
fite, by a fafcinating power, fimilar to what has been fuppofed of the 
fnake, and Iam not incredulous enough to treat the idea with contempt, 
having myfelf obferved that when an aligator or crocadile, in a river, 
comes under an overhanging bough of a tree, the monkies, in a ftate of 
alarm and deftraétion, crowd to the extremity, and chattering and‘trem- 
bling, approach nearer and nearer to the amphibious monfter that 
waits to devour them as they drop, which their fright and number ren- 
And of aligae ders almolt unavoidable. Thefe aligators likewife occafion the lofs of 
a many inhabitants, frequently deftroying the people as they bathe 1 in the 
river, 
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river, acgording to their regular cuftom, and which the perpetual, evi- 
dence of the rifk attending it, cannot deter them from, A fuperftitious 
idea of their fanctity alfo, preferves them from moleftation, although, 
with a hook of fufficient ftrength,they may be taken without much dif- 
ficulty. A mufket ball appears to have no effect upon their impenetra- 
bie hides. 


Befides the common methods of taking fifh; of which the feas that 
wath the coafts of Sumatra afford an extraordinary variety and abundance; 
the natives\employ a miode, ainpractifed, 1 apprehend, in any part of 
Europe. They fteep the root of a certain creeping plant, called secede, 
of ftrong narcotic qualities, in the water where the fifh are obferved, 
which produces {uch an effect, that they become intoxicated and to ap- 
pearance dead, float:on the furface of the water, and are taken with the 
hand. This is generally made ufe of in the bafons of water, formed by 
“the ledges of coral rock, which, having no outlet, are left full when the 
tide has ebbed.* Birds, particularly the plover (cherooling) and quails 
(pocyoo), até caught by fares or fpringes laid for them in the grafs. 
Thefe are of ejoo, which refembles horfehair, many fathoms in length, 
and difpofed in fuch a manner that their feet get entangled ; for which 
purpofe they are gently drove towards the fnares. In fome parts of the 
country they make ufe of clafp nets. I never obferved a Sumatran to 
fire a fhotat a bird, though many of them, as well as the more eafterh 
people, have a remarkable fine aim; but the mode of letting off the 
matchlocks, which are the pieces moft habitual to them, precludes the 
pofibiliry of fhooting flying. Gunpowder is manufactured in various 
parts of the ifland, but lefsin the country I am more particularly fpeak- 


* Tn Captain Cook’s fecond yoyage is a plate reprefenting a plant ufed for the fame purpofe at 
Otaheite, which is the exact delineation of one whofe appearance 1 am well acquainted with on Su- 
matra, and which abounds in many parts of the fea beach; but though its qualities be fimilar to 
thofe of the ¢zedo, the latter is a different plant, beinga yine or creeper. In South America alfo, 
we are informed, the inhabitants procure ffh after this extraordinary manner, employing three 
different kind of plants; but whether any of them be the fame with that of Otaheite oy Sumatra, 
I am ignorant, : : 
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ing of, and to the fouthward in general, than amongf the’ people of Me- 
nangcabow, the Battas and Achenefe, whofe frequent wars’ demand large 


_fupplies. It is made, as with ‘us, of proportions of charcoal,’ fulphur 


and nitre, but the compofition’ is ‘very imperfectly granulated, being 
often haftily prepared, in ‘mall quantities, for immediate ufe:. The laft . 
article, though found in greateft quantity in the faltpetre-caves before 
{poken of, is moft commonly pence from goat’s —_ which is always 
to'be had in plenty. 7 | ) 


The Faggree or country fugar is ufually made from the juice of the 
anou, afpecies of palm tree, ‘extracted in the manner already deferibed, 


In fome places, but rarely, they prefs the fugar cane for this purpofe, ina 


mill, the rollers of which are worked by theendlefs fcrew, inftead of coggs ; 
one of the two, which is longer than the other, having a bar through it that 
is turned by the hand. The juice is fimply boiled till a confiftence is 
formed, but fcarcely at all granulated, being little more than a thick 
fyrup. ‘This is made into cakes, fpread upon leaves to dry, and after- 


wards lapt up in oopve or the inner bark of the penang tree. » This jazgrec, 
-befide its ordinary ufes as fugar, being mixed with lime, makes a fine 


cement for building, and an exquifite plafter for walls, which in fome 
parts of India equals marble in appearance. The liquor of the anou, 
called meeroo or toddy, is drunk whilft frefh, and proves an agreeable 
beverage. It is alfo made ufe of in a fermented ftate, to effeét which 
a compofition is employed called raggec; and a quantity of rice being 
at the fame time fteeped in it, the liquor then becomes intoxicating, and 
is called drum. This is in fact the bafis of the fpirit called arrack, but 
the Sumatrans have not the art of diftilling it.* ‘Fhe Malays, when re- 


* Many attempts have been made by the Englith to bring to perfection the manufafture of 
fugar and arrack from the canes : but the expences, particularly of the flaves, were always found 
to exceed the advantages. Within thefe few years, that the plantations and works were committed 
to the management of Mr. Henry Botham ; it has manifeftly appeared that the end is to be obtained, 
by employing the Chine/e in fhe works of the field, and-allowing them a proportion of the produce, 
for their labor. The manufa€ture had arrived at a confiderable extent, when the breaking out 
of the war gave a check to it’s progrefs : but the pathis pointed out, and it is worth purfuing 
with yigor The fums of money thrown into Batavia for arrack and fugarhave been immenfe. 

ftrained 
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ftrained from the ufe of opium, are apt to have recourfé to this liquor, 
but among the country people inebriation is perfectly rare. 


‘Salt is here, as in moft other countries, an article of general confump- 
tion. The demand for it is moftly fupplied by cargoes imported, but 
they alfo manufacture it themfelves.* The method is tedious. They 
kindle a fire clofe to the fea beach, and pour upon it fea water, by de- 
grees. When this has been continued fora certain time the water eva- 
porating, and the falt being precipitated among the afhes, they gather 
thefe in bafkets, or in funnels made of the bark or leaves of trees, and 
again pour fea water on them, till the particles of falt‘are well feparated, 
and pafs, with the water, into a veflel placed below to receive them. 
This water, now ftrongly impregnated, is boiled till the falt adheres in a 
thick cruft to the bottom and fides of the veffel. In burning a fquare 
fathom of firewood, a fkilful perfon procures about five gallons of falt. 
What is thus made, has fo confiderable a mixture of the falt of the wood, 
that it foon diffolves, and cannot be carried far intothe country. The 
coarfet — preferred. . 


The art of medicine, among the Sumatrans, confifts almoft entirely 
in the application of fimples, in the virtues of which they are furpriz- 
ingly fkilled. Every old man and woman is-a phyfician; their rewards 
depending upon their fuccefs; but they generally procure a {mall fum in 
Advance, under the pretext of purchafing charms+. The mode of prac- 

tice 


*® In one of the earlieft letters from Bencoolen, to the Prefidency of Madrafs, it is-mentioned 
that Salt could not be difpofed of as an article of trade. 


_ ¢+Charms are there worn about the necks of children, as in Europe. I know not what they 
are compofed of, nor is it of much confequence, being mercly impofitions of the Malay pricfts. 
A charm aginft an ague I once accidentally met with, which from circumftances I conclude to be 
a tranflation of fuch as are employed by the Portuguefe Chriftians in India.. Though not pro- 
perly belonging to my fubjeét, I will prefent it to the reader. ‘* (Sign of the crofs). When 

Chrift faw the crofs, he trembled and fhaked ; and they faid unto him, haft thou an ague? and 
he faid unto them, I have neither ague nor fever; and whofoever bears thefe words, either in 
writing or in mind, fhall never be troubled with ague or fever. So help thy fervants, O Lord, 
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tice is either by adminiftering the juices of certain trees. and herbs in- 


wardly, or by applying. outwardly a poultice of leayes chopped fmall, 
upon the breaft or part effected, renéwing it as foon as it becomes dry. 
For internal pains, they rub oil_on a large leaf of a ftimulant quality, 
and heating it ‘before the fire, clap it on the body of the patient, as. a 
blifter, which produces very powerful effects, Phlebotomy they never 
ufe, yet the people of the neighbouring ifland of Neas, are famous for 
their fkill in cupping, which they pra¢tice in a manner peculiar to them- 


 felves. 


In fevers they give a decoction of the herb Jakoon, and bathe the pa- 
tient, for two or three mornings, in warm water, If this does not prove 
effectual, they pour over him, during the paroxy{m, a quantity of cold 
water, rendered more chilly by the daoun- fedingin, which, from the 
fudden revulfion it caufes, brings ona copious perfpiration. Pains and 


{wellings in the limbs, are likewife cured by fweating; but for this pur- 


pofe, they either cover themfelves over with mats, and fit in the fun- 
fhine at noon, or if the operation be performed within doors, a lamp, 
and fometimes a pot of boiling rcpt is enclofed in the amen with 
them. . 


There are two fpecies of leprofy known in thefe parts. The milder 
fort, or impetigo; as lL apprehend it to be; is very common among the 
inhabitants of Nezs; great numbers of whom are covered with a white 
fcurf or fcales, that render them loathfome to the fight. But this dif- 
temper, though difagreeable from the violent itching and other incon- 
veniences with which it is attended, does not appear immediately to af- 
fect the health; flaves in that fituation being daily bought and fold for 
field and other out-door work. It is communicated from parents to ineir 


who put their truft in thee !'’ From the many folds that appear in the original, } have reafon to 
apprehend thar it had been worn, and by fome Englifhman, whom frequent ficknefs and the fond 
love of life, had rendered weak and fuperftitious enough to try the effeéts of this barbarous and 
ridiculous quackery. 


offspring, 
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offspring, but though hereditary, it is not contagious. I have fome- 
times been induced to think it nothing more than a confirmed ftage of 
the ferpigo or ringworm, or it may be the fame with what is elfewhere 
termed the fbingles, I have known a Neas man who has effected a tem- 
porary removal of this fcurf, by the. frequent application of fuch 
’ herbs as are ufed to cure the ringworm, and fometimes by rubbing 
gunpowder and ftrong acids tohis ikin; but it always returned after 
fome time. The other {pecies, with which the country people are in 
fome inftances affected, is doubtlefs the eephantizhs, from the defcription 
given of its dreadful fymptoms; the fkin coming off in flakes, and the 
ficfh falling from the bones, as in the lues venerea. This diforder being 
efteemed highly infeétious, the unhappy wretch who labors under it, is 
driven from the village he belonged to, into the woods, where victuals 
are’ left, for him, from time to time, by his relations, A prang and a knife 
are likewife delivered to him, that he may. build himfelf a hut, which is 
generally ereéted near to fome river, continual bathing being fuppofed 
to have fome effect in removing the diforder, or alleviating the mifery of 
the patient, Few inftances of recovery have been known,” There isa 
defeafe called the sambce which bears fome affinity to this, attacking the 
feet chiefly, the fleth of which it eats away, As none but the loweft clafs 
of people feem to fuffer from this complaint, 1 imagine it proceeds in a 
ie from want of cleanlinefs. 4 
The finall pox fouietimes vifits the ifland and makes pteieestieh 
ei is regarded as.a plague, and drives from the country thoufands whom 
the infe€tion fpares,. Their method of flopping its progrefs; for they 
do not attempt a cure; is by converting into an hofpital or receptacle 
for the reft, that. village where lie the greateft number of fick, whither 
they fend all who are attacked by the diforder, from the country round. 
‘The moft: effectual methods are) purfued to prevent any perfon’s efcape 
from this village, which is burnt to the ground as foon as the infection 
has {pent itfelf, or devoured all the viétims'thus offered to it.  Inocula- 
#ion feenis to: be an idea not thought of, and.as it could: not be univerfal, 
it ane be a dangerous experiment for Europeans to introduce’ it par- 
sal Ror tially, 
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tially, in a country where the diforder makes its appearance at diftant 
intervals only; unlefs thole periods could be feized, and the attempts 
made, when and where there might be well founded apprehenfion of its 
being communicated in the natural way. A diftemper much refembling 
the fmall pox, and in its firft ftages miflaken for it, is not uncommon, 
It caufes an alarm, but does not prove mortal, and is prabatty what we 
term the chicken pox. 


The venereal difeafe, though common in the. Malay bazars, is in the 
inland country almoft unknown. . A man returning to his village, with 
the infection, is (h unned by the inhabitants as an unclean and interdicted 
perfon. The Malays cure it with the decoétion of a china root, called 


by them gadi ong, which caules ; a falivation, ey 
ehh? “Gl 4nObine 


Whena man is by ficknefs, or wllishuttes dspitved of his reafon, or when 
fubje& to convulfion fits, they'imagine him’ poffeffed by an‘evil  fpirit, 
and their ceremony of exorcifm, is by putting the unfortunate wretch 
intoa hut, which they fet fire to about his ears, {uffering him) to make 
his efcape through the flames in the beft manner he can. The fright, 
which would go nigh to deftroy the intelleéts of a reafonable man, may 
perhaps have, under contrary cireumftances, an oppofite effet 

, i ag gty eith titi) oo marl, whgansy, to 

The fkill of the Sumatrans in any of the {ciences, is, as may be pre» 
fumed, very limited. Some, however, I have met with, who, in arith- 
metic, could multiply and divide, by a finglemultiplier or divifor, feve~ 
ral places of figures. Tens of thoufands (/axg)::aré the highett clais of 
numbers the Malay language hasa name for. Ih counting oyer a quan- 
tity of {mall articles, each tenth, and afterwards each hundredth piece,. 
is putvafide; which method is juft confonant with the progrefs of fcien- 
tific numeration, and probably was. the otigin of it. ©When they may 
have occafion to recolleét ata diftance of time; the fale of any commo- 
dities they are carrying to market, or the like, the country people often 
affift their memory, by tying knots on a ftring, which is produced when 
they want to fpecify the number. The Peruvian guipos were, 1 Spelt 


an kpniprovesneat upon this imple invention. . 


They 
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- They eftimate the quantity of moft fpecies. of merchandize by what 
we call dry meafure, the ufe’of weights being apparently introduced 
among them by foreigners} for the pecul and cattce are ufed only on 
the fea coaft, and places which the Malays frequent *. |;The coo/ab or 
bamboo, containing very nearly a gallon, is the general ftandard of 
meafure among the Rejangs: of thefe eight hundred make a coyan- the 
choopa is one quarter of a bamboo. By the bamboo almoft all articles, 
even’elephants teeth, dre: bought:and fold; but by-a bamboojof ivory, 
they:mean fo: much as’ is equal. in weight, to.a bamboo of rice... This 
ftilb includes the idea of| wéighit,; but. is:not attended with their, principal 
objection;to, that mode) of, afeertaining quantity, which arifes, as they 
fay, *from the impoffibility of .juduing, by, the eye. of the juftnefs 
of -artificial. weights; owing)to, the, various. materials, of which. they 
may! be» compofed,).and)-which»meafurement. is, not, liable to. ..The 
meafures of length heré,, as perhaps originally. among) every. people upon 
earth are taken from the dimenfions of the human body. The a Pp o, 
or fathom, is, the extent,of . the, arms from each extremity of the fin 
gers: the e¢to;, or, cubit,)is,the. forearm) and hand: cake, is the foot: 
janca is the{pan; and jerrtey which fignifies a finger, is the inch. Thefe 
are) eftimated from the general. proportions of middle fized men; others 
making an allowance in. seanesis and not regulated by any exaét 
ftandard. Pits te hee bP Jay J ‘ 

it fo inseoes od> bovr 19 gmstinr sin 3 

© 'The'ideas’ of Geography, among fuch of them‘as do not frequent the 
fea; are’ perfectly confined, or rather they entertain none. | They know 
fot ‘thatthe country they inhabit isan ifland, nor have they any general 
name for it. ~ Habit renders them expert in travelling through ‘the woods, 
where they perform jotitneys of weeks and months without: feeing a ha- 
bitation. In places: little frequentedy: where they ‘haveloccation to firike 
out néw paths ;" for roads there are: none; they make marks on trees for 
the future ‘guidance of themfelves and otliers,.’ IE have heard a man fay, 
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<* T will attempt a paffage by fuch a route, for my father, when living, 
told me that he had left his tokens there.” ‘They eftimate the diftance, 
of places from: each other, by the number of days, or the proportion 
of the day, taken ‘up in travelling it, and not by meafurement of the 
fpace. Their journey, or day’s walk, may be computed at about twenty 
miles; but they can bear a long continuance of fatigues - 


The Malays, as well as the Arabs and other Mahometan nations, fix 
the length of the year at three hundred and fifty four days, or twelve 
lunar months of twenty” nine days and an half; by which mode of: reek- 
oning, each year is thrown back above eleven days. ‘The’ original Sus 
matrans rudely eftimate their anual periods, from the revolutiomof .the 
feafons, and count their years from the number of their crops-of! grain 
(tacun paddee}; a practice, which, though not pretending” to’ accuracy; 
is much more ufeful for the general purpofes of life, than the former; 
which is merely adapted to religious obfervances. ‘They,’ as'well as the 
Malays, ¢ompute time by regular’ lunar periods, but do not attempt to 
trace any relation or correfpondence, between thefe fmaller meafures*and 
the folat ‘revolution. Whilft more’ polifhed’ nations were! multiplying 
iniftakes and difficulties, in their endeavors ‘to afcertaim the »completion 
of the fun’s. courfe through the ecliptic, and in the mean while fuffering 
their nominal feafons to become almoft the reverfe of nature, thefe peo- 
ple without an idea of intercalation, preferved the account of their 
years free. from effential, or at leaft progreffive error, andthe confufion 
which attends it. . The-divifion of the month into weeks: believe to. be 
unknown; except where it has been taught with Mahometanifin; the 
day.of the moon’s age being ufed inftead of it, where; accuracy is. re- 
quired; nor do they fubdivide the day into hours. ,To,denote,the, time 
of day; at which any circumftance) they) find ix meceflary to fpeak of, 
happened, they point with their finger, to the height; im the tky, at 
which the fun then ftood. And this mode is the more.general and pre- 
cife, as the fun, fo near the equator, afcends and defcends almoft per- 
pendicularly, and rifes and, fets,, at all feafons of the year, within.a few 
thinutes of fix o’clock. Scarce any of the ftars or conftellations are dif- 

tinguifhed 


tinguifhed by them. -They notice, however, the planet Venus, but do 
‘not imagine her to be the fame at the different periods of her revolution ; 
when fhe precedes the rifing and follows the fetting fun. They are 
aware of the night-on which the new moon fhould make it’s appear 
ance, and. the Malays falute it with the difcharge of guns. They alfo 
know when to expect the returns of the tides, which are at their height, 

on the weft coaft, when that luminary isin the horizon, and ebb as it 
rifes. When they obferve a bright ftar near the moon, they are appre- 
henfive of a ftorm; as European {failors foretell a gale from the fharp- 
nefs of her horns. Thefe are both, in part, the confequences of an 
unufual clearnefs in the air; which proceeding from an extraordinary 
alteration of the ftate of the atmofphere, muft naturally be followed by 
a violent. rufhing of the circumjacent parts, to reftore the equilibrium; 
and thus, prove. a prognoftic of high wind. During an eclipfe they 
make a loud noife. with founding inftruments, to prevent one luminary 
from devouring the other, as the Chinefe, to frighten away the dragon. 

They tell of a man in the moon, who is continually employed in fpin- 
ning cotton, but that eyery night a rat gnaws his thread, and obliges 
him to begin his work afrefh, This they apply as an emblem of end- 
lefS and ineffectual labor, like the fone of Sifypbus, and the fieves of 
the Danaides, e 


Hiftory and chronology they are entirely without; the memory of al 
paft events being preferved by tradition only. 


They are fond of mufic, and have many inftruments in ufe among 
Ahem, but few, upon enquiry, appear to be original, being moftly bor- 
rowed from the Chinefe and other more eaftern people; particularly the 
the ealintang, gong, and fooleen. The violin has found it’s way to them 
from the weftward. The calintang refembles the ftoccado and the har- 
monica; the more common ones having the crofs pieces; which are 
ftruck with two little hammers; of fplit bamboo, and the more perfect, 
of a certain compofition of metal which is very fonorous. The gongs, 
2 kind of bell, but differing much in fhape, and ftruck on the outfide, 

Ss are 
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are caft in fets reeularly tuned to thirds, fourth, fifth, and oftave, and 
often ferve as a bafe, or under part, to the calixtang. "The fooleen is 
‘the Malay flute. The countty flute is called ferdum. Tr is made ‘of 
bamboo, is very imperfeét, having but few ftops, and refembles much 
an inftrument defcribed as found among the people of Otaheite: A 
fingle hole underneath, is covered with the thumb of the left hand, and 
the hole neareft the end at which it is blown, on the upper fide, with’a, 
finger of the fame hand. The other two holes are ftopt with the tight 
hand fingers. In blowing they hold it inclined to the right fide. They 
have various inftruments of the drum kind, particularly thofe called. 
tinkah, which are in pairs, and beaten with the hands at each end. They 
are made of a certain kind of wood hollowed out, covered with dried 
goat fkins, and laced with fplit rattans. It is difficult to obtain a pros. 
per knowledge of their divifion of the feale, as they know*nothing of it 
in theory. The interval ‘we call an ‘obfave!. feems to be divided with. 
them into fix tones, without any intermediate feriitones, which mutt 
confine their mufic: to one key. It confifts in gencral of but few notes,, 
and the third is the interval that moft frequently occurs. ‘Phofe who. 
perform on the violin, ufe the fame notes as in our divifion,. and they 
tune the inftruament, by fifths, to a éteat™ nieéty.. ‘They are fond ‘of 
playing the octave, but fcarcé ufe any other chord. The Sumatran tunes. 
yery much refemble, to my ear, thofe of the native Inth, ts have ufu 
ally,, like them, a flat third.. > ¥ | 
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Sangvage-—Maley— Arabic charatter wed —Longuage of the in- 
_ terior people—Peculiar coeealierepecmmes: of languages 
and of alphabets: | 


Berore I proceed to an account of the laws, pak He 2 manners of 
the People of the ifland, itis neceffary that I fhould fay fomething of the 
| ferent languages fpoken on it; the diverfity of which has been the 
fubject « -of much contemplation and conjecture. . : 
Pr t Gj gis to toon et di F225 

|, The Malay sientiaye whichis original i in the ciatvada of Melayo, at 
has from thence extended. itfelf throughout the eaftern iflands; fo as te 
become the diagua franca of that part of the globe, is fpoken every where 


along the, coafts of Sumatta,. prevails i in the inland country ef Menanr~ 


cabew and its immediate dependencies, and. is underftood in.almoft every, 


part of the ifland. It has, been much celebrated, and juftly,, for the 


fmoothnefs and fweetnefs of its found, which have gained it the appel- 


lation of the Lelien of the eaft.. Thisis.owing to the prevalence of yowels. 
and liquids. in the words, and, the infrequency ef any harfh combination) 
of mute confonants. Thefe qualities render it well adapted te poetry,. 


which the Malays are paflionately addiéted to. They amufe all their 
leifure hours, including the greater portion of their lives, with the repe- 
tition of fongs, which are, for the moft part, proverbs illuftrated, or, 
figures of fpeech applied to the occutrences. of life. Some that they 
rehearfe, ina kind of recitative, at their bimbangs or feafts, are hiftorical 
Jove tales, like our old Englifh ballads, but often extempore. An ex- 
ample of the former. fpecies i is. as followse. 


Age 
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Apo goorxo paffang palecto, 

Callo teedab dangan foomboonia ? 
Apo goono bermine matio, 

Callo teeda dangan ats ne ? 
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What fignifies Dheeet byte to “Tight a aah bil 

ff the wick "be wanting?’ ; wk eA 
What fignifies making Jove with the eyes,)_» ) 4. } 

If nothing in earneft be intended? © = ~~ ™ 


It mutt be obferved however, that it often proves a very difficult matter 
to trace the connexion between the figurative and the literal fenfe’ of the 
ftanza. The effentialsin the compofition of the pantoon; for fuch thefe 
little pieces are called; the longer being called dendang; are the ryth- 
mus and the figure, particularly the latter, which they confider as the 
life and fpirit of the poetry. I had a proof of this in an attempt which 
I made, to impofe a pzntoon of my own compofing, on the natives, as 
a work of their countrymen. The fubjeét was a dialogue between a 
lover, and a rich, coy miftrefs: The expreffions were proper to the 
occafion, and in fome degree charatteriftic. . It paffed with feveral, but 
an old lady who was a more difcerning critic than the others, remarked 
that it was “ catto catto fajo”—mere converfation; meaning that it was 
deflitute of the quaint and figurative expreffions which adorn their own 
poetry. Their language, in common fpeaking, is proverbial and fen- 
tentious. If a young woman prove with child before marriage, they ob- 
ferve it is, dou/oo booa, cadeean boongo”—* the fruit. before the flower.” 
Hearing of a perfon’s death, they fay, “‘ men mattee, mattee; nen cedoop, 
becrajo: callo fampi-la janjeenia, apo boolee booat<”— thofe who are 
dead, ate dead; thofe who furvive muft work : if sii Ketlotted time was 
expired, what refource is there ?*” | 


® The “ apo boolee booat’ is a phrafe they always make ufe of, to exprefs their fenfe of ine~ 
witability, and has more force than any tranflation of it I can employe 


Their 
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© Their Writing is in the Arabic chatatter, very little corrupted, owing 


to which, and the adoption of their religion from the fame quarter, a Mul 


great number of Arabic words are incorporated with the Malay. ‘The 
Portuguefé'too have furnifhed them with many terms, chiefly for fuch 
ideas as they have ‘acquired fince the period of European difcoveries to 
the caftward. They write on paper, ufing ink of their own compofi- 
tion, with pens made of the twig of the Asowtree. I could never dif. 
cover that thé Malays had any original written characters, '-peculiar 
to themfelves, before they acquired: thofe now in ufe ; but it is poffible 
that fuch might have been loft; a fate that may hereafter attend thofe 
of Sumatra, on which the Arabic daily makesencroachments. Yet I have 
had frequent occafion to obferve the Malay language written by inland 
people, in the country character; which would indicate that the; {peech 
is likely to perifh firft. Their books: are for the moft part, either tranf- 
feripts from the Alcoran (koraan) or epalgiontd tales (kadar); of little 
merit as compofitions. - yl 


The ramet or moft efteemed Malay is faid, and with great appearance 
of reafon, to be fpokenat Malacca.’ It differs from the diale&t ufed ‘on 


Arabic cha- 
racter ufed hy 
ays. 


Sumatra chiefly in this, that words, in the latter, made to terminate in — 


« ©,” are, in the former, founded as ending in ** A.” Thus they pro- 
nounce lada (pepper) inftead of lado. Thofe words which end with 
a “ K” in ‘writing, are, on Sumatra, always foftened in fpeaking, by 
omitting it; as “* table ‘bunnia,’ many compliments,” for ‘ ¢abbek 
bunniak ;? but the Malaccans ; and efpecially:the more eaftern people, 
who fpeak very broad; give them generally the full found. The per- 
fonal pronouns alfo differ materially in the refpetive countries. 


Attempts have been made to compofe aGrammar of the Malay tongue,” 


upon the principles’ on which thofe of the European languages’ are 
formed. But the abfurdity of fuch productions is obvious. Where 
there is no inflexion of either nouns or verbs, there can be no cafes, de- 
clenfions, moods, or conjugations. All this is performed by the addition 
CRE ants y mike 34 vant oan 5 of 
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of certain words expreflive of a determinate meaning, which fhould not be 
confidered, as mere auxiliaties,: OF as. particles fubferyiens to. other words. 
Thus, in the inftance, of Rooma, » houles:‘& derree pada rouna” figni- 
fies ‘* froma houfe” » butit would be talking without uf or meaning, 
to fay that derree padi is the fign of | the ablative cafe of that noun, for 
then every propofition fhould. equally. require:.an appropriate cafe, and 
as well as * of ” * to” and ‘ from,” wedhould have, a cafe for, ** deatas 
rodina’”’—~** ontop of the houfe”,, So of verbs: ' calla fayo boolee gélan— 
“© if could walk i” this may be termed the preter-imperfect tenfe of 
the fubjunttive or potential mood, of the verb gel/aw;, whereas it is in 
faéta fenténee, of which gellan, boolee, Fc. are conftituent words.* _ It is 
improper, I fay, to talk of the cafe of a nown, which does not change 
its termilation, or the! mood of a verb, which does not alter its 
form: An ufeful fer: of) obfervations might be. colle¢ted;, for fpeak- 
ing the language with correétnefs and propriety, but they muft be as 


- different from the artificial and technical rules of our grammarians, as 


Interior peo- 
ple ufe langua~ 
ges different 
from the Ma- 
jay. 


the drefs of an Lae ane from the fimplicity of a Malay habit. 
Ww hosresits Born 

i ‘Befide the Malay there are a veniot of languages: ies on ti ol 

which, however, have not only a manifeft affinity among themfelyes, 
put alfo to that gefictal language which is found-to prevail in, and to be 
indigenous to all the iflands of the eaftern feas from.Madagafear to the 
remoteft of ‘Captain Codke’s difcoveriess comprehending.a ;wider ex- 
tent thah the Roman; or any other tongue, has: yet boafied. Indifpu- 
table examples of this connexion and -fimilarity, 1) have exhibited, in a 
paper’ which the Society of Antiquaries have done me'the honor.to pu- 
blifh in their Archaiologia. ‘Incdifferent; places it has. been more. or} lefs 


" . + - =~ Geert a 
J €, ; : f 


* oe ake inc written on'this fabjedt, ontiste, bis, futore ton, of the word ** maoo,” 
thus, ‘* camee mage bacha,” which i is, ‘* we chufe, or are inclined to read,” To form the Paffive 
voice, he fays the particle * ber” ig to be prefixéd, but he is ‘miftakan, for * I fend this'lerter* 
ivexpreffed in Malay, By “ Yayo bérkeriie Joorat innee.” ‘ Thefe? endeavors “to fquare every 
thing 'to‘ourown Jotaland partial ideas, puts me in mind of fome, yocabularies 1 have feen, in 
which the country Titles were thus explained —Pangeran—a Duke: Dattoo—an Earl: Dupatty— 


a Lord Ma 
iti mixed 
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mixed and corrupted, but between the moft diffimilar branches, an evi- 
dent famenefs of many radical words is apparent; and in fome, very 
diftant from each other in point of fituation ; as for inftance the Philip- 
pines and Madagafear ; the deviation of the words is fcarcely more than 
is obferved in the dialects of neighbouring provinces of the fame king- 
dom.* J | [ 

- ‘The principal internal languages of Sumatra, are the Rejang and the 
Batta, whofe difference is marked, not fo much by the want of corref- 
pondence in the terms, as by the circumftance of their being each ex- 
preffed in a diftinét and peculiar written charaéter. This I conceive to 
be extraordinary, and perhaps fingular, i in ‘the hiftory of human i improve- 
ment; that two divifions of people on the fame ifland, with eq ual claims 
to originalit ty, in ftages of civilization ‘nearly equal, and {peaking lan- 
guages derived from the fame fource, fhould write in characters effenti- 


ally different from each other, and from the reft of the world. What 


corroborates the evidence of the alphabets being feparate and uncon- 
nected inventions, is, that the order of the letters is not the fame; as 
will appear ‘by an infpeétion of ‘the fpecimens I have fubjoined for the 
gratification of the curious}. ‘The Achenefé making ufe of the Arabic 
charatter, ‘their language has the lefs claim to originality. The Lam- 
poon, as 2 dialect, is fufficiently diftinét from all the others, but a few 
of the letters of the alphabet; particularly the firft and fecond, are ex- 
Ligprts by characters manifeftly the fame with the Rejang, though the 

Thane feem entirely unlike. Perhaps, as the Greeks are faid to have 


* I am engaged in an attempt to render this comparifon of languages more extenfye, and as far 
as poffible, to bring fpecimens of all thofe fpoken in the known world, into-one point of view. 


4 See the following plate. The Favane/e, and all other eaftern writing, thar I have examined, 
differ as much from thefe, as the Rejang from the Batta, The {pecimen of a ‘¥avan alphabet given 


in Corneille le Brun is very. jut. The % agala alphabet is to be foundin Theyenot- Relation 
des Tiles Philipines. 


done 


They have pe- 
culiar writing 


characters. 


Write on bark 
of trees. 


and .on bam- 
boo, 
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done in the days of Cadmus, the Lampoons may have borrowed from 
their neighbours, in order to complete the number of their letters. All 
thefe people, in writing, form their lines from the left hand towards the 
right, contrary to the prattice.of the Malays and the Arabians. 

‘Their writings, of any bulk and importance, are executed, with ink, 
on the inner bark of a tree, cut into narrow ftrips of confiderable length, 
and folded together in fquares ; each fquare or fold anfwering for a page. 
On more common occafions they write on the outer coat of a joint of 
bamboo; fometimes whole, and fometimes {plit into pieces of two or 
three inches in breadth ; with the point of their creefe or other weapon, 
which ferves the purpofe of a ftylus.* Thefe writings or fcratchings 
rather, are eften performed with a confiderable degree of neatnefs; of 
which I have fpecimens in my poffleffion, as well as of their larger 
works. The proportion of thofe among the natives who can read and 
write, particularly the Battas, is very great, and perhaps not_furpafled in 
many countries of Europe. 


‘None of thefe languages are fo harmonious asthe Malay, and the 
Lampoon in particular is very guttural, making frequent ufe of the 
found we denote by * gh”, which they introduce even in Malay words; 
and liquifying the confonant ‘r”. Thus the word Croce, they pronounce 
Cogh-ee, and brasthey change into de¢as.+ 


In Java, Siam, and other parts of the .eaft, befide the common lan- 
guage of the country, there is eftablifhed a court language, fpoken by 


* The Chinefe are faid, by their hiftorians, to have written on pieces of Bamboo, before they 
invented paper. 


+ Tt is remarkable that the Malays cannot exprefs the confonant F, or Ph, nor the people of 
the ifland Neas, near Sumatra, the confonant P. The fame diftinGtion is obferved amongit the 
inhabitants of fome of the South Sea iflands, and I believe holds good with refpect to the Perfians 


_ and Arabians. 


perfons 
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perfons of rank only. This diftinction, artfully invented for the pur- 

pofe of keeping the vulgar at a diftance, and infpiring them with refpect 
- for what they cannot underftand, does not take place in any part of Su- 
matra, among the inhabitants of which, difparity of fituation is not at- 
tended with much referve, or diftance of behaviour between the 
perfons. 
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Hand 
| Day 
Night 
White 
Black 
| Good 
Die 
Fire 
Water 
Earth 
Coconut 
Rice 
Fifh 
Hog 
Sun 
Moon 
I 


God 


| Toojoo 


Slappan 
Sambilan 
Sapooloo 
Lackee 
Beence 
Bapa 
Mau 
Capallo 


| Matto 


Eedong 
Ramboot 
Geeggee 
Tangan 
Haree 
Mallam 
Pootee 
Etam 
Baye 


| Mattee 


Appee 

Ayer 

Tana 
Clappo 

Bras 

Eecun 
Babee 
Matto-haree 
Boolan 
Ambo, Sayo 
Allah-tallah 
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Acheen. 


Sah 

| Dua 
Tloo 
Paat 
Leemung 
| ’Nam 
Toojoo 
D’lappan 
Sakoorang 
Saploo 

| Lackaye 
Beenaye 

} Bah 

Mau 

| Oolou 
Matta 
Eedoon 
Oh 

| Geguy 
Jarrooay 
Ooraye 
Mallam 
Pootee 
Hetam 


| Mattowraye 
Booloon 
Ooloon 
Allah 


* 


Batta. 


Sadah 
Duo 
Toloo 
Opat 


| Leemah 


Onam 


| Paitoo 


Ooalloo 


| Seeah 


Sapooloo 
Roca 
Aboo 
Ammah 
Enang 
Ooloo 
Mahtah 


Aygon 
Oboo © 
Ningee 


| Tangan 


Toran g- haree 


| Mahtah-haree 


Boolan 


| Apoo 
| Daibattah 


Rejang. 


| Do 
| Dooy 


Tellou 
*Mpat 
Lemo 
Noom 


| Toojooa 


Delapoon 
Sembilan 


| Depooloo 


Lackye 
Scoma 


: Aypen 


Tangoon 
Beely-looeng 
B.-calemmoon 


| Pooteah 


Meloo 
Baye 


| Mattoee 


Opoay 


Beole 


Peeta 
Neole 
Blas 
*Conn 


| Sooeetemba 
| Matty-beely 


Booloon 
Ookoo 
Oola-tallo 


| emmys > 


Lampoon, 


Babooye 
Mata-rannee 
Boolan 
Goiah 


Alla-talla 


. ir mca: + ¥ 


cat ~~ a 


Aap 
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Comparative fate ans the’ Siimatrans ‘in civil  pociety Di ference of 


Charadtér between the Malay and other inbabitants. Govern- 
ment—Titles and power of the chiefs among the. Rejangs. Influ- 
ence of 3 the. POPE SUEY in Paffimmab, 
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C ONSIDERED’ as a people occupying a certain rank in the {cale 
of civil fociety, it is not eafy to determine the proper fituation of the 
inhabitants ‘of’ this ifland. Though far diftant from that point ‘to which 
ne polithed! fates of Europe have dfpired, ‘they Yet look down, with an 
interval almoft ‘as great, on the favage tribes of Africa and America. 
Perhaps if we diftinguifh mankind fummarily into five’ Claffes ; but of 
which each would admit of numberlefs fubdivifions ; we might affign a 
third place): ‘to thé more civilized Sumatrans, and a fourth, to the | re- 
mainder. “Ta'the firft’Glafs, T fhould’ of courfe include fome of ‘the res 
publics of ‘anciént Greéce, if the days of their fplendor; “the Romans, 
for forme time before and after the Auguftine age j’France, England, and 
other refined nations of Europe, in the latter centuries, and perhaps 
China. The fecond might comprehend the great Afiatic empires at the 
period of their ‘profperity ; Perfia, the Mogul, the Turkifh, with fome 
European “kingdoms. In ‘the third” clafs, ‘along with the Stimatrans, 
Xoloans, and a few other ftates of the eaftern archipelago, I fhould 
rank the nations on the northern coaft of Africa, and the more polithed 
Arabs. © The fourth clafs, with the lefs civilized’ Sumatrans, will take 
in the people of the new difcoyered iflands in the South Sea; perhaps 
the celebrated Mexican and Peruvian. empires; the Tartar hoards, and 
all thofe focieties of people in various parts-of the globe, who, pofleffing 
perfonal property, and acknowledging fome fpecies of eftablithed fubor- 
dination, rife one ftep above the Carribs, ‘the New ‘Hollandeérs, the 

q Laplanders, 


Comparative 
flare of focicty, 


Few improve- 
ments adopted 
from the Eu- 
ropeans. 


Caufes of this. 
carry.on few or no fpecies of manufacture at our fettlements : every. 
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Laplanders, and the Hottentots, who exhibit a picture of mankind in 
it’s rudeft and moft humiliating afpect.* 


As mankind are by nature fo prone to imitation, it may feem. fur- 
prizing that thefe people have not derived a greater fhare of improve- 
ment, in manners and arts, from their long connexion with Europeans, 
particularly with the Englifh, who have now been fettled among them 
for an hundred years. Though ftrongly attached to their own habits, 
they are neverthelefs fenfible of their inferiority, and readily admit the 
preference which our attainments in fcience, and efpecially in mechanics, 
intitle us toa. I have heard. a man exclaim, after contemplating the 
ftructure and ufes of a houfe clock, ‘ Is it not fitting that fuch as we, 
fhould be flaves to people who have the ingenuity to invent, and the 
{kill to conftruét, fo wonderful a machine as this?” “ The fun,” he 
added, ‘* isa machine of this nature. But who winds it up, faid his 
companion? Who but Allah, replied he”. 


Some probable: caufes of this backwardnefs may be: fuggefted. We 


thing is imported: ready wrought to, it’s higheft. perfection: the natives 
have no. opportunity of examining the firft procefs,. or the progrefs of 
the work,. Abundantly fupplied with every article of convenience from 
Europe, and prejudiced in, their favor becaufe from, thence, we make 
but little ufe of the raw materials Sumatra affords. We do not fpin 
it’s cottons we do. not rear it’s filk-worms ; we do not {melt it’s metals; 
we do not even hew it’s ftone: neglecting thefe, it is in vain we would 
exhibit to the people for their improvement in.the arts, our rich bro- 
cades, our time-pieces, or difplay to them, in drawings, the elegance 


® There are three fcales, pointed out by different writers (Le Poivre,. Roberton, and Richard- 
fon} By which to meafure and’afcertain the fate of civilization any people have arrived at: the 
one is the degree of perfe€tion of their agriculture; another, their progrefs in the art of nume- 
ration; and.athird the number of abftraét terms. in their language. Forming a judgment by 
thefe tefts, the readeg will be ableto determine with, what thare of propriety I have affigned the 
above ranks to the Sumatrans, 


of 
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of ‘our architeé&ture. Our manners likewife are little calculated 
to excite their’ approval and imitation. Not to infift on the: lt 
centioufnefs that has at times been imputed to our communities; the. 
pleafures of the table; emulation in wine; boifterous mirth; juvenile 
frolics,: and puerile amufements, which do not pafs without ferious, 
perhaps: contemptuous, animadverfion—fetting thefe afide, it appears 
to me, that even our beft models are but ill adapted for the imitation of 
a tude, incurious, and unambitious people. Their fenfes, not their 
reafon, fhould be acted on, to roufe’them from their lethargy; their 
imaginations muft be warmed; a fpirit of enthufiafm muft pervade 
and animate them, before they will exchange the pleafures of indolence 
for thofe of induftry. The philofophical influence that prevails, and 
characterifes the prefent age, in the weftern world, is unfavorable ‘to 
the producing thefe effects. A modern man of fenfe and manners, de- 
{pifes, or endeavours to defpife, ceremony, parade, attendance, fuper- 
fluous and. {plendid ornaments in his drefs or furniture :) preferring eafe 
and convenience, to cumbrous pomp, the perfon firftin rank is no longer 
diftinguithed by his apparel, his equipage, or his number of fervants, 
from thofe inferior to him; and though poffeffing real power, is divefted 
_ of almoft every external mark of it. Even our religious wortfhip par- 
takes.of.the fame fimplicity. .It is far. from my intention to condemn 
or depreciate, thefe manners, confidered in a general fcale of eftimation, 
Probably, in proportion asthe prejudices of fenfe are diffipated by the 
light of reafon, .we advance towards -the higheft degree of perfection 
our natures are capable of.. Poffibly perfection. may. confit ip, a certain 
medium. which we have.already got beyond; but certainly all this res 
finement is utterly incomprehenfible to an uncivilized mind, which can- 
not difcriminate the ideas of humility and meannefs, We appear 'to 
the Sumatrans to have degenerated from the> more f{plendid virtues of 
our predeceffors.. Even the richnefs of their laced, fuits, andthe gravity 
of their perukes, attracted a degree: of. admiration ; and I have. heard 
the difufe of the large hoops worn by the ladies, pathetically lamented. 
The. quick, and to them inexplicable, revolutions. of our fathions,, are 
{fubjectof much aftonifhment, and they naturally conclude; that thofe 
ainda cd Xx x modes 
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modes can have but little intrinfic merit which we are foready to changes 
or at leaft that our caprice renders us very incompetent to be the guides 
of their improvement. Indeed, in matters of this kind, it is not to be 
fuppofed that an imitation fhould take place, owing to the total incon- 
gruity of manners in other refpeéts, and the diffimilarity of natural and 
local circumftanees. But perhaps I am fuperfluoufly inveftigating minute 
and partial caufes of an effeét, which one genetal one may be thought 
fuficient to produce. Under the frigid, and more efpecially the torrid 


zone, the inhabitants will naturally preferve an uninterrupted. fimilarity 


Difference in: 
charaéter be- 
tween the Ma-- 
lays and other 
Sumatrans, 


and confiftency of manners, from the uniform influence of their climate. 
In the temperate zones, where this influence ‘is equivocal, the manners. 
will be fluétuating, and dependant rather on moral. than on. phyficab 
caufes.. aa aE , forall 


"The Malay and native Sumatran differ more in the features of their 
mind than in thofe of theit perfon. Although we know not that this 
ifland, in. the revolutions of human. grandeur ever made a diftinguithed 
figure in the hiftory of the world, (for the Achenefe, though powerful 
in the fixteenth century, were very low in point of civilization), yet 
the Malay inhabitants have an appearance of degeneracy, andi this ren- 
ders their character totally different from that which. we conceive of a 
favage ; however juftly their ferocious fpirit of plunder on the eaftern 
coaft, may have drawn upon them that name. They feem rather to: 
be finking into obfcurity, though with opportunities of improvement, 
than emerging from thence, toa ftate of civil’ or political importance. 
They retain a ftrong fhare of pride, but not of that laudable kind 
which reftrains men from the commiffion of mean and fraudulent actions,. 
They poffefs much low eunning and’ plaufible duplicity, and know how 
to. diffemble the ftrongeft paffions and moft inveterate antipathy, be- 


neath the utmoft compofure of features, till the opportunity of gratify- 


ing their refentment offers. Veracity, gratitude, and integrity are not to, 
be found in the lift of their virtues, and their minds are almoft totally. 
ftrangers to the fentiments of honor and infamy. They are jealous and 
vindictive. Their courage is defultory, the effect of a momentary. en- 

thufiafm,, 
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thufiafm, which enables them te-perform deeds-of incredible defperation , 
but they are firangers to-that fteady magnanimity, that cool heroic re- 
folution in battle, which,conftitutes im our idea the perfection of this 
quality, and renders.it a yirtue,*. Yet it. muft be obferved, that from 
an apathy almoft patadoxical, they fuffer,under fentence of death, in cafes 
where no indignant paffiens could operate to buoy up the mind’to. a con- 
tempt, of punifhment, with aftonifhing compofure and indifference ; ut- 
tering little more on thefe occafions, than a proverbial faying, common 
among themy exprefiive of the inevitability of fate—‘* apo beolee beoat” ? 
Teo this ftoicifm, their belicf in predeftination, and very amaperfect idea 
of a aatiee eternal exiftenes, Sane comand 


‘Sente writer shad poss tie hatte a vefernblance + is ufually found, be« 
tween thé difpofition and qualities of the beafts proper to. any country, 
and thofe of. the indigenous inhabitants of the human fpeciesy where an 
intercourfe with foreigners has- not deflroyed the genuinenefs-of their 
charatter.. The Malay may be compared to the buffaloe and the tiger. 
In his domeftic: ftate,. he is indolent, ftubborn, and voluptuous as the 
former, and in his adventurous life, he is infiduous, blood-thirfty and ra- 


pacious as the latter. Thus-the Arab is-faid to: > refemble his camel, and_ 


the placid Gentoo-his cow.. 


The original Sumatran; though he partakes in fome degree of the 
Malay vices, and partly from the contagion,of example, poffefles many 
exclufive virtues ;, but they are more properly of the negative than the 
pofitive kind. He is: mild, peaceable,.and forbearing,. unlefs his anger 
be reufed by violent proyocation,.when. he is implacable in, his. refent- 
ments. He istemperate and fober, being equally. abftemious-in meat 
and drink. The diet of the natives.is moftly vegetable; water is their. 
only beverage; and though they will-kill.a fowl or a goat for a-ftranger, 
whom perhiys they never faw before, nor ever expect to fee again, they 


* In the hiftory of the Portuguefe wars in this | part of the eatt; there appears fome exception 


to this remark, and particularly in the charaéter of Lacfemanne; who was truly, @ great man. 
‘and moft confummate ‘Warriots ai 


"pl 


are; 


Charaéterrof™ 
native Suma=- 
tran. 


Government. 
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are rarely: guilty of that extravagance for themfelves’s nor even at their 
fcftivals (Limbang) where ‘there jis a plenty of meaty do they eat niuch of 
any thing but:rice. ° Their hofpitality is 'extremep and bounded by their 
ability alone. ’ ‘Their manners” ate! fimples they are! generally, except 
among the chiefs, devoid of the Malay cunning and chicane ; yet endued 
with a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and on many occafions’ difeovering a 
confiderable degree ‘of penetfationand fagacity. In refpeétto women, 
they are remarkably continent, without any ‘thare of infenfibility)! They 
are modeft';) particularly guarded in their ‘expreffions ;* courteous: in 
their behaviour; grave in their deportment, being feldom ‘or never’ ex- 
cited to laughter ; and patient to a great degree.. On’ the other hand 
they are litigious; indolent; addicted to gaming; difhoneft in their 
dealings with ftrangers, which they efteem no moral defect; fufpicious ; 
regardlefs of truth ; »mean intheir tranfactions ; fervile; though cleanly 
in their perfons, dirty in/their apparel which they never wath,» They are 
carelefs and: improvident of, the future, becaufe their wants are few, for 
though poor, they are not neceflitous; nature fupplying with’ extraor- 


- dinary: facility,;.whatever, the hhas. made requifite for their exiftence, 
Science andthe arts have not, by extending their views, contributed’to 


enlarge the citcléof their-defires; and the various refinements of »lux- 
wry, which in polifhed focieties become neceflaries of Alife, are totally 
sAkgown to them.* 


Pret 5 iPitehi 7 90s: hi) “i! a ‘ ’ sa 


eset ‘endeavoured to trace: the character of thefe Sai ‘with ‘as 


mach’ fidelity: arid ‘acctiracy ‘as pombe; I thall now proceed to give an 


account of their: ‘government, laws, ‘cuftoms, and manners} and in or- 
dler't6 convey tothe reader, the cleareft ideas inimy ‘power, I fhall de- 
bagi aRH “various cireumitatices 3 in fuch otder ‘and i gg as ge 
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* The people from. Macafiar and Brggitf who come annually in their praves to trade at Su- 
matra, are looked upto by the. inhabitants, as their fuperiors in manners. The Malays affeét to 
copy their ftyle of drefs, and frequent allufions to the feats and atchievements of thefe peo- 
ple aré made in their fongs. Their repotation for courage, which certainly furpafles that of all 
other people in the éaftern feas, acquires them this flattering diftinétion, They alfo derive part 
of the refpeét paid them, from the richniefs of the cargoes they i import, and the f{pirit with which 


they fpend the produce in gaming, cock-fighting, and opium {moakirg,. 


appear 
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appear) beft to anfwer this intent, w without:.confining niyfelf,, in. head 
inftance; to a’ “gid and Sapo arrangement into st heads.5;,/ 
Rie ff moi Hib | ) mail awl; 
"The inhabitants, seh Fis Rijang country live in villages or ans, 
gacli under the government of a magiftrate ftyled Dupatiy. His depen- 


dants are termed Asa-booa,* and in number feldom exceed one, hundred, 


A certain proportion; of the dupatties belonging to. each river; the vil-, 
lages' being always fituated. by the water fide ;--, are’ chofen to, meet, in: 
a legiflative or judicial capacity, at the gualloe or river's mouth, .and’ 


thefe are diftinguifhed by the name of Proatteen. The Pangeran or 
prince of the country, ptefides over the whole, I would point out in 
what confifts the fealty of a dupatty to,a pas geran,and of his,.ana-Lood to 


him, but fo very , little is to be obferved in. either cafe, that itis not an, 
eafy matter to deferibe i it. Almoft without arts, and with, but little, in- 
duftry, the, flate. of property is nearly equal among all the inhabitants, 


and the chiefs {carcely differ but in title, from the bulk of the people. 
Their authority is'no more than nominal,’ being without that .coercive 
power, neceflary to make themfelves feared and implicitly obeyed. 
This is the natural refult of poverty among nations habituated to peace; 
where the two great political engines of ‘intereft and military force are 
wanting. Their government is founded in opinion, and the fubmiffion 
of the people is voluntary. The domeftic rule of a private-family, beyond 
a doubt, fuggefted-firlt the idea of government in fociety, and this people 
having made, but fmall advances in civil policy, theirs retains a ftrong 
refemblance of its original. It is conneéted alfo with the principle of 
the feudal fyftem, into which it would probably fettle, fhould it attain to 
a.preater degree of refinement. All the other governments throughout 
the ifland, are likewife. a mixture of the patriarchal and feudal; and it 
may be esenys that lisse a {pirit af conqueft has reduced the inha- 


.S pata a Aaaled expreffion, from Suit hanging on a tree. 
” 


+ The names which we ufually apply to countries or diftriéts, belong properly to the rivers 


and it is, with the natives, more common to fay, the people of fuch ajriver, than of fuch a coun~ ’ 
try... Rivers in Europe divide provinces, but in India they are confidered as: cunning through the | 


ecnter of thems | 
ij sie Y y bitants 


Government 
among the 
Rejangs, 


Pangeran 
or chief, 


His authoritpe 


Much limited. 
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bitants under the fubjeGtion of another power, or has added foreign 
diftriéts to their dominion, there the feudal maxims’ prevail : where the 
natives, from fituation or difpofition, have long remained undifturbed 
by revolutions, there the fimplicity: of patriarchal rule’ obtains ; which 
isnot only the firft, and natural form of government, of all rude nations. 
rifing from imperceptible beginnings, but is perhaps alfo the higheft ftate 
of perfection they can ultimately arrive: at. Ir is onot im this art 
alone that we perceive the next soe from confarimate aetinement, ‘Tead- 
ing to fimplicity. {TIRES Ra She | : 

The foundation of right to government among’ thefe people, feems,. 
as I faid;* to be the general confent.’ Ifa chief exerts an‘ undue -autho- 
rity, ot departs from their long eftablithed’ cuftoms and ‘ufagés, they con- 
ceive themfelves at liberty to relinquifh theit allegiance. A’ conimand- 
ing afpect, an infinuating manner, a ready fluency’ in difeourfe; and a 
penetration and fagacity in unrayelling the little intricacies of their dit 
putes, are qualities which feldom fail ‘to procure to’ their pofleffor, re+ 


fpeét and influence, fometimes perhaps fuperior to that of an: acknow-! 


ledged chief. \The pangeran indeed claims ‘defpotie fway, and ds far 
as he can find the means, feruples not ‘to exert its but his revenues: 
being infufficient to enable him to: keep up’any force, for carrying his: 
mandates into execution, his a€tual powers:are very limited, and «he has 
feldom found himfelf able to punitha turbulent fubjedt, any orherwife 
than by private affaffination. ‘In appointing ‘the Keads ‘of doofoons, he 
does little more than confirm the choice already ‘made among’ the inha~ 
bitants, and was he arbitratily to name a perfen ofa ‘different tribe, or 
from another place, he would not be obeyed.’ ‘He levies no: tax nor has ~ 
any revehue, (what he derives ftom ‘the India Company being out of the 
queftion) or emolument from his’ fubjeéts, other than what accrues to- 
him from the determination of caufes.. Appeals lie to him in all cafes, 
and none of the inferior courts, or aflemblies of proatteens, are competent 
for lifeand death. But all punifhments being, by the laws of the country, 
commutable for fines, and, the,appeals being attended with. expence and 


lofs: of time, the parties generally abide by-the® firft decifion. Thofe 
’ doofoons 


~ 
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doofoons which are fituated neareft to the refidence of the pangeran, at 
Soongey-l2mo, acknowledge fomewhat more of fubordination than the 
diftant ones, which, even in cafe of war, efteem themfelves at liberty to’ 
aft or not, as they think :proper, without being liable to confequences. 
Tn anfwer to a queftion onthis point, “ we are his fubjects not his flaves,” 
replied one of the proatteens. But from the pangeran you hear a tale 
widely different. He has been known to fay, in a political converfation ; 
“fuch and fuch doofoons, there will be no trouble with: they are my 
powder and fhot;” explaining himfelf by adding, that he could difpofe 


of the inhabitants, as his anceftors had done, to purchafe-ammunition’ in 


time of war. 


The father of Pangeran Munco Raja (whofe name is preferved from 
oblivion by the part he took in the expulfion of the Englifh from Fort 
. Marlborough in the year 1719) was the firft who bore the title of pan- 
geran of Soongey-lamo. He had before been fimply Beginda Sebyam, Till 
about an hundred years ago, the fouthern. coaft of Sumatra, as far as 
Oori river, was dependant on the king of Bantam, whofe Jeunang (lieu 
tenant or deputy) came yearly to Sidebar or Bencoolen, collected the pep- 
per, and filled up the vacancies, by nominating, or rather confirming i in 


their eleétion, the proatteens.. Soon after that time; the Englifh having 


eftablithed a fettlement at Bencoolen; the jenang informed the chiefs 
that he fhould vifit them no more, and raifing the two head men of 
Soougey-lamio and. Scongey-etam,* tothe dignity of pangeran, gave into 


their hands the’. government of the country, and withdrew his matter 1g 


claim, Such. is:the account given by the prefent poffeffors, of the origin: 
of their titles,, which nearly correfponds- with the recorded tranfactions. 
of the period. It followed'naturally that the pangeran fhould lay claim: 
to the abfolute authority of the king whom he reprefented, and thatthe 


Origin of the 
title of pane 
geran in Re- 
jang- 


proatteens fhould ftill confider hiny but as one of themfelvés,. and pay 


him. little more than nominal obedience. He had no power to enforce 


* The latter is chief of ‘the Lemba country, in the neighbourhood’ of Bencoolen river; on. 
which: however, the former poffeffes fome. villages, and is chief of the Rejang tribes. 
nos ' his 
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his plea, and they retain their privileges, taking no oath of allegiance; 
nor fubmitting to be bound by any pofitive engagement: They {peak 
of him however with refpeét, and in any moderate requifition, that does 
not affect their addat or cuftoms, they are ready enough" to aid him, 
(tolong, as they exprefs it) but rather as matter of = aime acknow-! 
ledged obligation. iy 
saieRy 
The exeniption the Dupatties contend for, site abfotatié fubjeétion, 
they allow in turn to their ana-booas, whom they govern by the influenéé 
of opinion only. The refpeét paid to a Dupatty, is little more than! as 
to an Elder of a family held in efteem, and this the old men of ‘thedoo- 
foon fhare with him; fitting by his fide in judgment on the little dif- 
ferences that. arife among themfelves. If they carinot determine the 
caufe, or the difpute be with one of a feparate village, the proattcens: 


-of the fame tribe that live adjacent, meet for the purpofe. ‘From thefe 


litigations arife fome {mall emoluments to the dupatty, whofe dignity, »in 
other refpects, is rather an expence than an advantages In the erection 
of public works, fuch as their Balli,or town hall,+he contributesia larger’ 
fhare of materials. He receives and entertains all ftrangers; his depen 
dants furnithing their quotas of proyifion, on particular occafions; and 
their hofpitality, is fuch, that food and lodging are never refufed to thofe 
who.afk it, 


Though the rank of dupatty be not ftri€tly hereditary, the fon, when 


of age, and capable, generally fucceeds the father, at his deceafe ; if too 


young, the father’s brother, or fuch oneof the family as appears moft 
qualified, aflumes the poft; not asa regent, but in his own caning | 
the minor comes in perhaps at the next sith sat n 


The Rejangs are diftinguithed . into esi the: aefetidanes of a aig 
ferent pooyang or anceftor. Of thefe there are four principal tribes, Foor- 
callang, Beremannie, Seloopo and Toobye ; faid to derive their origin from 
four brothers, and to have been united from time immemorial in a league 
offenfive and defenfive: the permanency however of this bond, may be’ 

conjectured 
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conjeétured to have been owing to the expediency refulting from their 
fituation, ‘rather than their Peat or wiss siren compact. ‘There 
are alfo feyeral wee anand 

Each river or auntie, (fot it is by ae rivers the parts of the cotntry 
are diftinguifhed) and indeed each doofoon, is independent of, though 
not unconneéted with, it’s neighbours ; acting in concert, only by fpe- 
cific confent. On every river there is at leaft one Pambarad or fupetior 
proattcen, who differs from the reft, in the right of prefiding at thofe 
fuits and feftivals, in which two or more doofoons have a common con- 
‘cern, with a larger allotment of fines and provifion.* If more tribes 
than one are fettled on the fame river, each has ufually it’s pambarab, 
who is chofen by the refpedétive proatteens : thefe are chofen in like mat- 
mer by the dupatties, but with the concurrence of the elders of the doo- 
foon. If the choice difpleafes any of the inhabitants, they agree among 
themfelves what chief they will follow, and remove to his doofoon. 
‘There is no reftraint or compulfion in the cafe. Sometimes a few fami- 
lies feparate themfelves, and ‘elect 'a chief, but without contefting the 
right of him whom they Jeave. The chiefs do not however affume the 
title of dupatty, without being confirmed by the pangeran, or by the 
Company’s gp who in a truth pia Sisal of the functions of 
foversignty. fie | 

The ete of bowie ana’ the people near the fea — wh, 
towards the fouthern extreme of the ifland, are the'planters of pepper, 
is much influenced by the’ power of the ‘Europeans, who are virtually 
the lords’ paramount. The advantages derived'to the fubjeé& from their 
fway, both in a’ ‘political and civil’ fenfe, are infinitely greater than | pers 
fons at a diftance are-ufually ‘inclined to fuppofe. Oppreffions may be 
fometimes’ complained of at the’ hands of individuals, but, to the ho- 
nor of the Company’s fervice let me add, they have been very rare, and 


6. * The moi diftinguithed of the heroes of the Iliad were ferved at table witha larger propor- 
tion of chines 
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‘of inconfiderable magnitudes Where adegree of diferetionary power 
is intrufted to fingle perfons; abufes will, in the nature of things, »arife 
in fome inftances; cafes may occur, in which» thé, private, paffionssof 
the Refident, will interfere with his public duty; but the door has ever 
been open for redrefs, and examples have been made. ,To deftroy this 
influence and authority in order to prevent thefe confequences, were to 
cut off a limb in order to remove a partial complaint, By the Company’s 
power, the diftriéts over which it extends, are preferved in uninterrupted 
peace.. How invaluable a bleffing® this, let Poland, let America, let 
other defolated countries fpeak.. Were it not for this power, every doo- 
foon of every river, would be at war with it’s;neighbour, »The-natives 
themfelves allow it, and it was evinced, even in the fhort: {pace of time 
the Englith were abfent from the coaft, in the former war with France. 
Holtilities of diftric& againft diftri€t, fo frequent among) the independent 
‘nations to the northward, are, in the Company’s jurifdiction;) things un- 
heard of ; and thofe difmal cataftrephes, which, in all the Malay iflands, 
are wont to attend on private fetds, but very rarely happen...‘ | tell you 
honeftly”  faid a, dupatty, much. irritated.againft. one) of his neighbours, 
“‘ that it is only you,” pointing to the Refident of .Laye, ** that prevent 
my plunging this weapon into. his breaft.” The Refident is alfo, confi- 
dered as the protector of the people; froma; the injuftice and oppreffion 
of the chiefs. This oppreflion, though not carried on in the way of 
open force, which the ill-defined nature of their authority would 
not fupport, is {carcely, lefs grievous to the fufferer..... Expounders ofi the 
law, and deeply verfed in the chicanery of it, they are ever lying in. wait 
to take advantage of the necefliious,and ignorant, till they. have ftripped 
them of their property, their family, and their liberty...'To prevent 
thefe practices ; the partial. adminiftration cof juftice in. -confequence of 
bribes ; 3.the fubornation of witneffess and, the like. iniquities, a conti- 
nual exertion. of the Refident 3 attention. and authority is required; 
and as that authority 4s accidentally relaxed, the _ country falls into 
confufion. 


‘It 


Tt is true, that this interference is) not ftrictly. confonant with the 
fpirit of: the original contracts, entered into by the Company with 
the native chiefs,. whoy m: confideration of protection from their 
enemies; regular purchafe-of the produce of their country } and 
@ gratuity to themfelves, proportioned to the quantity of that produce, 
undertake, on their part, to oblige their dependants to plant pepper; 
to refrain from the ufe of opium, the practice of gaming, and other 
Vicious exceffes; and to punifh them in cafe of non-compliance. But 
however prudent orsequal thefe contraéts might have been at the time 
their form was eftablithed, a change of circumftances; the gradual and 
neceflary increafé of the Company’s fway, which the peace and good of 
the country required; the tacit confent of the chiefs themfelves, (among 
whom the oldeft living has never been ufed to regard the Company, who 
have conferred on them their refpective dignities, as their equals, or as 
trading in their diftriéts upon fufferance) _ has long antiquated them; 
and cuftom and experience have introduced i in their room, an influence 
on one fide, and a fubordination on the other, more confiftent with the 
power of the Company, and more fuitable to the benefits derived 
from the moderate. and humane exercife of that power. Prefcription 
has. given it’s {anétion to this change, and the people ave fubmitted to 
it without murmuring; as it was introduced, not fuddenly, but with 
the natural courfe of events, and bettered the condition’ of the whole, 
while it tended to curb the rapacity of the few. Then let not fhort 
fighted or defigning perfons; upon falfe principles of juftice, or ill-di- 
ecfted notions of liberty, rathly endeavour to overturn a fcheme of govetn- 
ment, doubtlefs not perfeét, bur which feems beft adapted to the cir- 
cumftances it has tefpect to, and attended with the feweft difadvantages. 
Let them not vainly exert themfelves to procure redrefs of imaginary 
grievances, for perfons who complain not, or to infufe a fpirit of free- 
dom and independence, in a climate where nature apparently never in- 
tended they fhould’ flourifh, and which, if obtained, would inevitably 
be attended with. effects, that all their advantages would badly compen- 


fate. 


f. 
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Government In Paflummah, which nearly borders upon Rejang, to the fouthward, 


“ee appears fome difference in the mode of government, though the 
fame fpirit pervades both; the chiefs being equally without a regular 
coercive power, and the people equally free*in the choice of whom they 
will ferve. This is an extenfive, and, comparatively, populous country, 
bounded.on the northweft by that of Lamaitang, and on the foutheaft by 
thatof Lampoon; the river of Padang-gochie marking the divifion from 
the latter, near the fea coaft. It is diftinguithed into Paflummah /ebdar, or 
the broad, which lies inland, extending to within a day’s journey,of 
Mocaro Moolang,on Palembang river ; and Paflummah oolce Manna, which 
is on the weftern fide of the range of hills, whither the inhabitants 
are faid to have moftly removed, in order to avoid the eoyeramensent 
the Dutch. . 


Pafflummah is governed by four pangerans, who are patsy inde- 
pendent of each other, but they acknowledge a kind of fovercignty in 
the Sultan of Palembang, from whom they hold a chop (warrant) and re- 
ceive a /alivg (inveftiture), on their acceffion.* This fubordination is 
the confequence of the king of Bamtam’s former influence over this part 
of the ifland, Palembang being a port at that time dependant on him, 
and {till on the Dutch, whofe inftrument the fultan is; and the people 
are for the greater part Javans.} There is an inferior pamgeran in al- 
moft every doofoon ; that title being nearly as common in Paffummah, 
as dupatty towards the fea coaft; who are chofen by the inhabitants of 
the doofoon, and confirmed by the fuperior pangeran, whom they affift 
in the determination of caufes. In the low country, where the pepper 
planters refide, whofe race is mixed with colonifis from Rejayg and a place 


“® The Grand Signior in like manner fends a vei and turban to his great vaffalss 


+ “ Aking of Bantam, in 1596, fell before Palinban, a rebel town of Sumatra which he in 
befieging ; and the fiege was railed thereupon.” Navigations aux Ind. Ori. 1609, 
‘Pangeraa is properly a Javanefe title, introduced on Sumatra, and prevailing only in the fouthern 
ptt . 
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“T aere i is no Bord in the Janguages of the ‘jfland which properly 
and ftri€ty fignifies Law ; nor is there any perfon or clafs of _perfons, 
among the Rejangs, regularly ‘invefted ‘with a leziflative power. [1 hey 
are governed in their various difputés, by a fet of long eftablifhed cul 
toms (addat), handed down to them from their anceftors, the authority of 
which is founded on ufage and general confent. The chiefs, in pro- 
nouncing their decifions, are not heard to fay, ** fo the law directs” but, 
** fuch is the cuftom.” It is true, that if any cafe arifes, for which there 


‘is no precedent on record (of memory), they deliberate and agree on 


fome mode, that fhall ferve asa rule in future fimilar circumftances. 
If the affair be trifling, this is feldom objected to, but when it is a mat- 
ter of confequence, the pangeran, or calippah, confults with the proat- 
teens, or lower order of chicfs, who frequently defire time to confider of 
it, and confult with the inhabitants of their doofoon.; When the point 
is thus determined, the people voluntarily fubmit to obferve it as an ef- 
tablifhed cuftom; but they do not acknowledge a right in the chiefs, to 
conflitute what laws they think proper, or to repeal or alter their an- 


cient ufages, which they are extremely tenacious and jealous of. It is 


notwithftanding true, that by the influence of the Europeans, they have 
at times been prevailed on, to fubmit to innovations in their addat ; but, 
except when they perceived a manifeft advantage froin the change, they 
have generally feized an opportunity of reverting to the old mode. 


‘All caufes, both civil and criminal, are determined by the feveral 
chiefs of the diftriét, affembled together, at ftated times, for the purpofe 
of diftributing juftice. Thefe meetings are called decharro (which fig- 
nifies alfo to difcourfeor debate), and among us, by an eafy corruption, 
bechars. Their manner of fettling their litigations, in points of property, 
is rather a fpecies of arbitration, each party previoufly binding himfelf 

to 
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to fubmit to the decifion, than threugh a coercive ale wine bat the 
court, for the redrefs of wrongs., 


The ivant of a written criterion of the ‘Jaws, and the nea ftability 
of traditionary ufage, muft frequently i in the intricacies of their fuits, 
give rife to contradictory decifions ; ‘particularly as the interefts and 
paffions of the:chiefs are but too often concerned in the determination of 
the eaufes. that come before them. This evil had long been perceived by 
‘the Engtithi Refidencs; who; in the countties where we are fettled, prefide 
‘at! the. bechars, and being inftigated by the fplendid example: of the 
‘Governor-general of Bengal, under whofe direction a code of the laws 
of that empire was compiled, it was refolved, that the fervants of the 
Company at each of the fubordinates,, fhould, with the affiftance of the 
ableft and: moft:experiencedsof the natives, attempt to:reduce to writing, 
and'form a fyftem of the ufages of the country people, in their refpec- 
tive refidencies. . This was accordingly-executed in fome inftances, and 
a tranflation of that compiled in the refidency of Laye,; coming into my 
-poffeffion, I, infert.it.here, in,the original form, as being attended with 
more authority and precifion, than any account furnifhed from my own 
memorandums, couldpretendto, ee ee 


‘Raeyanoc Laws, 


« The ‘ae and cuftoms of the Ruane, hitherto seclervedk by tra- 
“€ dition, are now, after being difeufled, amended, and ratifyed. in an 
‘© affembly of the pangeran, pambarabs and proaitcens, committed to 
“¢ writing, in order that they may not be liable to alteration ; that juf- 
“ tice may be regularly and impartially adminiftered ; that thofe de- 
“ ferving death or fine may meet their reward; that caufes may be 
«¢ brought before the proper judges, and due amends made for defaults ; 
** that the compenfation for murder may be fully paid; that property 
‘6 may be: equitably divided ; that whatis borrowed may be reftored ; 
that gifts may become the undoubted property of the receiver; that 
** debts may be paid,-and credits received, agreeably to the cuftoms 
© that 


Code of laws. 


Procefe in fuits 
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« that have been ever in force, beneath the heavens and on the face 

< ofthe earth. By the obfervance of the laws, a country is made to 

“ flourifh, and where they are neglected or violated, ruin.enfucs, , 

“RecHars. fe 

‘¢ The plaintiff and defendants firft ftate to the bench the’ general cir- 
cumftances of the cafe. If their accounts differ, and: they confent 
to refer the matter to the decifion of the proattcens,’ cach party is to 
give a token, to the value of a foocoo, that he will abide by it, and to 
find fecurity for the chage, a fum ftated to — fuppofed to exceed 
the utmoft probable damages. 


Sia dollars moe dollar 
sf If the chogo do not exceed 30 the deo or wil paid by each is 12 © 
. Ditto» 930 to go00 0 ditto oe 6 ot! 
Ditto | soto10o, § ditto —. 5 
Ditto. roo and upwards ditto — | 9 
* All chiefs of doofcons, or scaegtiae ee tallongs; are entitled to a sisal on 
the bench upon trials. biti? pti baw tie 


‘© If the pangeran fits on the bechar, he is entitled to" one rig of all 
beo, and of fuch fines, or fhares of fines, as fall to the chiefs; the 
pambarabs and other proatteens dividing the remainder. 


“If pe pangeran be not prefent, the pambarabs have one third, and the 


other proatteens two thirds of the foregoing. Though a Rngle pamba- 


~ rab only fit, he is equally entitled to the above ‘one. third. Of the 


other proatteens, five are requifite to make a quorum. 


No bechar, the choge of which exceeds five dollars, to-be held by the 
proatteens, except in the prefence of the Company’s, “ciate ike or his 
affiftant (reprefenting the pangeran). . F 

* If a perfon malicioufly brings a falfe accufation, and: it is proved 
fuch, he is liable to pay a fum equal to that which the defendant 
would have incurred, had his defign fueceeded; which fum is to Be 
divided between the defendant, and the other proatteens, half and 
half, 

« The 
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“ The fine for beating falfe Wwitnefs, is twenty idollars and'a_ buffaloe. 

* "The punithment of per) ury is left tothe fuperior powers (orang aloes a 
Evidence here is not delivered on previous oath. J tt 


CU NHERITANCE, 


Li “Tf the father leaves a will, or declares before witnefies his intentions 


relative to his effeéts or eftate, his abeoions: is to be followed in the 


diftribution of them. 


“If he dies inteftate, and wie’ declaring his intentions, the male 
children inherit, fhare and fhare. alike, except that the houfe and 
pefakko (effects on which, from various caufes, fuperftitious value is 
placed) devolve invariably to the eldeft. 

« The mother oH by joojoor) and the daughters, are Paints on the 
fons. . 


“¢ If a man, rire By Jemundo, dies, leaving children, the effets ‘Te= 
main to the wife and children. If the woman dies, the effects remain 


to the hufband and children. _ If either dies, leaving no children, the 
family of the deceafed is entitled to half the effects, 


~&OurLtawrRy® i 


*© Any perfon unwilling. to be anfwerable for the debts or actions of his 
fon, or other relation under his charge, may outlaw him, by which 
he, from that period, relinquishes all family connexion with him, and 
is no longer refponfible for his conduct. 


"f The outlaw to be delivered up to the Refident or pangeran, accom-~ 
panied with his writ of outlawry, in duplicate, one copy to be lodged 
with the Refident, and one with the outlaw’s pambarab. 

“ The perfon who outlaws muft pay all debts to that day. 

“On amendment the outlaw may be recalled to his family, they pay- 
ing fuch debts as he may haye contra¢ted whilft outlawed, and redeem- 
“ing his writ by payment of ten dollars anda goat, to be diyided among 


the pangeran and pambarabs. 
Bbb ss If 


Laws of inhé« 


Titance. 


Of outlawry. 


Theft. 
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‘* If an outlaw commits murder he ts to fuffer deathe = 8 =. 

“ If murdered, a bangoon, or compenfation, of ae ei is to\be 
paid for him to. the pangeran.. ae na satbhiva 

« If an outlaw wounds a perfon, he becomes a flave to the Company. or 
pangeran for three years.. If he abfconds, and is afterwards killed, 
no bangoon is tobe paid for him... it oa! 


“If an outlaw wounds a perfon, and is killed in the fcufiles: eee 


is to be paid for him. er 


« Jf the relations harbour an outlaw, they are held willing to. redeem him, 
and become anfwerable for his debts. 


© A perfon convicted of theft, pays double ee. value of the goods. 
ftolen, with a fine of twenty dollars and a buffaloe, if they exceed 
the value of five dollars: if under five dollars, the pre is five dollars 
and a goat; the value of the goods fill doubled. | 

* Al) thefts-under five dollars, and all difputes for property, or offences 
to that amount, may be compromifed by the proatteens whofe depen- 
dants are concerned. | 


“ Neither affertion, nor oath of the profecutor, are fufficient for con- 
viétion, without token (cheeno) of the robbery, viz. fore article re- 
covered of the goods ftolen; or evidence fufficient. es 


“< Jf any perfon, having permiffion. to. pals. the night i in the houfe er ane 
other, fhall leave it before day-break, without giving notice to the 
family, he fhall be held accountable for any thing that may be that 
night miffing. 

“ If a perfon paffing the night in the houfe ‘of ruben, rey not com- 
mit his effeéts to.the charge of the owner of it, the latter is not ace 
countable, if they are flolen during the night. If he has given-them 
in charge, and the ftranger’s effects, only, are loft during the night,. 


the owner-of the houfe becomes accountable. If effects both of the 
' ewner 
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“ownet and Todger are ffolény each is to make-oath to the other that he 
is not concerned in the robbery, and the parties put up with “a 
 Jo&,” Or retrieve it-as'they cat. bey Y . otiw efil-ebavow 1 

© Oaths are ufually made on the koraan, or at the grave of an aneéftor, 

as the Mahometan religion ‘prevails:more or lefs.. The-party intended 
to be fatisfied' by the oath; generally: AU ‘the mode and: purport 
of. site PO BARR EE letigt: be ao ttifer 


ws 


“Bancoon, 


- 


a9 The bangoon or Capoten for the murder of a pambarab ietoo 
Ditto > 3 —  _of.an inferior proatteen 250 
‘Dito of a common. petfon—man or boy _ 80 
Ditto. — Ditto — woman or girl 150 


Ditto “of the legitimate children ¢ or ‘wife of a pambarab” 2 5 


by oC -O4 


Exclufive of the above; a fine of fifty dollars and a buffaloe, as tip-- 


pong boomee (expiation), i is to be paid on the murder of a pambarab ; 
of twenty dollars and a buffaloe, on Reese of any other ;. which: 
goes to the pambarab and proatteens. 

* Die Barigddn of dn dutlaw is fifty dollars, without sippong boomer. 

“ No bangoon is is. to o be paid for a ) perfon killed i in the commiffion of a: 
TOBBEty« 

# ‘The bangoon “4 pambarabs and: ‘proattcens i is to. be divided” between. 
the pangeran and pathbarabs; one half; and! the family of the de- 

_ ceafed;, theother half. , 

“ The bangoon of private sastinsii is reed pid. to their. families; 3; de- 
ducting the addat ba fy of ten per cent, to the pambarabs and pro-- 
atteens. : Te J 

© If a man kills his ae he pays “half his price, as bangoon, to the 
pangerany. and the tippong boomee' to the "proatteens.. 

“ If a man kills his wife by joojoor, he. pays her bangoon to the proat- 
nee or to her family, according as the tallee koolvo fubfifts or not.- 

sé Te 


Bangoon or 
compenfation 
for murder. 


Debts. 
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# Me isibhi 


a ye i j sie] Saal ot Pi é bgt nena : ‘hei rn » Tt /f 
‘< Ifa man wounds his wife by chee lightly, he: pas one ‘tal or 
_)two-dollars.. svem vl) 22 fo Pasit aa no ebaererficiity nin adte® * 


<« Ifa. man wounds his wife by joojoors with a weapon, i an * apparent 
intention of killing her, he pays a fine:of twenty dollars. 


*€ If the tallee koolco (tie of retationfhip) ts broiens the wife’s fariily can 
no longer claim bangoon or fine : mee revert to the proatteens, 


4‘:If'a pambarab wounds bis wife ae joojoor, he pays five dollars and 4 a 


goat. 


Ifa pambarab’s daughter, married by joojoor, is wounded by her 


hufband, he pays five dollars and a goat. 


“< Fora wound oceafioning the lof of an eye.or limb, or imminent dan- 


ger of death, half the bangoon i is to be paid. 


sé For a wound on the head, the pampay or compentition is is tirenty 
dollars. 4 
«¢ "For other wounds, the pampay from “twenty. dollars upwards. 


< If a perfon is carried off ie fold beyond. the bills, the offender, if 
convicted, muft pay the bangoon. If the perfon has been recovered 
| previous to the trial, the offender pays half the bangoon. 


«« Ifa man kills his brother, he pays to the proattcens. the tippong Loomer. 
“© Ifa wite kills her hufband fhe muft fuffer death. ~~ 


« Tfa wife by femundo wounds her hufband, ‘her relations age pay, 
what they sigan eonive; ifhe pioensi ner. vi | 
; . = tT) 35 


ribet} AND Curpits, 


*¢ On the death of a perfon in debt + Cunlefs he die an outlaw, or - married 
by ambel ana) his neareft relation becomes accountable to the cre- 
ditors, . 


TE 


«< OF 
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“« Of a perfon married by. ambel ang, the family he married into, is an- 
 fwerable for debts contracted | during the marriage : fuch as were pre- 
_Vious to ity his relations mutt pay, 


ie Wein father = head of a faini nity has hitherto ' been in all cafes liable to 
the debts of his fons, or younger relations under his care; but to 
| prevent as ws as poffible his’ aoe their eebial it is 
‘now réfolved, ot) 2) oe u | » balan 

“ That ifa young, unmatried man Aabissiat borrow sriaey, or’ pur- 
_ chafe.goods, without the concurrence of his father, or of the head. of 
his family, the parent, fhall notibe, anfwerable for the debt. Should 
the fon ufe his father’s. name.in borrowing, it fhall be at the lender’s 
ritk, if the father difavow i ite 


« If any "perfon gives ctedit. to the debtor of another (publicly known 
as fuch ; mengeering or ba-bla) the ‘latter creditor can neither difturb 
the debtor for the fum, nor oblige the former to pay it. He muft 
either pay ‘the firft debt, (memboolartee, confolidate), or let his claim tic 
over till the debtor finds means to difcharge it. 

‘¢ Intereft of money has hitherto been three fanams per dollar per month, 

. Jorone hundred and fifty per cent..per annum... It is now reduced.to 

| ,tone fanem, or fifty per cent. per annum, and no perfon is to receive 

more, under penalty of fine according to the circumftances of the cafe. 

«* No more than double the. principal can in any cafe be recovered at 
law.,.Ay perfon Jending money at intereft, and Jetting it lie over 
beyond two years, loofes the furplus.. 

*¢ No. pepper plantersto be taken mengecring, under penalty of forty 
dollars. 


_ “ Avplanter in debt may engage in any work for bice that dees not inter- 
_ fere, with the care of his garden, but muft,om no account mengecring, 
_ eyen though. his. creditor, offer to become. anfwerable for the care of 
__ his garden, 


“© If a debtor mengeering abfcond fons his mafter without leave of ab- 
fence, nist is liable to an increafé of debt, at the rate of, three fanams 
“ve Cece per 
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per day. Females have been’ hitherto iat fix fanams, but are 
now put upon a footing the fame as the men. | 


*< Tf a debtor mengcering, without fecurity, runs s away, his debe ; is s liable 


to be doubled, if he i is abfent above a week. Ge 


“If aman takes a perfon mengeering, aa Seatsity for the wily 
fhould the debtor die in that predicament, the creditor lofes his:mo- 
ney, haying no claim on the relations for it. 


«< Tf a perfon takes up money, _e promife of radegeerdig at-a certain 
petiod, fhould he not perform ‘his’ agreement, ‘he ‘mutt pay intereft 
for the money, at one fanam per dollar per month. 


“ If a perfon, fecurity for another, is obliged to pay the debt, he is en- 
titled to demand double from the debtor : but this claim to be mode- 
rated according to circumftances. ) 


<¢ If a perfon fues for a debt which isidenied, sha onus pear line with 
the plaintiff. If he fails in proof,, the defendant, on porte oath to 
the juftnefs. of his denial, fhall be, acquitted. _ . 


«Tf a debter taking-care of a pepper garden, or one that gives half 
_ prodtice to his creditor (ba-bla), negleéts it, the perfon in whofe debt 
he is, muft hire a man to do the neceflary work ; and the hire fo paid 
fhall be-added to the debt. Previous notice thal] however be given 
to the debtor, that he may, if ‘he pleafes, avoid the payment of the 
hire, by doing the work himfelf. + ADO! gttiay, OM & 


« Tf a perfon’s flave, or debtor mengeering, be carried off, . and fold be- 
yond the hills, the offender is liable to the bangoon, if a debtor, or 
to his price, if a flave. Should the perfon’be recovered, the offender 
is liable to a fine of forty dollars, of which the perfon tliat’ recovers 
him has half, and the owner, or creditor, the remainder.” If the of- 
fender be not fecured, the reward fhall be only five dollars to the per- 
fon that brings the flave, and three dollars, the debtor, if on this 
fide the hills: if from beyond ‘the hills, ‘the reward is doubled. 

| MARRIAGE 
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_© The modes of marriage prevailing hitherto, have been principally by paws regard 
~~ joojoor, or ambel ana; the Malay femundo being little ufed. The ob- ng, PRMTGA. 
_._ Vious ill confequences of the two former, from the debt or flavery 
ad ‘they « entailed upon the man that married, and the endlefs lawfuits 
that they gave rife to, have at length induced the chiefs, to concur 
in their being, as far as poffible, laid afide ; adopting in lieu of them, 
the femunda malayo, or mavedeske; which they now ftrongly recom- 
° ophend ‘to their dependants, as free’from the incumbrances of the other 
modes, and tending, by facilitating martiage, and the confequent in- 

creafe of population, to promote the welfare of their country. Un- 
willing ‘however to abolifh arbitrarily a favorite cuftom of their an- 
ceftors, marriage by joojoor is fill permitted to take place, “put under 

_ fuchireftrictions as will, it is hoped, effectually counteract it’s hitherto 
pernicious confequences, Marriage by ambel ana, which rendered a 

man, and his defcendants the property of the family he married into, 
is now prohibited, and none permitted for the future, but by /emundo,- 
vor jogoor fubjec&t to, the following. regulations. 

“The joojoor-ofia virgin (gaddees) has been hitherto: one hundred and 
twenty dollars: the addat annexed to it, too/ is tangee/, fifteen dollars; 
ocpa daoun code, fix dollars, and tallee koclo, five dollars: . 

** The jcojoor of a widow, eighty dollars,. without the addat ; unlefs her 
children by the former marriage went with her, in which cafe the 
joojoor-gaddees was paid in full. n 

It is now determined that on a man’s giving his dipeties in mar- 
riage, by joojoor, for the future, there fhall in lieu of the above, be 
fixed afum not exceeding one hundred and fifty dollars, to be in 
full for. joojoor and all addat whatever, . That this fum ‘hall, when 
the marriage takes place, be paid wpon the fpot; that if credit is 
given for the whole or any part, it fhall not be recoverable by courfe 
of law; and as the fum includes the tallze koolo, or bond of relation- 
fhip, the wife thereby becomes the abfolute property of the hufband. 


The marriage by joojoor being thus rendered equivalent to actual 
fale, 
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fale, and the difficulty enhancedsby the neceffity of paying the full 
price upon the fpot, it is probable that the cuftom will in a great 
meafure ceafe, and though not pofitively, be virtually abolifhed. 
Nor can a lawfuit follow from any future josjoor. 


“ The addat, or cuftom, of the femundo malayo or sthradcalin. to fe paid 
_by the hufband to the wife’s family upon the marriage taking place, 
is fixed at twenty dollars and a buffaloe, for fuch as can afford it; 

| and at ten dollars and a goat, for the poorer clafs of people. 


‘“¢ Whatever may. be acquired by. either. party, during the fabfitence of 
the marriage, becomes, joint. property, and they are jointly liable to 
debts incurred, if by mutual confent. Should either contract debts 
without the knowledge and confent of ‘the other, the party that, con- 
tracts, muft alone bear them, in cafe'of adivorce...- ...) 


“ If either party infift, or both agree in it, a divorce muft ielow. 
No other power can feparate them. ‘The effeéts, debts, and’ credits 
in all’cafes to be equally divided. If the man infifts upon the di- 
-vorce, he pays a charre of ‘twenty dollars to the’ wife’s family, if he 
obtained her a virgin; if a ‘widow, ten dollars. If the woman infifts 
on the diverce; no Charro is to be iting ia both ries it, the man 

pays half the charro... | 

“ Ifaman married by /emundo dies—Vide bes. Jebuititenbar” 


‘© Jf a man carries off a woman with her confent; and is willing either 
to pay her ‘price at once by joojoor, or marry" her by /émundo, as the fa- 
ther or relations pleafe, sil cannot-reclaim ™ woman, and the mary 
riage takes place.) 9 | > NeePy oetaannt 

‘“¢ If a man carries off a girl under age (which i is determined rby her not 
having her ears bored, and teeth filed—dooloom betenday, Ledabonz ) 
though with her own confent, he pays, exclufive of the addat joojoor, 
or femundo, twenty dollars, if fhe be the daughter of a pambarab; and 
ten dollars for the daughter of any other, whether the marriage takes 
place or not. 


ar ot 
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Ifa pefow, or perfon without property and character, carries off a 
‘woman (though with her own confent) and can neither pay the joojoor, 
nor addat® femiindo, the mattiage'fhall not take place, but the man be 

fined five dollars and a goat for mifdemeanor. If the be under age, 
his fine ten dollars and a goat, 


“ Ifa man has but one daughter, sid to keep bers near him, he swithes 
to give in marriage by femundo; fhould a man carry her off, he fhall 
not be allawed to keep her by jeejeory though he offer the money upon 
‘the fpot. If he refufes to marry her by femundo, no marriage takes 
place, and heincursa fine to the father of ten dollars and a goat, 


a | abe 
raid LIT 


*< If a man carries: off a woman under pretence of marriage, he muft 
lodge her immediately with fome reputable family. If he carries 

_ her elfewhere, for a fingle hight incurs a fine of fifty dollars, payable 
to her parents or relations. — 


“¢ If a man carries offa virgin againft her inclination .(me-colee) he in- 
curs a fine of twenty’ dollars and’ a buffaloe’: if a widow, ten dollars 
and'a goat, andthe marriage does not take place. If he commits a 
rape, and the parents do not chufe! to give her. wo himin marriage; he 

incurs a fine of twenty dollars, ) 


“ The addat feebaye, or cuftom of givine one woman in’exchange’ for 
another taken in marriage 3a modification of the joojocr ; is ftill ad- 
mitted off; but if the one’be not deemed-an: equivalent for the other, 

the: neceflary compenfation (as the pzmgalappang, for nonage) muft be 
paid upon the fpot, or it is not recoverable by courfe of law. If a 
virgin is carried off (?e-larree geddees) and another is given in exchange 
for her,,by addat feebaye, twelve dollars muft be paid with the latter, 
as addat ka-fala. 


< A man married by ambel ang, may redeem himfelf and family, on 
"payment of the jeojoor and addat of a virgin beforementioned. 
“ The charra of a joojocr marriage is twenty five dollars,. If the jeojeor 
_., be not yet paid-in full, and the man infifts on a divorce,, he receives 
Ddd , back 
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> ‘hack what he shes: -paid,, lefs-twenty five dollars... If, shewoman jin 
@ fits, no charro can:be-claimed by ber relations, . If, the tallee kaoloo 
oJ ise poetaos (broken) the wife is,the hyfbaad’s/property,) and) he,.may 
waletthes ifhegleafes..rongocm ite y0t tog 2 baw eva! Hob sva baad 


« Tf a man compells a female debtor of ‘his to"cohabit’ with’ fim; her 
dcbt, if the fac be proved, is théerehy difcharged, if forty dollars and 

upwards»: af under forty, the debr is.clear,.and he pays the difference. 

oof the accufés ther. mafter, falfely; of this.offenre; her debt is doubled, 

2 lf hecohabitsowith:her by cher: confent, cher-patents'imay compell‘him 
to marry her;:cither by jaojoon, orfemando, asithey pleafel 9 oo), 

€¢ Jf an unmarried woman proves with child, the man againft whom the 

. /faét is:proved, amit marry her; and they pay to the proatteens 4 joint 
to it, may be levied in the country by ,the neighbouring proatteens 
(without bringing 1 it before the Tegular court.) a 


s* If a woman proves rich child bya relation wishin, the prohibited de- 
grees; they pay to the proatteens a joint fine of twice — dollars, and 
a, two buffaloes; (deocum duo aucoop). » Biss 


« A marriage muft not take place between relations, within the third de- 
gree, or soongal nanay. . But there are exceptions for the defcendants 
of females, who paffing into other families become as ftrangers. Of 
two brothers, the. children may not intermarry. A fifter’s fon may 
marry a brother’s daughter; but a brother’s fon may eer fifter’s 
daughter, , | 


“If relations within the prohibited degrees intermarry, they incur a fine 
of twice fifty dollars and two buffaloes, and the marriage is not valid. 


© On the death of a man married by jfoojoor or pyrchafe, any of his 
-brothers ; the eldeft in preference, if he pleafes ; ; may fucceed to his 
bed. If no brother chufes it, they may give the woman in marriage 
to any relation on the father’s fide, without eddat; the perfon who 
marries her replacing the deceafed (mangaballoo). If no relation takes 
her 
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“her, and ‘the is given in martiage to-a franger “he may either be adopted 
wd into the family, to replace the deceafed; without addet; or he may 
~ pay. het Joojoor,’ or take ‘her! by émundo, as her relations pleat 


“If a perfon lies with a man’s wife, by force, he is deferving of death, 
~ but may redeem his head by payment of the dangeon, cighty dollars, 
to be divided between the hufband and proattcens. 

© If a man durprizes his, wife inthe act of adultery, he may put both 
man and woman to death upon the fpot, without being liable to any 
“bangoon. If he kills the man and fpares his wife, he muft redeem 
her life, by payment of fifty dollars to the proatteens. If the hufband 
fpares the offender, or has only information of the fact from other 
perfons, he may not afterwards kill him, but has his remedy at law, 
the fine for adultery being fifty dollars, to be divided between the 
hufband and the proatteens. If he divorces his wife on this account, 
he pays no charro. 

« If a younger fifter be firft married, the hufband pays fix dollars, @a- 

‘dat pelalloo, for paffing over the elder. 


“GAMING 


‘ All gaming, except cock-fighting at ftated periods, is abfolutely pro- 
hibited. ‘The fine for each offence is fifty dollars. The perfon in 
whofe houfe it is carried on, if with his knowledge, is equally liable 
to the fine, with the gamiefters. A proatteen knowing of gaming in 
his doofoon, and concealing it, incurs a fine of twenty dollars, One 
half of the fines go to the informer; the other to the Company, to 
be diftributed among the induftrious planters, at the yearly payment 
of the cuftoms. 


“ Opium Farm 


*¢ The fine for retailing of opium by any other than the farmer, is fifty 
dollars for each offence: one half to the farmer, and the other to the 
informer: 

iene 


Law refpecting 
gaming: 
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Executive  “* The executive power for enforcing obedience to thefe, laws and cuf- 
ages toms, and for preferying the peace of the country, is, ,with the con- 
currence of the pangeran and proatteens, vefted in the Company’s.Re- 
fident. at 
** Done at.Laye, in the month Rabioel-Achir, in the year 

of Hegira 1193, anfwering to April 1779. : 


JOHN MARSDEN, Refident.” 


Remarks 
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Riilbtie on; rate sebiftation of the various fio seme ah Modes of 
“Pleading —Natare of Ewidente—Oathi—Inkeritance--Outlaws- 
TY —Theft—Mirder, “a nd conipenpétion for’ ib Account ‘fa 
ead Deaf aes ne: 


. ¢ - ‘ 
*) wry ’ ( - } 
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FB dilleating: fyftem: of the addat. ot per omonp the counters paliaien 
digefted for the ufeof the natives, or, of ,petfons’ well, acquainted with 
their manners in general, .and, being. defigned,. not for an. illuftration of 
the \cuftoms; but fimply as, a. ftandard of, right, the feweft.and. con- 
cifeft terms poflible haye been made, ufe of, and many, parts mut oc 
ceffarily be obfeure to the bulkoof. readers... eg Mhall. therefore-reyert, to 
thofe particulars.that may require:explanation,, and endeavorite throw. a 
light upon’, the: |fpirit and operation. of fuch of their laws efpecially, as 
feem«moft to clafh with our ideas of diftributivejuftice. This comment 
isthe more'requifite, as it-appears that {ome of theit regulations, which 
‘were, juidged:to:be inconfiftent,with the. profperity, of the people, were 
altered. and. amended, through the snore cnlightened reafon.of theigentle- 
man who atted as the reprefentative of the Englifh oie I mu 
ctrdentoak to recall, the idea. of the. original inftitutions. id 2A 
: gin rl ti io E41, 120 (110: rite! (i193 Bnome dte0 oF i 93 IRI 
: The o. plaintif. and, Sitendaoe wlualiy pleads'their own cauife,. but if 
scincumnfiances rénder, them .nequal»tocit, they. are, allowed: to pinjam 
modloot, (borrow, a mouth), Their ‘advocate, may ; be: 2’ proatteen; or 
any other) perfon indifferently, nor is. there any ftated compenfation for 
the afhftance,|though,, if, the, caufe, be gained, a gratuity is/generally 
“given, and.’ too, apt, tobe, rapacioufly|, exacted -by the proatteens from 
their clients, when their| conduct.is not: attentively .watched..!.-The. /pro- 
atteen,alfo whod is fecurity for the damages, receives: mosis fome con-~ 
fideration;. but none\is openly, allowed of, . 


ie “Bridence i isu uted among thefe people i ana manner very different from 
the forms, of “our courts: of juftice,, They never admit at on both, fi des of 
Bee the 
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the queftion ; iin does the witnefs firft make a general oath to fpeak the 
truth, and_ nothing: bur thé truth.» .When..a fatt.is\to, be eftablithed, 
eithen,on_the  patt of the plantiff, or of the defendant, he is atked: if he 
can produce any evidence tothe truth of what he aflerts. On-gnfucring 
in the affirmative, he is direéted to mention the perfon... This witnefs 
mult not be a relation, a party concerned, nor even 1 belonging to the 
fame doofoon. He muft bea a man, having a family 
determinate place of refidenor. 9 Tyas qualified; his evidence may be 
mitted, The fact to be proved 4s tertionéd to him before he defies 
If he confirms the affertion, it remains for him and the party ‘concerned, 
to make'oath to the trith! of it ; “and thus the fa@t'is cftablifhed. ‘They 
have'a fettled! rule in vefpe& to the’ party ‘chit! 4s to! give im-evidence, 
For inftandes “Av'fues*B. fora” debt: B. denies’ the debty Avis now! to 
bring’ evidence to the'debt;' or on failure! theicof, it remains with B. to 
cleat himtlf of the debn, ‘by fwearing hitfelf not indebted) HidB. 
acknowledged that ifweh»'a /debeishad> formerly fubfifted, but. was-fince 
paid, ic would be incumbentooa:B. toprovethe payment by evidence, 
oron failure it would ret with Av'to' doi firm the debr’s being Millidue, by 
—" a an inverlable snodey obferved in All cales of property: 
} rangmo2 dlitendd oda io ovitsiasioige: ods en bofse odw nen 
a a manner of giving evidence differs *from ‘ours, fo ‘alfo does the 
nature ofan oath among them differ from our idea of it. Tn many cafes 


it is tequifire thay they thowld; fwearto: whaledeli> nox pdifible dn whe na- 


otgrtl ure ofithings; they: fhoald ktiow! tdcbe tee. (112A) fees B, for a° débtodige 


fromthe fathérs or grandfather of B. to the fathertior grandfather ofA. 
The original iparties are ‘dead, and “aio -witnets of ‘the tran a@ion far- 
vives, How isthe ‘matter to, be decided? It remains with 'B: to make 
oath, that his father (or prandfather never Wad indebeed tO'A’s Or that af 
he was indebreds’the debt 'had-been *paidooPhis, among us,’ would be 
efteemed a very firange method “of deciding catifess “but antong’ thefe 
people, fomething of the kind is “abfolutely weceffaty. © A's they Have 
no fort of written accounts, nor any thing like records. or regifters 


‘amnong thei, ic Would Be ‘utterly ithppibe, for ‘the plaintiq? to eftblite 
the debt, by 2 pofitive’ proof, in a ‘multitide ‘Gf Cafes ‘and’ Was the foie 


to 
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to be difmiied ‘at once, as with us, for want of fuch proof, numbers 
of innocent’“perfons would ‘lofe the debts'really due to'them, through 
the knavery of the perfons indebted, who would fearee ever fail to deny 
a) debt. On’ ‘the fide of the defendant agaiy; if he was’ not permitted 
to’ clear himfelf of the'debt by oath ; but that it refted with the plaintiff 
only, to eftablith the faé& by his fingle oath ; there would be a fet of un- 
principled fellows: daily {wearing debts ‘again{t perfons who never were 
andebted to any of their eeneration., In fuch faite; and there aremany 
of them ; it requires no fmall écmniene to. difcover, by the attendant 
circumftances, where the truth lies; but this may be done, in moft in- 
Statices, by a perfon who is ‘ufed’ to their manners, and has a perfonal. 
knowledge’ of ‘the parties! concerned. But’ what! they mean by their 
foath, in-thofe cafés, where .it is impoffible! they fhould be acqusinted 
with the facts: they defign to prove, is no mote ithan this { that they are 
fo convinced of the truth of the matter, as to be willing to fubjeé them- 
felves to the pajoo foompeb (deftructive confequenccs of perjury), if what 
they affert is.believed by them to befalfe. The form of words ufed, is 
-hearly as followsi : “Jf what -D now declare, namely” (here the fact is 
recited) * is truly and really se, may E be (reed. and: clear from my oath : 
if what {..affert is wittingly falfe, may my oath bethe caufe of my de- 
truction.” But it may eafily be fuppofed, that where the punithment 

Sor, a falfe ‘oath, refts altogether with the invifible powers,, where no-di- 
-taiohaal ‘be corporal punifhment 4s annexed ‘to: the perjury, there 
_cammot be wanting many, who would-maccan focmpah (fwallow an oath), 
cand willingly: nour the pajoo, inorder to acquire a little of their neigh- 
behieeaaee Hvar ch ewes | 


hon 


Liuigaaea deal wabeiie an ih Mtn hilt powers, is*flippo- 
‘fed to come within, their cognizance:alone, and that it is contrary'to the 
fpirit of their cufto:is, to punifh by human means, a perjury}. even if it 
were clearly detected ; yet fo far prevalent is the opinion of their inter- 
pofiten, in hurd affairs, that itis very feldom any man of fatsftance, 
Jou whe-hasa family that he: fears HDF fuffer ee sib will: Venture to’ fore- 


maith ¢ iB heey ic > J of iJ ' 4 Ini) >t 17 ni DOM i: " fwear 
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fwear hinifelf: nor ate there wanting apparent examples to confirm 
them ‘in this notion., Any accident that happens, to. a;man,; who. has 
been known to take falfe oath, or to his children on grandchildren, 
is carefully recorded in memory, and attributed to this fole: caufe, 
Dupatty Goonong Geylong and his family, have afforded’an inflante that is 
often quoted among the Rejangs, and has evidently had great weight. 
It was notorious, that he had about the-year 1770; taken), inthe moft 
folemn manner, falfe oath, He had.at that time-five fons grown up to 
manhood. One of them, foon after, in a feuffle with fome , baggueffes 
(country foldiers) was wounded, and died. The Dupatty, the néxt:year, 
loft his life in the iffue of a. difturbance he had raifed in the difttidt. Two 
of the fons died afterwards, within a week of each other. \- Mas.Caddab, 
the fourth, is blind; and Treman, the fifth, lame. All this is attributed 
to, and a ‘believed to be the confequence : sist sma pete on 

el. sae sdeninitnles anoath, ifthe citi ted sshisis’ the property of 
the grandfather, all the collateral branches of the family defcended from 
chim, are underftood to be included in its operation : if the father’s: ef- 
feéts only are concerned, or hc caufaction happened in his life time, his 
defcendants are included: if the -affair regards only the prefent parties, 
and originated with them, they and their immediate defcendants only, 
are comprehended .in the confequences of the oath. Thefe oaths they 
accordingly call foompab feping addo naynay, ox feping» addo bapa; and if 
any fingle one of thefe defcendants refufe to join ‘in’ the oath, it vitiates 
the whole; that is, it has the fame effect, as if the party himfelf refufed 
to fwear: a cafe that not unfrequently occurs. It may be obferved that 
the fpirit of this cuftom, tends to the requiring a weight of evidence, and 
an increafe, of the importance Gf the oath, in proportion as the diftance 
of time renders’ the, fact to “eer a lefs. Sh of ie in the 
/ordinary wayetoq s tear reteetid 


Sometimes the difficulty of the cafe alone; will induce the court to” 
infift on adminiftering the oath to: the relations:of the parties; although 
they are no ways concerned in the tranfaction. I recolleét an inftance 

where 
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where three people were profecuted fora theft. There was no pofitive 
proof againft them, yet the circumftances were fo ftrong, that it appeared 
proper to put them to the teft’ of one of thefe collateral oaths. They 
were all willing, and two of them f{wore.. When it came to the turn of 
the. third, he could not perfuade his relations to join with him, and he 
was accordingly brought in for the whole amount of the goods ftolen, 
and penalties annexed, tin 

Thefo<culonis bear-attrong veremblance to: the mules lof proof efti- 
blithed among our anceftors;the Anglo Saxons, who were likewife. obli- 
ged, in the.cafe of oaths taken for the|purpofe of exculpation, to pro- 
duce a certain number of compurgators; bur as: thefe might be any 
indifferent perfons, who would take upon them to bear teftimony to the 
truth of what their! neighbour fwore,.:fromi aw opinion of his veracity,. 
there feems to! be’more refinement, and more knowledge of human na- 
ture in the Sumatran practice. The idea of devoting to deftruétion, by 
a. wilful ‘perjury, not himfelf only, but all,» “even the  rensoteft bran- 
ches of a family which conftitutes his greatett pride, and of which: the 
deceafed heads are regarded. with the! ‘veneration that was paid to the di 
laresof the ancients, has’ doubtlefs-reftrained many « aman from taking: 
a falfe oath, who, without much eompunétion, would fuffer thirty er an 
hundred compurgators of the former defeription, to take their chance 
of that fate. Their Sih beau ait are here converted to the moft. 
ensign: een ETE | 

The wees of wicatoft fletmnity £64 adiminiftering an oath, is the 
crammat or. burying ground! of their anceftors ; and feveral fuperftitious 
ceremonies are obferved' on the occafion.. The people near the fea coatt 
in general, by long intercourfe with the Malay s, have an. idea of the 
Koraan, and ufually eniploy t this in’ ‘fwearing, which the priefts do not 
fail to' make them pay for; but the inland people keep, laid up in. their 
houfes, certain old reliques, called in. Rejang, pefakko, and in. Patlum-- 
mah, /aéear, which they produce when an oathis to: be taken. ‘The 
i who has loft his ¢aufé, and with whom it commionly lies to’ bind 

Eft his 


Ceremony of 
taking an oath, 
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his adverfary by an oath, often defires two or three days time, to get 
ready his fwearing apparatus (foompatan). Some of thefe are looked 
upon as more facred, and of greater ‘efficacy than others. They confift 
of an old rufty cres/e, a breken.gun barrel, or any ancient trumpery, to 
~which chance or caprice has annexed an idea of extraordinary virtue. 
Thefe they generally dip in water, which the perfon ‘who fwears, drinks 

(_off, after having pronounced the form of words» before: mentioned.* 
The panzeran of Soomgey-lamo has by him certain copper bullets, which 
-had been fteeped'in water, drunk by:the Gvungeycrum’ chicisy when they 
‘bound themfelves’ never ‘to moleft his diftriéts': Avhich: they have only 
donecfince, as often as they could -ventute it with fafety, from the relax- 
ation of our government. - But thefe were political ‘oaths. The moft 
ordinary foompatan i8 2 creefe, and. on the blade of ‘this, they ‘fometiniés 
drop lime juice, jwhich: occafions'a {tain on the lips of the:perfon perforni- 
ing the ceremony ;' a circumftance that may not improbably be fuppofed 
to make an impreffion,on a weak and guilty mind... Such would fancy 
that the external ftain conveyed to’the beholders, an. image of the inter. 
nal... At Manna, the foompatan_ moft refpetted is a gun barrel. When 
produced to be {worn on, it is carried to the fpot in ftate, epithe ume 
biclla, and wrape in filk. ‘This parade ‘hasan advantageous. effect, by 
influencing the mind of the party, with an high idea of the importance 
and folemnity of the bufinefs., In, England, the familiarity of the ob- 
ject, and the. fummary ted of adminiftering oaths, are well known 
to diminifh from their weight, and to render them, too often nugatory. 
They fometimes fwear by the earth, laying their hands upon it, and 
withing that it may never produce aught for their nourifhment, if they 
{peak falfely. In all thefe ceremonies, they burn on the fpot, a little gum 
beni amin,; “* Zt acerra ee plena,, pofftulque carbo in cefpite wivatin 


Tt is a ftriking pM Sern that paces, which, boatt fo little of 
reafon in their foundation; which are in fact fo whimfical and childith ; 


© The form of taking an oath among the people of Madagaj/tar, very neatly refembles the 
.cerémonies ufed by the Sumatrans. There is +a ftrong fimilarity in’ the ayticles they fweat on, 
-and in the circumftance of their drinking the confecrated watery 


fhould 
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fhould yet be common to nations, the moft remote in fituation, climate, 
language, complexion, character, and every thing that can diftinguifh one 
race of people from another. |. Formed. of like materials, and furnithed 
with like original fentiments, the uncivilized tribes of Europe: and of 
India, trembled from the fame apprehenfions, excited by fimilar ideas, 
at atime when they were ignorant, or even denied the poffibility of each 
others exiftence. Mutual wrong, and animofity, attended with difputes 
and accufations, are not by nature confined to either defcription of 
people. Bach, in doubeful Htigations, mightfeck to prove their i mno- 
«ence, by’ braving, on the juftice of their caufe, thofe objects which in- 
fpired among their countrymen, the greateft terror. The Sumatran 
imprefied with an’ idea of invifible powers, but not of his own iimmor- 
talityy regards with awe the fuppofed inftruments of their agency, and 
fwears on ereefes, bullets and gun barrels; weapons of perfonal, deftruc- 


tion.) The German Chriftian of the feventh centtiry, imiore indifferent — 


to the: perils of this life, but not lefs fuperftitious, fwore on bits of rot- 
ten wood, and rufty nails, which he was taught to revere, as alban 
efficacy to fecure him from eternal perdition, © > 


When a man dies, his effects, in common Couric, Uefcnd to his a te 
children in equal fhares; but if one among them is remarkable for his 
abilites above the reft, though not the eldeft, he ufually obtains the 
largeft porportion, and becomes the head of the teongocaz or houfe; the 
others voluntarily ‘yielding him the- fuperiority.) “A pangerax of Manna 
left feveral children: none of them fucceeded to the title, but a name 
Of diftinétion was given to one of the younger, who was looked upon as 
chief of the family, after the father’s deceafe. Upon atking the eldeft, 
how it happened that the name of diftin¢tion paffed over him, and was 
‘conferred on his younger brother, he anfwered with great naiveté, “* be- 
caufe Iam accounted weak and filly.” If no'male childern are left, and 
a daughter only remains, they contrive to get her’married by the mode 
of ambel ana, and thus the toorgooan of the father continues. An equal 
diftribution of property among children is more natural, and conform- 
able to juftice, than vefting the whole in the eldeft fon, as prevails 

throughout 
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throughout moft part of Europe; but where wealth confifts in landed 
eftate, the latter mode, befide favoring the pride of family, is attended 
with feweft inconveniencies. The property of the Sumatrans being perfonal 
merely, this reafon does not operate with them. ' Land is fo abundant in 
proportion to the population, that they fearcely confider it as the fubject 
of right, any more than the elements of air and water; excepting fo far 
as in fpeculation, the prince lays claim tu the whole. The ground how- 
ever, on which a man plants or builds, with the confent of his neigh- 
bours, becomes a {pecies of nominal property, and is transferable ; but 
as it cofts him nothing, befide his labor, it is only the produce which 
is efteemed of value, and the compenfation he receives is for this alone. 
A temporary ufufruct is accordingly all that they attend to, and the 
price, in cafe of fale, is generally afcertained, by the coconut, doorean, 
and other fruit trees, that have been’ planted.on.it s, the. buildings being 
for the moft part but. little durable, Whilft any of thofe fubfift,, che 
defcendants of the planter may claim the ground, though it has been for 
years abandoned, If they are cut down he may recover damages, but-if 
they have difappeared in the courle of nature, the land reverts to the 
paplic. 


wie it, 


They have a ant a of pele by ahs a fam of money, asia re- 
fource againft extremity of diftrefs, and which common. exigencies do 
not call forth. . This is a refined antidote, againft defpair, becaufe, whilft 
it remains poffible to avoid encrcoaching on, that treafure, their-affairs 
are not at the worft, and the idea, of the little hoard, ferves.to. buoy, up 
their {pirits, and encourage them to ftruggle with wretchednefs. Itufu- 
ally therefore continues inviolate, and defcends to the. heir,” or is loft 
to him by the fudden exit of the parent, Fron, their apprehenfion,.of 
difhonefty, and infecurity of their houfes, their money i for the moft 
part. concealed in the ground; the cavity, of an old beam; or other fecret 
place, and a man, on his death bed, has commonly fome important dif 
covery of this nature to make to his aflembled: relations, 
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The prattice of outlawing (/ppay je /coray) an individual of a family 
by the head of it, has it’s foundation in the cnftom which obliges all the 
branches to be refponfible for the debts contraéted by any one of the kin- 
dred. When an extravagant and unprincipled fpendthrift is running a 
career that appears likely to involve his family in ruinous confequences,. 
‘they have the right of diffolving the connexion, and clearing themfelves 
of further refponfibility, by this public aét, which, as the writ exprefles 
it, fends torth the out cafl, as a deer into the woods, no longer to be 
‘eonfidered as enjoying the priviledges of fociety. This character is 
ewhat they term reefow, though it is fometimes applied to perfons not 
abfolutely outlawed, but of debauched and isregular manners. | 
» In the Saxon laws we find a ftreng refemblence to this cuftom ; the 
-kindred of a murderer being exempt from the feud, if they abandoned 
him to his fate: They bound themfelves in this cafe neither to con- 


Onatlawry. 


-werfe with him, or to furnith him with meat or other neceflaries. This. 


3s precifely the Sumatran outlawry, in which it is always particulary 
Specified (befide what relates to common debts) that if the outlaw kills 


a perfon, they will not pay the compenfation, nor Claim ie if he is killed, 


But the writ muft have been iffued before the event, and they cannot 


free themfelves by a fubfequent procefs, as it would feem the Saxons. 


might. Ifan outlaw commits murder, the friends of the deceafed may 
take perfonal revenge on him,, and are not liable to be called to an ac. 
count. for it; but if fuch be killed, otherwife than in fatisfaétion for 
murder, although his family have no claim, the prince of the country 
js-entitled to a certain compenfation, all outlaws. being nominally his pro- 
perty, like other wild animals. . 


_- In-cafes of theft, the fwearing a robbery againft a perfon fufpected, is of 
noeieet, and juftly,. for were it otherwife, nothing would be more com- 
mon thanthe profecution of innocent prrfons. The proper proofs.are 
either, feizure of the perfon. in the fact, before witnefles, or difcovery of 
the goods ftolen, in poffeffion of one who can give no fatisfactory account 
how he-came by them. As it frequently happens that a man finds part 

Ggg - only 


| Proof in cafeg. 
of Theft. 
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only of what he had loft, it remains with him, when the robbery is proved, 
to afcertain the whole amount, by oath, which: in ‘that point is held 
fufhicient. | 


It feems ftrange to thofe who are accuftomed to the feverity of penal 


‘laws, according to which the punifhment moftly exceeds by many de- 


grees the offence, how a fociety can exift, in which the greateft of all 
crimes is, agreeably to eftablithed cuftom, expiatea by tne payment of 
a certain fum of money ; a {um not proportioned to the rank and ability 
of the murderer, nor to the premeditation, or other aggravating circum- 
ftances of the faét, but regulated only by the quality of the perfon mur- 
dered. The prattice had doubtlefs its fource in the imbecility of go- 
vernment, which being unable to enforce the law of retaliation ; the moft 
obvious rule of punifhment ; had recourfe to a milder fcheme of retri- 
bution, as being preferable to abfolute indemnity. The latter it was 
competent to carry into execution, becaufe the guilty .perfons readily 
fubmit to a penalty, which effectually relieves them from the burthen of 
anxiety for the confequences of their oftien- Inftances occur in the 
hiftory ot all ftates, particularly thofe which fuffer from internal weak- 
nefs, of iniquities going unpunifhed, owing to the rigor of the pains de- 
nounced againft them by the laws, which defeats its own purpofe. The 
original mode of avenging a murder, was probably by the arm of the 
perfon neareft in confanguinity, or friendfhip, to the deceafed ; bur this 
was evidently deftructive of the public tranquility, becaufe that the wrong 
‘became progreffive, each act of fatisfaction, or juftice as it was’ called, 
being the fource of a new revenge, till the feud became general in» the 
community; and fome method would naturally be fuggefted to put a 
ftop to fuch confufion. The moft direét ftep is to veft in the magiftrate 


~ orthe law, the rights of the injured party, and to arm them with a vin- 


diGtive power; which principle, the policy of more civilized focieties 
has refined to that of making examples ia ferrorem, with a view of pre- 
venting future, notof revenging paft crimes. But this requires a firm- 
nefs of authority to which the Sumatran governments are ftrangers. 


They are without coercive power, and the fubmiffion of the people; is 
little 
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little other than voluntary ; efpecially.of the men of influence, who are 
held in fabjeétion rather by the fenfe of general utility, planted in. the 
breafts of mankind; attachment to their family and connexions ; and 
‘veneration for the {pot in which their anceftors were interred, than by the 
apprehenfion of any fuperior authority. Thefe confiderations,, however, 
.they would -teadily forego, renounce their fealty, and quit their country, 
if in any cafe they were in danger of paying with life, the forfeic of their 
crimes: to lefier punithments thole ties induce them to fubmit; and to 
ftrengthen this hold, their cuftoms wifely enjoin, that every the remoteft 
branch of the family, fhall be refponfible for the payment of their judge- 
ment, and other debts ; and in cafes. of murder, the dangooz, or compen- 
fation, may be levied on the inhabitants of the village the culprit. be- 
longed to, if it happen that neither he, nor any of his relations can be 

found, gO | | 
The equality of punifhment, which. allows to the rich man the faculty 
of committing, with fmall inconvenience, crimes that bring utter de- 
ftruction on the poor many and hic family, and which is in faét the 
greateft inequality, originates certainly from the interefted defign ot thofe 
through whofe influence the regulation came to be adopted. — It’s view was 
to eftablith a fubordination of perfons. In Europe, the abfolute diftinétion 
between rich and poor, though too fenfibly felt, is not infifted upon in 
fpeculation, but rather denied or explained away in general’ reafoning. 
Among the Sumatrans it is coolly acknowledged, and aman without 
property, family, or connexions, never, in the partiality of {elf-love, 
confiders his own life as being of equal value with that of a man of 
fubftance. A maxim, though not the practice, of their law, fays, 
‘© that he who is able to pay the bangoon for murder, muft fatisfy the 
relations ‘of the deceafed; he who is unable, muft fuffer death.” But 
the avarice of ‘the relations prefers felling the body of the delinquent 
for what his flavery will fetch them, to the fatisfaction of feeing the 
murder revenged by the public execution of a culprit of that mean de- 
fcription. Capital punifhments are therefore almoft: totally out of ufe 
among them; and itis only par /a doi du plus fort, that the Europeans 
take 


€ ral pu- 
wien. 


ing, and being Ail] frequently applied to cofifihement in’ gen 
Kind of cage made ufe of in the country, is probably their Own inven- 
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take the liberty of hanging” 2/notorious criminal, now and then; whom, 


“however, their own chiefs eget ages = fortnally fentence, 


katie 


Corporal: punifhment of any Kind, 4s tare." |The chain, and a fort of 


‘ftocks, made of the penany tree, are adopted” ‘from “us: ; the word 


& paffoong,” now commonly ufed to denote’ thé latter, originally fi 


tion. * How do you fecure a prifoner; (a man was afked) without em- 
ploying a chain or otir flocks?” “We pen hit | ‘up, faid he, as we 
would a bear.” The cage is made of bombcos ‘laid horizontally, ina 
fquare, piled alternately, fecured by timbers at the corners, and ftrong- 
ly covered in at top. To lead a runaway,’ they’ faftéh a rattan round 
his neck, and pafs it through a bamboo fomewhat longer than his'arms, 
which are made faft to it at their full extent. If the offender is of a def- 
perate charaéter, they bind him hands and ‘fect, and fling him on a pole. 
When they would convey a perfon, from :ateident or otherwife unable 
to walk, they make a palanauin by fplirting odarge bambuv nearthe mid- 
die of its length, where they contrive to Keep it open, fo that the cavity 
forms a bed; the ends being preferved whole, to:reft upon their fhoul- 
ders. maint 


The cuftom of exacting the dangoon fot murder, 'feems only defigned 
with a view of making a compenfation to the) injured family, and. not 
of punifhing the offender. The wond fignifies ‘* ,awaking” or ‘* raifing 
up,” and the deceafed is fuppofed to be replaced, or raifed again to-his 
family, in the payment of a fum proportioned to his rank, or equivalent 
to his or her perfonal value. The price of a female flave is generally 
more than 'that‘of a mule, and therefore, 1 heard a chief fay,'is the ban- 
goon of a woman more than that ofa maniiclt is. upon this principle 
that their laws take no cognizance of the*diftinétion between a, wilful 
murder, and what we term manflaughter.. The jofs is the ame to the 
family and therefore the compenfations are alike. A: dupatty of Laye, 
im an ill hour, ftept unwarily acrofs the mouth of a: cannon, at the inftant 
ae it 
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dt,awas firing fora, falute, and was,killed, bythe explofon;.upon which 
his relations immediately fued the ferjeant of the country guard, who 
5 al the match, for the recovery of the bangoon ; but they were caft, 
upoaathefe grounds; that the dupatty was imftrumental in his.own 
_ ; and. that the,Company’s fervants being amenable to other laws 
, for their crimes, were not, by eftablifhed cuftom,.fubject to the ban- 
“Boon, or other penalties. infli@ed by 1 the, mative chiefs, for accidents re- 
fulting fromthe execution of their duty... The sippoag hoontees expiation, . 
of purification of the earth from..the. Rain it elie da howeyer 
gtatuitoufly paid. No plea was fet apn 
pated, the event. chance medley... ai 


The amount of | the angeon,, i a ate Oy v pte 
poe en ve fall and nd eit ie: a 


poi best by the. poem and preted, where..th 
Jed or wounded on, boul fides. ai dup di: ech rane he: lon - 
efiftance, the whole eles ete th twenty-eight doll 
murderer... geabuse 2‘todee! et 5 Liar ahe ae me; pers \v 


“9voi oc oo a) oP SVE 
The introduction :of ,this. me tenons oie extent of Sumatran: 
tradition, ,and has no.connexion.with, or dependance on Mahometanifm, | 
Deing eftablifhed, amongft the moft inland people from time immemorial. . 
In early ages it was. by no means cohfined to that:part of the world. The 
Dangoon is perfectly the fame.as-the compenfation for murder, .in the rude 
inftitutions of our Saxon anceftors, and ,other northern nations. It is 
the eric.of- Ireland, and the apenat of the Greeks.. In the compartments. 
vof the fhield of Achilles, Homer, defcribes the adjudgement of a fine. 
for homicide. It would feem then,to. be a.natural.ftep in the advances 
from.anarchy to fettled government, ,. and can-only take place.in fuch fo-- 
cieties as have already a ftrong.idea of the value of jperfonal property, . 
seschsienaes it’s tnatiafion of the.mext.amportance to that.of life, and pla- 
> eee cing 


eZ 


Account of a 
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cing it in competition with the flrongeft paffion _ feizes ‘the one 


foul.: 


‘The compenfation is fo regularly eftablifhed among the Sumatrans, 
that any other fatisfaction is feldom demanded. In the firft heat of re- 
fentment, retaliation is fometimes’ attempted, but the fpirit foon evapo= 
rates, and application is ufually made, upon the immediate difcovery: of 


‘the faét, to the chiefs of the country, for the exertion of their influence, 


to oblige the criminal to pay the bangoon. His death is then not thought 
of, unlefs he is unable, and his family unwilling, to raife the eftablithed 
fum. Inftances, it is true, occur, in which the profecutor knowing the 
European law in fuch cafe, will, from motives of revenge, urge to the 
Refident the propriety of executing the offender, rather than receive 


‘the bangoon ; but if the latter is ready to pay it, it is contrary to their 
Jaws to proceed further. The degree of fatisfa¢tion that attends the 


payment of the bangoon, is generally confidered as abfolute to the parties 
concerned: they receive it as full compenfation, and pretend to no far- 
ther claliu upun the murderer and his family. Slight'provocations how- 
ever have been fometimes known to renew the feud, and there’are not 
wanting inftances of a fon’s revenging his father’s murder, and willingly 
refunding the bangoon. When, in an affray, there happen to be feve- 
ral perfons killed on both fides, the bufinefs of juftice is only to ftate the 
reciprocal ‘loffes, in the form of an account current, and order the ba- 


ance to be difcharged, if the numbers be unequal.) The following is a 


relation of the circumftances of one of thofe bloody feuds, which hap- 
pened whilft I was on the ifland; but which become = year more 
sare, where our influence extends. : i ee 


’ 


Raddeen Seeban was the head of atribe in the diftri&t of Manna, of 
which Pangeran, Rajab Calippab was the Calippah or official chief; 
though by the cuftoms of the country he had no right of fovereignty 


over him. The Pangeran not allowing him an adequate fhare of fines, 


and other advantages annexed to his rank, was the foundation of a jea- 


loufy and illwill between them, which an event that happened a few 
years 
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years fince, raifed to the higheft pitch of family feud. Lefhior, a younger 

brother of the Pangeran, had a wife who was very handfome, and whom 

Raddeen Seeban had endeavored to procure, whilft a virgin, for 4/5 younger 

brother, who was in love with her: but the pangeraa had found means 

‘to circumvent him, and obtained the girl for Lefoot. However, it feems 
ithe lady herfelf had conceived a violent liking for the brother of Raddeew 
Seeban, who found means to enjoy her after fhe was married, or was vio- 
lently fufpected fo to"have done. ‘The confequence was, that Leffeor kil- 
led him, to revenge the difliunor of his bed. Upon this the families 
were prefently up in arms, but the Englith Refident interfering, preferved 
the peace of the country, and fettled the affair agreeably to the cuftonis 
of the place, by bangoon and fine. But this did not prove fifficient to 
extinguith the fury which raged in the hearts of Raddeen Seeban’s family, 
whofe relation was murdered. It only ferved to delay their revenge, ‘till 
a proper opportunity offered of gratifying it. The people of the country 
‘being called together on a particular occafion, the two inimical families 
‘were affembled, at the fame tinte, in Manna bazar. Two younger bro- 
thers (they had been five in all) of Raddeen Seeban, going to the cockpit, 
faw Raja Moodo, the next brother of the pangeran, and Leffoot his younger 
brother, in the open part "of a houfe which they paffed. They quickly 
returned, drew their creefes, and attacked the pangaran's brothers, calling 
to them, “‘ if they were men to defend themfelves.” The challenge was 
inftantly accepted. Leffoot, the unfortunate hufband, fell, but the ag- 
greflors were both killed by Raja Moodo, who was himfelf much wounded. 
‘The affair was almoft over before the fcuffle was perceived. The bodies 
were lying on the ground, and Raja Moodo was fupporting himfelf againft 
a tree which ftood near the fpot, when Raddeen Seeban, who was in a houfe 
on the oppofite fide of the bazar at the time the affray happened, be- 

ing made acquainted with the circumftances, came over the way, with 
his lance in his hand. He paffed on the contrary fide of the tree, and 

‘did not fee Raja Moodo, but began to ftab with his weapon the dead body 
of Leffoct, in excefs of rage, on feeing the bloody remains of his two bro- 
thers: Juft then, Raja Moode, who was half dead, but had his creefe 

‘in-his hand, ftill unfeen by Raddeen Sechan, crawled a ftep or two and 
ftuck 
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-fluck the creefe into his fide, faying ** Mattee caow"—* die wretch” ! 
Raddeen Seeban {poke not a word, but put his hand on the wound, and 
walked acrofs to the houfe from whence he came, at the door of which 
he dropped down, and expired. Such was the cataftrophe. Raja Modo 
furvived his wounds, but being much deformed by them, lives a me- 
lancholy example of the effects of thefe barbatous feuds. 


Law refpe&t- The law which renders all the members of a family reciprocally 

se: hina bound for the fecurity of each othere dehts, forms a ftrong connexion 

among them, and occafions the elder branches to be particularly watch- 

ful of the conduét of thofe, for whofe imprudence they muft be an- 
__fwerable. 


When a debtor is unable to pay what he owes, and has no relation or 
friends capable of doing it for him; or when the children of a deceafed 
perfon do. not find property enough to difcharge the debts of their parent,. 
they are forced to the ftate which is. calledimengeering : that is, they be- 
come a fpecics of bondflaves w dic ucuivur, wito allows them iubfiftance, 
and cloathing, but doesnot appropriate the produce of their Jabor, to.the 
diminution of their debt. Their-condition is better than that of pure 
flavery, in this, that the creditor-cannot ftrike them, and they ican.change 
their mafters, by prevailing on another iperfon to.pay their.debt, and, ac- 
cept of their labor on the fame terms, Of courfe they may. procure 
their liberty, if they can. by any means:provide.a fam sequal to their debt; 
whereas.a flave, though poffeffing ever fo large property, has not the 
tight of purchafing his liberty, If however, the creditor fhall demand 
formally the amount of his debt,.from.a perfon smengeering, at three 
feveral times, allowing a-certain number of days between each demand, 
and the latter is not able to-perfuade any ane to‘redeem him, he becomes, . 
by the cuftom.of che country, .a pure flave ;;upon the creditor’s giving 
notice to the chief, of the tranfaction. This is the refource he has 
againft the lazinefs-er untoward behaviour of his debtor,. who might, in 
the ftate of mengeering, be only a burthen.to him. If the childrenof a 
deceafed debtor are too young to be. of fervice, the charge of their main-- 

tenance 
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tenance is. added.to, the debt. . This opens a door for many iniquitous 
pragtices; and it isin, the, rigorous, and. frequently, unjuft exertion of 
thefe rights, whigh,,2 creditor has.,over his debtor, thatthe chiefs arc 
enabled to opprefs the lower clafs.of people;) and:which:the Englith re- 
fidents., find» ‘it, neceiany ti “_ smoft watéhful ; to: ‘reftrain’ annie from 
abufing. $i yell Fo Sal) 92 da ,tixh of bisw Ax G 7! ov 


“When a man of one aie or ‘countty, “has s. a 1 debt owing t to fan 
from the’ inhabitant: of a ‘nei gbbouring, ‘c country 7, Which he. cannot re- 
cover payment of, an pa ahs eee ‘is to ‘Gee ¢ Qn one or more of his 
children, and carry Hee off; which they ‘call andat. “The ¢ daughter ¢ ne 
a Rejang di alty v was carried off i in this: manner by. the Laboon people. 
Not ea for ‘fome time from her father, fhe fent bim cuttin s of 
ther hair ae nails, by which the ‘intima ted 4 ‘refolution of deftroying 
herfelf, if not foon releafed. Oe Pas etn he 
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SIND OF Birt wi il Ye 
The. EN éf aia is eftablithed - in + Su bintieti as it is PA aS the 
aft, and hasbeen all, over the world’; yet but few inftances occur of 
the country ipeople. aétually: Raving flaves, though they. are common 
enough in, the Malay, or {a port towns. ‘Their domefticks and labor- 
ers are either dependant relations, or the orang mengecring above def- 
cribed, who are emphatically ftyled debtors.* The fimple manners ‘of 
the people require that their fervants fhould live, in a great:meafure 
on a foot of equality with the reft of the family, which is inconfiftent 
with the authority:neceflary to be;maintained over flaves, who have no 
principle to reftrain them but that object fear}, and know that their 


+ EY 


r The Malay setts, Oran, bergetang, and eang menpetring, can only be° tendived by the 
Englith word debtor; though they apply to perfons in pepe cicetaattanced ‘me epithets 

) sa nt and ixfolwent, would give fome' idea’ of the diftindtion. : yon { 9a 
~ # Ddb moe mean to’ affert, ttiat’ all men in ,the!eonditionof flaves até cial OF prineiple # 
have? experienced the. contrary, and found in them affeétion and/friGt honeftys but that chere 
does not refult from their fituation, as flaves, an ¥ principle of moral re&itnde ; 3. hexeas every 
‘other condition of fociety has annexed fo it, ideas 0 duty and mutual obligation, qrifing from a 
fenfe of general utility. That fublime fpeties of morality derived from the injundions of ‘religion, 
it is almoft univerfally their ‘fate to/be!likewife rangers itos) becaule flavery. fe fob taddoabiie 


with the fpirit of the gofpel, not merely as itculeating philanthropy, but infpiring a principle of 
equality amongft mankind, 


Tii civil 


Slavery. 


civil condition cannot ‘be altered for the worfe. “There is this advantage 
alfoy that when ‘a debtor abfeonds, they have recouffe to his relations for 
the amount of his debt, who, if unable f pay it, muft mengecring in his 
room ; whereas, when’a’ flaveomakes ‘his efcape, the law can give no 
redrefs, and his value is loft/to the’ owners)’ Thefe people, moreover, 
are from habit, backward to ftrike, and the ftate of flavery unhappily 
requires the aes infliction of pupae | in that mode, A flave 


se tue 


dition to ee it, Catt ee cannot demand 3 it of neh. ‘Tis mo 
uncommon for thofe belonging to the Euro eans, to ‘poffefs flaves of 
their own , and to acquire confiderable fubftance. Theircondition is here, 
‘for the moft part, lefs unhappy ‘than that of ‘perfons in other fituations 
of life. Iam far from withing to diminith from the horror that fhould 
ever accompany the general idea of this ftate, which I am convinced is 
not neceflary among mankind; but I cannot help remarking, as an ex- 
traordinary fact, that if there is one ‘clafs: of people eminently happy 
above all others upon’ earth, it is the body of Caffres, or negro flaves 
belonging to the India Company at Bencoolea. They are well clothed 
and fed, and fupplied with a proper allowance of liquor; their work is 
by no means fevere ; the perfons appointed as their immediate overfcers, 
are chofen, for their merit, from amongft themfclves; they have no 
occafion of care or anxiety for the :paft or future, and are naturally of 
a lively and open temper. ‘The contemplation-of the effects: which fuch 
advantages produce, muft afford the higheft gratification to a benevo- 
lent mind. They are feen. perpetually, laughing or finging, and fince 
the period they were firft carried thither; from. different parts of Africa 
and Madagafcar, to the prefent hour, not fo; much, as the rumor of diftur- 
bance, or difcontent has ever been known to proceed from them. They 
hold the natives of the ifland in Contempt,” ‘have a degree of antipathy 
towards them, and enjoy any ‘mifchief they can. do, them ; and thefe in 
ee turn rin the ra gE as devils: held conaetgenenan di 

via The 
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The practice faid to prevail elfewhere, of men felling themfelves for 
flaves, is repugnant to the ideas of the Sumatrans, as it feems to reafon. 
ft is an abfurdity to barter any thing valuable, much more civil exiftence, 
for a fum which, by the very att of receiving, becomes again the pro- 
perty ofthe buyer. Yet, if a man runs in debt, without a profpect of 
paying, he does virtually the fame thing, and this, in cafes of diftrefs, 
is not uncommon ; in order to relieve perhaps a beloved wife, or favorite 
child, from fimilar bondage. A man has even been known to apply in 
confidence to a friend, to fell him to a third perfon, concealing from 
the purchafer the nature. of the tranfaction, till i Sat money was appro- 
priated. 


Ignorant ftragelers are often picked up in the country, by lawlefs 
knayes in power, and {fold beyond the hills. Thefe have fometimes pro- 
cured their liberty again, and profecuting their kidnappers, have reco- 
vered large damages. In the diftri@ of Al'as, a cuftom prevails, by 
which, if a man has been fold to. the hill people, however unfairly, heis 
refitted on his return, from affociating with his countrymen, as their 
equal, unlefs he brings with him a fum of money, and pays a fine for his 


re-enfranchifement , to his calippab or chief. This regulation has taken its 
rife from an idea of contamination, among the people, and from art and 
avarice among the chiefs, 
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this alteration. 
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Modes of ‘Marriages and disihems, relative thereto F civale~ 
pied amr Sl? YO gre Tih. 7s 


4 


By much the greater number of the legal difputes, among thefe et 
have their fource i in the intricacy attending their marriage contraéts. In 
moft uncivilized countries, thefe matters are very fimple, the dictates of 
nature being obeyed, ot the calls of appetite fatisfied, with little cere: 
mony, or form of Mavention : but with the Sumatrans, the difficulties 
both precedent and fubfequent, are encreafed to a degree unknown even 
in the moft refined ftates. To remedy thefe inconveniences, which might 
be fuppofed to deter men from engaging in marriage, was the view of 
the Refident of Laye, beforementioned, who prevailed upon them to 
fimplify their engagements, as the means of preventing litigation between 
families, and of encreafing the population of the country. How far his 
liberal views will be anfwered, by having thus influenced the people to 
change. their outtome 5 whether they will suc foun aclapfe into the an- 
cient track ; and whether, in fact, the caufe that he fuppofes, did ac- 
tually contribute to retard population, I fhall not pretend to determine ; 
but as the laft is a point on which a difference of opinion prevails, I fhall 
take the liberty of quoting here, the fentiments of another fervant of 
the Company, who poffeffes an underftanding highly enlightened,* 


** This part of the ifland is in a low ftate of population, but it is an er- 
ror to afcribe this to the mode of obtaining wives by purchafe. The cir- 
cumftance of children conftituting part of the property of the parents, 
proves a moft powerful incentive to matrimony, and there is not perhaps 
any country on the face of the earth, where marriage is more general 
than here, inftances of perfons of either fex paffing their lives in a ftate 
of celibacy, being extremely rare. The neceffity of purchafing, does 


* Mr. John Crifp. 
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not prove fuch an obftacle to matrimony as is fuppofed. Was it indeed 
true that every man was obliged to remain: fingle, till he had accumu- 
lated; from the produce of his pepper garden,°a fum adequate’ to’ the 
purchafe of a wife, ‘married pairs would truly be fearce. But the peo- 
ple have other refources ; there are few families who are not in poffeffion 
of fome fmall fubfance ; they breed goats and buffaloes, ‘and ‘in’ general 
Keep in referve fomefmall fiim for particular purpofés. The purchafe 
"Money of the daughters ferves alfo to: provide wives for'the fons!’ Cer- 
tain itis, that the fathers ‘are rarely at a lofs for money to procure them 
wives, fo foon as ‘they becotie marriageable!’ “Tn the diftri@s tinder my 
charge are about eight thoufand inhabitants, among whom, I do not 
Conetive it would be poffible to’ findten ‘inftances: of men of the age of 
chitty years ‘uninarriéd. | We imuft then “feck «for other’ caufes of the 
paucity of inliabitar. and indeed they are fufficiently obvious; among 
thefe,’ we “miy réckon that the women are by nature unprolific, and 
ceafe geftation at ah early age; that almoft totally unfkilled in the me- 


dical’art , humbers fat viétims ’ to the endemic difeafes of a climate, near- 
ly ail fical to its indigenous inhabitants, as t6 thé ftrangers who ferelc among 


them :'to ‘which ‘we may add; that the indolence and inattivity of the 
apatives, tend to’ relax and chlttilte the’ bodily frame, ‘and to® abridge the 
Piet ot eo of their lives.” u cheng 


- 
. 


‘ 
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The modes tab ee Kt ta to the oviginal inftitutions of thefe 
people, are by joojoor, by dmbel' ana, or by femundo.” The jocjoor isa 
certain fim of money, given by one man to another, as a confideration 
for the perfon of his daughter, whofe fitaation, ‘in this cafe,’ differs not 
much from that of a flave to the man fhe pase! and to his family. His 
abfolute property in het depends however: ‘upon fome nice circumftances, 
Befide the batang jodjoor (or main fum) % there. are certain | appendages or 
branches; one of which, the fallee kool of five dollars, is ufually, from 
motives of delicacy, or friendfhip, left unpaid, and fo long as that i is 
the cafe, a relationthip i is underftood to fabfift between the two families, 
and the parents of the woman have a right to interfere on occafions of 
‘ll treatments’ the hufband is alfo liable to be fined for wounding her; 

Kkk with 
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with other limitations of abfolute right. When that fum is finally paid, 
which feldom happens but in cafes of violent quarrel, the tal/ee koolo (tie 
of relationfhip) is faid to be pootoofe, (broken), and the woman becomes 
to all intents the flave of her lord... She has then no title to claim a di- 
vorce in any predicament; and he may fell her, making only the firft 
offer to her relations. The other appendages, as already mentioned, 
are the foolis tanzel, the derivation of which I cannot fatisfactorily, trace 5 
and the copa daoun codo, which is a contideration for the expence of the 
marriage feaft, paid to. the girl’s pasenty who providesiit. But fometimes 
it is depofited at the wedding, when a diftribution is; made of it amongtt 
the old = prefent.,. The werd allude to agi sd in which. the rice 
tauin appt is defray ed, prs mie 2) lacge, A eatihin line pple cea 
and fometimes an hundred and four dollars; is laid down at the time of 
marriage; and untill the, firft mentioned, of thefe, fums, at leaft, is pro- 
duced, the man. cannot take his. wife home. In this cafe he commonly 
menzeering jovjoor, continues a debtor. with, the. family, till he can raife 

money fuflicient to redeem himself ; and a tse thiay, long, credit is ulually 


| given for the. remainder... Years often elapfe, if the families continu e.on 
good terms, without the, debt. being dem; 


demat ded; particularly.when an 
hundred snd four dollars have been paid; unlefs.diitrefs obliges them to it. 
Sometimes it remains unadjufted to the fecond and third generation, and 
it is not uncommon to fee a ian fuing for the joggor of the fifter of his 
grandfather. , Thefe debts conttitute i in fact the chief part.of their fub- 
ftance, and a perfon is efteemed rich who has f feyeral. of them due to 
him, for his. daughters, filters, aunts, and great aunts. Debts of this 
nature are looked upon as facred, and are farce ever loft. In Paffum- 
mak, if the race of a man is extinct, and fome of thefe remain unpaid, 
the doofoon or village. to which the family belonged, muft make it good 

to the creditor 5 but, this i is not infifted upon, among tt the Rejangs.. | 


In hea of paying the joojoor,.a bates tranfaHion. called. febaye, fome- 
times takes place, where one gaddees (virgin) is given in exchange for 
another ; 3 and it is not unufual to borrow a girl for this purpofe, from a 

gpyr friend. 
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friend or relation, the borrower binding himfelf to replace her, or pay 
her joojoor when required. A man who has a fon and daughter, gives 
the latter in exchange for a wife to the former. The perfon who receives 
her, difpofes of her as his own child, or marries her himfelf. A brother 
will give his fifter'in exchange for a wife, or in default of fuch, procure 
a coufin for the purpofe. If the girl given in exchange be under age, a 
certain allowance per annum is made, till the becomes marriageable. 
Biguppoke is a mode of marriage differing a little from the common joo- 
joory.and probably only taking placc, where a parent wants to get off.a 
child laboring under fome defect. A certain fum is in this cafe fixed; 
below the ufual cuftom, which, when paid, is in full for her value, 
without any appendages. In other cafes likewife, the joojoor is fome- 
times leffened, and: fometimes.encreafed, by mutual‘agreement ; but on 
trials it is always eftimated ‘at an hundred and. twenty dollars. If a wife 
dies foon after marriage, or at any time without children, the full joo- 
joor cannot be claimed; it is reduced to-eighty dollars; but fhould more 
than that have.been laid down in the interim, there is no refunding. The 
joojoor of a widew, which ts geucially ciphty dollars, without appenda 
ges, is again reduced upon a third marriage, allowance being made for 
delapidation. A widow, being with child, cannot marry again till fKe 
is delivered,, without incurring a penalty.. In divorces it is the fame. 
If there be no) appearance of pregnancy, fhe muft’ yet abftain from 
making meatier micah during the period of three months and ten days, 


* . 


- 


When the selaidenis and: friends of the man go'in form tothe parents 
of the girl, to fettie the terms of the marriage, they pay at that time 
the addat befafala, or earneft, of fix dollars: generally ; and thefe kill a 
goat or afew fowls to entertain them.. It is ufually fome fpace of time 
(except in cafes of telarree gaddées, or elopement) after the payment of the 
befafala, before the wedding takes place ;. but, when the father has re- 
ceived that, he cannot give his daughter to any other perfon, without 
incurring a fine; which the young lady fometimes renders him liable 
to; for whilft the old folk are planning a match by patootan, or regular 


agreement between families, it frequently happens that M/s difappears. 


With. 
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with a more favored f{wain, and fecures a match of her own choice. 
This practice, ftyled telarree gaddees, is not the leaft common way of 
determining a marriage, and from a fpirit of indulgence and humanity, 
which few codes can boaft, has the fanétion of the laws. The father 
has.only the power left, of dictating the mode of marriage, but cannot 
take his daughter away, if the lover is willing to comply with the cuf- 
tom in fuch cafes. The girl muft be lodged, unviolated, in the houfe 
of fome refpectable family, till the relations are advifed of the enlevement, 
and fettle the terms. If however, upon immediate purfuit, they are 
overtaken on the road, the may be forced back, but not after fhe has 
taken fanctuary. 


By the Mofaic law, if a man left a widow, without children, his bro- 
ther was to marry her.. Among the Sumattans, with or without chil- 
dren, the brother, or neareft male relation of the deceafed, unmarried, 
(the father excepted) takes the widow. This is practifed both by 
Malays and country people. The brother, in taking the widow to him- 
felf, becomes anfwerahlefor what may remain duc of her purchafe money, 
and in every refpect reprefents the deceafed... This, is. phrafed. Suntes 

o big Leecar, bantalnia—placing hinnigye on his mat and nates 
Chaftity of the Chaftity prevails more perhaps among thefe than any other people. 
womens It is fo materially the intereft of the parents to preferve the virtue of 
epytheir daughters unfullied ; asthey conftitute the chief of their fubftance ; 
that they ‘are particularly watchful in this refpect. But as marriages in 
general do not take place fo early, as the forwardnefs of nature, in that 
climate, would admit, it will fometimes happen, ‘notwithftanding their 
precaution, that a young woman not chufing to wait her father’s pleafure, 
taftes the fruit by ftealth. When this is difcovered he can oblige the 
man to marry her, and pay the joojoor; or if he chufes to keep 
his daughter, the feducer muft make good the difference he has occa- 
fioned in her value, and alfo pay the fine, called tippong boomee, for re- 
moving the ftain from the earth. Proftitution for hire is, I think, un- 
Known in the country, and confined to the more polite Malay bazars, 
where 
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where there is\ ufually'a concourfe of! failors and otlhersy’ who have no 
honeft fettlement of their own, and’ are: therefore wpow:the town. Tn 
thefe, vice generally reigts in’a degree proportioned to the ntimber and 
variety of people of different nations, who inhabit the place, or occafi- 


onally réfort thither. From! the feénes which thefe fea-ports prefent, tra~ 


vellers téo cottimonly form: their judgment, and imprudently take upon 
thet to draw, had ‘the information ‘of the world; a ing “i the man- 
nets of a peaple | i 
The different isibles of Viola bed difpiitfol crimes, which 'ate em- 
- phatically denominated, againit natufé, are unknown on senietray, hor 
pon Ath he! their ait aie ey ‘ei ie pig fuch reg” | 

‘Hcon of the erie ° lite within a certain wv dbphle of coni- 
fanguinity ; which is perhaps (at leaft after the firft degree) rather an of- 
fence againft the inftitutions of human prudence, than a natural crime ; 
is forbidden by their: cuftoms, and punifhable by fine: yet the guilt is 


often expiated ae 1 alasaoalitg and the “marriages, in many inftances, 
mre mooit 


rere is ‘Hateable = icky: ie the crime is rare, and fuits on the 
fubject fill lefs frequent. The hufband, it is aioe either begin 

babes: aeree ee - seagalsiassaat a Bn 
ie aman would i voenaoniti he has married Bh par: he may 
claim back what the has paid in part, lefs twenty five dollars, the addat 
charro, for the damage he has done hers but if he’has paid the joojoor 
in fully’ the relations may! chafe whether’ they will receive her or not; if 
not, he may fell hers" If aman’ has paid part of a joojoor, but cannot 
raife the remainder, though repeatedly dunned for it, the parents of the 
girl may obtain 4 divorce} ‘but if it is not with the hufband’s concur- 
rence, they lofe the advantage of the ebarro, and muft’ refund all they 
have reéeived, ’ A woman married by joojoor muft bring with her, effects 
to the amount of ten‘dollars, or if not; it is deduéted from the jOojoor ; 
L11 if 
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if the brings more}:the hufband is accountable for ‘the difference: . The 

original ceremony, of ,divorce confifts; in, eutting»a rattan:cane in two; in — 
pretence of. ce Shite their relations, .and. the chiefs of the. seit ae 

int odw_.2notesa itaateib To 91 

_ In ie BER of marriage by ambel ana, the father of) ee vietsin sabes 
choice of fome young man for her bufband,. generally from an inferior 
family, which renounces all further right to, or intereft in him, and he 
is taken into the houfe of his father in law, who kills a buffaloe on the 
occafion, and reccives twenty dollars from the fon’s relations. After this, 
the boorao bye "nya (the good and bad of him) is vefted in the wife’s fa- 
mily.) If he murders or robs, they pay the bangoon, or the fine, If 
he is murdered, they receive the bangoon. They are liable to any debts 
he may contract after marriage ; thofe prior to it remaining with his pa- 
rents.. He lives. in,the family, in a ftate between that of a fon, and a 
debtor.. He partakes,as a fon of what the houfe affords, but has no pro- 
perty in himfelf. | His rice plantation, the produce of his pepper garden, 
with every thing that, he can/gain or.carn, belong, to the’ family. He 
is liable tobe divorced. at, their, leniace. and though, he has children, 
muft leave all, and return naked as he came. The family fometimes 
indulge him with leave to remove to a houfe of his own, and take his 


wife with him; but he, his children, and. effects, are Mtill their property. 
If_he-has not.daughters by the|marriage,| he may,.redeem, himfelf, and 


wife, by paying her joojoors,-but, af, there are daughters, before they 
are emancipated, the difficulty is enhanced, becaufe the family are 
equally entitled to their, value.) It is common, ; however, -when they 


are upon good. terms, to. releafe hum, on) the, payment.of one joo- 


joor,,or at moft with the) addition, jof an. addat,.of fifty dollars. 


‘With, this. addition, he may,,infifk, upon) a,teleafe, whiltt his. daughters 


are not-marriageable. \,If,the family, have,paid jany, debts for him, he 
mutt, alfo .make }them,good,, Should he. _contract more, than. they ap- 
prove of, and they fear his. adding. to.them, they procure a diyorce, and 
fend him back to his parents; but muft pay his debts, to thattime.. If 
he is a notorious fpendthrift, they- outlaw him... Inftead of taking out a 
writ, they have only to prefent one to the praatteens and pambarab. This 

eas 
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is called bovang fooray. They muft banifh him from home, and 
if they receive him again, or affift him with the fmaileft fum, they 
are liable to all his debts. On the prodigal fon’s return, and promi- 
fes of amendment, this writ may be redeemed, on payment of five dollars 
to the proatteens, and fatisfying the creditors. The writ of outlawry is 
infcribed on’ a piece of bamboo.} This kind of marriage is productive 
of much confufion, for till the time it takes place, the young man belongs 
to one’ doofoon and family, and afterwards to another, and as they have 
no records to refer to, there is great uncertainty in fettling the time 
when debts were contracted, and the like. Sometimes the redemption 
of the family, and their) return to the former doofoon, take place in the- 
fecond or third generation; and in many cafes it is doubtful whether they 
ever took place or not; the: two parties contradicting each other, and 
perhaps no evidence to refer ta, \ Fisnas arife various, arid intricate 
hechars.. I> Sry eee 


_ Befide the modes. of marriage above defcribed,. a. third form, cal+ 
led Semundo, has been adopted from the Malays, and thence termed 
Sfemundo Malayo, or maredeeko (ficc}. "Phis marriage ie a regular treaty 
between the parties, on, the foot of equality, The addat paid the girls 
friends, has ufually been twelve dollars. The agreement ftipulates, that 
all effects, gains, or earnings, are to be equally the property of both, 
and in cafe of divorce by mutual confent, the ftock, debts, and credits 
ate to be equally divided. Ifthe man only, infifts on the divorce, he 
gives the woman her half of the effeéts, and lofes the twelve dollars he 
has paid. ‘If the woman only, claims the divorce, fhe forfeits her right 
to the proportion of the effects, but is entitled to keep her teecar, bantal, 
and dundun (patapharnalia), and her relations are liable to pay back the 
twelve dollars; but it is feldom demanded.) This mode, doubtlefs 
moft conformable to our ideas of conjugal right and’felicity, is that 
which the ‘chiefs of the Rejang’ country Nave forntally confented to efta- 
blith throughout their jurifdiétion, and to their orders, the influence of 
the Malay padres will contribute to give efficacy. 


Tt will not be improper, here to mark the cuftcinia of the people of 


Peffunmab, in regard to their ab 1 contracts, which though pervaded 
. entirely mal 
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entirely by the fame fpirit, differ from thofe eftablifhed its the 4 
ings. in | feveral pitas | ; wD 4 

The marriage by joojoor is there termed kools. When: ca ‘parties are 
determined iw their regards, the father of the young man, or the doojong 
himfelf, goes to the houfe of the father of the woman, carrying with him 
forty, fifty dollars, or more. On opening’his’ defign he tenders this 
money as a prefent, and the others acceptance of it isa tokei that he 
is inclined to forward the match, This is\the bufinefs of the firft vific. 
The money thus depofited is called puggatan, and when the marriage 
is agreed upon, it is confidered as an equivalent for the drefs, and orna* 
ments which the bride carries with her. It lies often in the hands'of the 
girls father, three, fix, or twelve months, before the marriage |is confums 
mated. He fometimyes fends for more, ‘atid is’ never refufed ; but it 
would be deemed fcandalous for him to liften to any other propofals, 
whilft he thus continues dal/am raffan (in treaty) with the former perfon. 
The purchafe money confifts of three diftin fms: The ooreep niaow 
(price of life), forty dollars ; a creefé with 4 gold head and filver fheath, 
valued at ten dolfars; and the joudo con billee, ot pootoofe koolo (conclu- 
fion:of the bargain), twenty iad Thete are rae ith made diftinet 
payments. 


‘The koolo marriage may be diffolved at the pleafure of either of the 
parties. If the woman infifts on feparating, the children, if any, remain 
with the father. If the hutband fues for the divorce, the children are 
divided. In thefe cafes the purchafe money is returned; an exaét 
eftimation is made of the value of the woman’s trinkets, and what are 
not reftored, muft be made good by the hufband. Sometitnes a deduc- 
sion is made from the purchafe money, according to the circumftances 
of the affair. All this.is fettled by the chiefs :affembled, if the parties 
cannot agree upon the terms amongtt themfelves, 


In the ambel ana marriage, when the father refolves to difmifs the 
hufband of his daughter, and im him back to his doofoon, the fum for 
which 
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which he can redeem his wife and family, is an hundred dollars; and 
if he,can raife that, and the woman is willing to go with him, the father 
cannot refufe them, and now the affair is changed into acolo marriages 
the man returns to his former toongooan (fettlement or family), and be- 
comes of more confequence in fociety. Thefe people are not ftrangers 
to that fentiment which we call a regard to family. There are fome 
families among them more efteemed than others, though not graced 
with any title or employment in the ftate. . The origin of this diftin€tion, 
it is difficult to trace, but I am inclined to think that it arifes from a fuc- 
ceffion of men of abilities. Eyery one has a regard to his race, and the 
probability of its being extinét, is efteemed a great unhappinefs. { This 
is what they calk toongooan pootoofe, and the expreffion is ufed by the 
loweft member of the community. To havea wife, a family, collateral 
relations, anda fettled place of refidence, is to havea ¢oongeoan, and this 
they are anxious to fupport and perpetuate. » It is with this view, that 
when a fingle female only remains of 2 family, they marry her by anibel 
ana; in which mode the hufband’s confequence is loft in the wife’s, and 
in her children the toongowuns of her father is continued. They find her 
a hufband that will mesegga toongaoan, or as it is exprefied amet the 
, Borer menegga rooma, fet up the houfe again. 
The femundo marriage is little known in Paffummab. 1 recollect that 
a pangeran of Manna having a fon by a femundo marriage with a Malay 
woman, the refufed, upon the father’ s death, to let. the boy fucceed-to his 
dignities, and at the fame time become anfwerable. for his debts, and 
carried him with her from the country ; which was produétive of much 
confufion. Nor « did it appear that the laws of the country could’compel 
the child to > be aires for his father’ s A SNESESOSR 


When a young woman is eee to rhe with. child tafore marriage, 
‘the, or more properly, her father, is fined forty dollars, “or in failure of 
payment the girl becomes a flave. The manis fined thirty dollars... This 
is called gaway panjingau. ‘The woman’s fine goes to the calippah,'and the 
man’s to the inferior proatteens. The offending parties. are likewife 
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obliged to give between them, a buffaloe and’ rice)to remove the ftain; 
which ceremony is here called baffing lwora, If the woman does not dif 
cover by whom: the is become pregnant, fhe muft pay ‘the’ whole’ fine. 
This regulation has much feverity, and falls particularly hard on the 
girl’s father, who not only has his daughter fpoiled, but muft alfo ‘pay 
largely for her frailty. .To the northward, the offence is not punifhed 
with fo much rigor, yet the inftances are there faidito be rarer,:and mar- 
riage is more ufually the confequence In other refpetts the cuftoms 
of Pellimmab'a and Rejang are the fameyi in thefé matters. 


The rites of yA pars (from the dbien sie confift fimply 
in,joining the hands of the parties, and pronouncing them man and wife, 
without much ceremony, excepting the entertainment which is given on 
the occafion, This is performed by one of the fathers, or the chief of 
the doofoon, according to the original cuftoms of the country, but where 


Mahometanifm has found its way; 2 iio or immum executes the bu- 
finefs, 7 st wen tht it 


But little apparent courtthip’ precedes their’ marriages. -Tiieir man: 
ners do not admit of it. ‘The boojong and gaddees (youths of each fex) 
being carefully kept afunder, and the latter feldom trufted from under 
the wing of their motliers. Befides, courtfhip, with us, includes the idea. 
of humble entreaty on the man’s fide, and favor‘and condefcention on the 
part of the woman; who beftows perfon and property, for love. ‘The 
Sumatran, on tlie contrary, when he fixes his choice, and pays all that he 
is worth, for the objet of it, may naturally confider the obligation on his 
fide. But ftill they are not without gallantry. They preferve a de- 
gree of delicacy and refpect towards the fex, which might juftify their 
retorting on many of the polifhed nations of antiquity, the ephithet of 
barbarians. The opportunities which the young peopléhave, of fecing 
and converfing with each other, are at the dimbangs, or public feftivals, 
held at-the dali, or town hall of the doofoon. On thefe occafions the 
unmarried people meet together, anddance and’ fing in company. It 
may be res that the young ladies cannot belong without theif par- 

ticular 
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ticular admirers, The men, when determined in their regards, generally 
employ an old woman as their agent, by whom they make known their 
fentiments, and fend .prefents to the female of their choice. The parents 
then interfere, and the, preliminaries being fettled, a bimbang takes 
place. At thefe feftivals, a goat, a buffaloe, or feveral, according to the 
rank of the parties, are killed, for to entertain, not only the relations and 
invited guefts, but. all the inhabitants of the neighbouring country who 
chufe to. repair to them... The greater the concourfe, the more is the 
credit of the hoft, who is generally, on thefe occafions, the father of the 
girl; but the different branches of the family, and frequently all the 
people of the doofoon, contribute a quota of rice.. 


“The : young women proceed i in a body to the “upper end of the Balli, 
where there isa part divided off for them, by acurtain. The floor is 
fpread with their beft. mats, and the fides and ceiling of that extremity 
of the building, are hung with pieces of chihtz, palampores, and the 
like. They do not always make their appearance before dinner; that 
time, with part of the afternoon, previous toa fecond or third meal, 
being appropriated to cock-fighting, and other diverfions peculiar to thie 


men. Whilft the young, are thus employed, the old men confult to-. 


gether upon any affair that may be at the time in agitation ; fuch as re- 
pairing a public building, or making reprifals upon the cattle of a neigh- 
bouring people. The bimbangs are often given on occafions of bufinefs 
only, and as they are apt to be productive of cabals, the Europeans re- 


quire that they fhall not be held without their knowledge and approba-- 


tion. To give authority to their contraéts and other deeds, whether of 
a public or private nature, they always make a bimbang. Writings, fay 


they, may be altered or counterfeited, but the memory of what is. 


tranfaéted and concluded in the prefence of a thoufand witneffes, mutt 
remain facred. Sometimes in token of the final ‘determination of an af- 
fair, they cut notch in a poft, before the chiefs’; which they call ¢a- 
C00 cayoo, 


In the evening, their fofter amufements take place; of which the 
dances ate the principal. Thefe are performed either fingly, or by two 
| women, 
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women, two men, or with both mixed. Their motions and attitudes 
are ufually flow, and too much forced to be graceful; approaching often 


tothe lafcivious, and not unfrequently the ludicrous. This is, I believe, 


the general opinion formed of them by Europeans, but it may be the 
effe&t of prejudice. Certain ] am, that our ufual dances are, in their 
judgment, to the full as ridiculous. The minuets they compare to the 
fighting of two gamecocks, alternately approaching and receding. Our 


‘country dances they efteem too violent and confufed, without fhewing 


grace or agility. The ftage dances, 1 have not a doubt, would pleafe 
them. Part of the female drefs, called the /alexdang, which is ufually 
of filk, with a gold head, is tied round the waift, and the ends of this, 
they, at times, extend behind them with their hands. They bend for- 
ward as they dance, and ufually carry a fan, which they clofe and ftrike 


f{martly againft their elbows, at particular cadences. They keep time 


well, and the partners preferve a confiftency with each other, though 
the figure and fteps are ad libitum. A brifker movement is fometimes 
adopted, which preyes more conformable to the tafte of the Englifh 


{pecta tors. 


Dancing is not the only. amufement on thefe occafions. A gaddces 
fometimes rifes, and leaning her face on her arm, fupporting herfelf 
againft.a pillar, or the fhoulder of one of her companions, with her 
back to the audience, begins a tender fong. She is foon taken up, and 
anfwered, by one of the deojongs in company,, whofe greateft pretenfions 
to gallantry and fafhion, are founded on an adroitnefs at this polite accom- 
plifhment. The uniform fubject, on fuch occafions, is love, and as the words 
are extempore, there are numberlefs degrees of merit in the compofi- 
tion, which is fometimes furprizingly well turned, quaint, and even witty. 
There are alfo charaéters of humor amongft the men, who, by buffoon- 
ery, mimickry, punning, repartee, and fatire, (rather of the Sardonic 
kind) are able to keep the company in laughter, at intervals, during the 
courfe of a night’s entertainment. The afflembly feldom breaks up be- 
fore day light, and thefe bimbangs are. often continued for feveral days 


together, till their ftock of provifions is exhaufted. The young men 
frequent 
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frequent them in order to look out for wives, and the Jaffes of courfe 
fet themfelves off tothe beft advantage, They wear their beft filken 
dreffes, of their own weaving ;as.many ornaments of fillagree as they 
poffefs ; filver rings npon their arms and legs, and earings of a particular 
conftruction. Their hair is varioufly adorned with flowers, and per- 
fumed with oil of benjamin, , Civet is alfo in repute, but more ufed by 
the men. To render their fkin fine, fmooth, and foft, they make ufe 
of a white cofmetic called poopocr. The mode of preparing it is as fol- 
lows. The bafis is fine rice, which is a long time fteeped in water, 
then dried, reduced to apowder, and by wetting made into a pafte, 
They mix with this, ginger; and the leaf of a plant called dee/um (patch 
leaf), which gives it it’s peculiar fmell, and alfo, as is fuppofed, a coo- 
ling quality. They add. likewife the flowers of the jegong (maize); 
cayco chendeno ({andal wood); and the feeds of a plant called there tapay 
antoo, (fairy cotton) which is the eet mofe, er mutk feed. All thefe in- 
gredients, after being well mixed together, are made up into little balls, 


and when they would apply the cofmetic, thefe are diluted. with a drop. 


of water, rubbed between the hands, and then onthe face, neck, and 
fhoulders. They have an apprehenfion, probably well founded, that a 
too abundant or frequent application, will, by ltcopping the pores of the 
fkin, bring on a fever. It is ufed, with good effet; to remove that 
.troublefome complaint, fo well known to Europeans in India, by the 
name of the prickly heat; but it is not always fafe for ftrangers thus :o- 
check, the operations of nature; ina warm climate. The Sumatran 
girls, as wellas our Englifh maidens, entertain a favorable opinion. of 
the virtues of morning dew, asa beautifier, and believe that by rubbing 
it to the roots of the hair, it will ftrengthen and thicken it. With 
this view they take pains ito cateh it before fun-rife, in vefiels, ‘as it 
fallgei4 fe ni Th 


_If a wedding is the occafion of the bimbang, the couple are married, 
perhaps the fecond or third day; but it may be two or three more, ere 
the hufband can get poffeffion of his bride; the old. matrons makine it 
a rule to prevent him, as long as poffible, and the bride herfelf baleting 
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it asa point of honor. to defend to ‘extremity that jewel, which ‘the 
would yet be difappoi: sted in preferving.* | They fit up in ftate, at night, 
on raifed cufhions, ‘in their’ belt cloaths and ‘trinkets. ” They are fome- 
times loaded on the occafion, with all the finery of their relations, ot 
even the whole doofoon ; and carefully eafed of it when the cereinony is 
over. But this is not the cafe with the children of perfons of rank. I 
remember being prefent at the marriage of a young woman, whofe beauty 
would not have difgraced “any ‘country, witha fon of Radicen, prince 
of Madura, to whom the Englith gave protection from the power of 
the Dutch, after his father had fallen a facrifice.} “She was decked in 
unborrowed plumes. ‘Her drefs was eminently caleulated to do juftice 
to a fine perfon; ‘her hair, in which confifts their chief ‘pride, was dif- 
pofed with extreme grace ; and an uncommon elegance and tafte were 
difplayed, in the workmanfhip and adjuftment of her ornaments. It 
muft be confeffed, however, that this tafte is by no Means general, ef- 
pecially amongft the country people. Simplicity, fo effential to the 
idea, is the characteriftic of a rude and quite uncivilized people; and is 
again adopted by men in'their higheft ftate of ‘refinement. The Suma- 
trans {tand removed from both thefe extremes. Kich and fplendid arti- 
cles of drefs and furniture (though not often procured) are the objects 
of their vanity and ambition, 


The bimbangs are conduéted with great decorum and regularity. 
The old women are-very attentive to the conduct of the girls, and the 
male relations are highly jealous of any infults that may be fhewn them. 
A lad, at one of thefe entertainments, afked another his opinion of a 
gadde:s who was then dancing. ‘‘ If the was plated with gold, replied 
be, I would not take her for my concubine, much lefs for my wife.” A 
brother of the girl happened to be within hearing, and called him to 


* Tris recorded, that the jealoufy between the Englifh and Dutch at Bantam, arofe froma 
preference hewn to the former by the King, at a feftival which he gave upon obtaining a victory 
of this nature, which his bride had long difputed with him. 


+. The circumftances of this difgraceful affair, are shine in a book entitled “A v vaneee 
to the Eat Indiessin 2747 and 1748." , 


account 
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account for the reflection thrown on his fitter. Creefes were drawn, but 
the byftanders prevented mifchief. The brother appeared the next day; 
to take the law of the defamer, but the gentleman, being of the rrefow 
caft, had abfeonded, and was not to be found. 


The cuftoms of the Sumatrans permit their having as many wives by 
joojoor, as they can compafs the purchafe of, or afford to maintain; but 
it is extremely rare that an inftance occurs of their having more than 
one, and that only among a few of the chiefs. This continence they in 
fome meafure owe to their poverty. The dictates of frugality are more 
powerful with them, than the irregular calls of appetite, and make 
them decline an indulgence, that their law does not reftrain them from. 
In, talking of polygamy, they allow it to be the priviledge of the rich, 
but regard it as a refinement which the poor Rejangs cannot pretend to. 
Some young reefows have been known to take wives in different places, 
but the father of the firft, asfoon as he hears of the fecond marriage, 
procures adivorce. A man married by_/femundo cannot take a fecond 
wife, without repudiating the firft, for this obvious reafon, that two or 
more perfons could not be equally entiticd to the half of his effects, 


Montefquieu infers, that the law which permits polygamy, is phyfi- 
cally conformable to the climate of Afia. The feafon of female beauty, 
precedes that of their reafon, and from its prematurity foon decays, 
The empire of their charms is fhort. It is therefore natural, the pre- 
fident obferves, that a man fhould leave one wife to take another: that 
he fhould feek a renovation of thofe charms which had withered in his 
poffeffion. But are thefe the real circumftances of polygamy? furely 
not. It implies the cotemporary enjoyment of women in the fame 
predicament ; and I fhould confider it as a vice, that has its fource in 
the influence of a warm atmofphere, upon the paffions of men, which, 
like the cravings of other difordered appetites, make them mifcalculate 
their wants. Itis probably the fame influence, on lefs rigid nerves, that 
renders their thirft of revenge fo much more violent, than among northern 
nations; but we are not therefore to pronounce murder to be phyfically 
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conformable to afouthern climate, Far be it from my intention how- 
ever, to put thefe paffions on a level; I only mean to thew that the 
prefident’s reafoning proves too much, It muft further be confidered, 
that the genial warmth which expands the defires of the men, and 
prompts a more unlimited exertion of their faculties, does not infpire 
their conftitutions with proportionate vigor, that on the contrary, renders 
them, in this refpeét, inferior to the inhabitants of the temperate zone; 
whilft it equally influences the defires of the oppofite fex, without being 
found to diminifh from their capacity of enjoyment. From which I 
would draw this conclufion, that if nature intended that one woman only 
fhould be the companion of one man, in the colder regions of the earth, 
it appears alfo intended, 4 fortiori, that the fame law fhould be obferved 
in the hotter ; inferring nature’s defign, not from the defires, but from 
the abilities with which fhe has endowed mankind. 


\ 


Montefquieu has further fuggefted, that the inequality in the compa- 
rative numbers of each fex, born in Afia; which is reprefented to be 
greatly fuperior on the female fide; may have a relation to the law that 
allows polygamy. But there is ftrong reafon to deny the reality of this 
fuppofed excefs. The Fapar account, taken from Kemfer, which makes 
them to be in the proportion of twenty two to eighteen, is very inconclufive, 
as the numbering of the inhabitants of a great city, can furnifh no proper 
teft; and the account of births at Bastam, which ftates the number of 
girls to be ten, to one boy, is not only manifefily abfurd, but pofitively 
falfe, I can take upon me to affert, that the proportion of the fexes, 
throughout Sumatra, does not fenfibly differ from that afcertained in 
Europe; nor could I ever learn from the inhabitants of the many eaftern 
iflands whom I have converfed with, that they were confcious of any 
difproportion in this refpect. 


Paabeiden But from whatever fource we derive polygamy, its prevalence feems 
a pip to be univerfally attended with the practice of giving a valuable con- 
chafeof wives» fideration for the woman, inftead of receivinga dowry with her. This is 
a natural confequence. ‘Where each man endeavors to engrofs feveral, 

the 
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the demand for the commodity, as a merchant would exprefs it, is en- 
creafed, and the price of courfe enhancéd. In Europe on the contrary, 
where the demand is finall ; whether owing to the paucity of males from 
continual diminution; their coldnefs of conftitution, which fuffers them 
to play rather with the fentimental, than aét from the animal paffion ; 
their corruption of manners, leading them to promifcuous concubinage ; 
or in fine, the extravagant luxury of the times, which renders a family 
an infupportable burthen ;—whatever may be the caufe, it becomes ne- 
ceflary, in order to counteract it, and produce an additional incitement 
to the marriage flate, that a premium be given with the females.- We 
find in the hiftory of the earlieft ages of the world, that where a plura- 
lity of women was allowed of, by law or cuftom, they were obtained by 
money or fervice. The form of marriage by Semundo, among the Ma- 
lays; which admits but of one partner, requires no fum to be paid by 
the hufband to the relations of the wife, except a trifle, by way of token, 
or to defray the expences of the wedding feaft. The circumftance of the 
Rejangs confining themfelves to one, and at the fame time giving a price 
for their wives, would feem an exception to the general rule laid down ; 
but this is an accidental, and pethaps temporary reftraint, arifing, it may 
be, from the European influence, which tends to make them regular and 
induftrious, but keeps them poor: affords the means of fubfiftence to 
all, but the opportunity of acquiring riches to few or none. In their 
genuine ftate, war and plunder caufed a rapid flactation of property ; the 
little wealth now among them, derived moftly from the India Company’s 
expenditure, circulates through the country im an equal ftream, returning 
chiefly, like the water exhaled in vapors from the fea, to its original 
fource.. The cuftom of giving joojoors,; had moft probably, its founda- 
tion in polygamy; and the fuperftructure fubfitts, though its bafis has 
partly mouldered away : but being. fcarcely tenantable, the inhabitants 
are inclined to quit, and fuffer it to fall to the ground. Moderation in 
point of women defiroying their principle, the joojoors appear to be de- 
void of policy. Open anew fpring of luxury, and polygamy now con- 
fined toa few individuals amongftthe chiefs, will {pread throughout the 
people. Beauty will be in high requeft; each fair one will be fought 
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for by many competitors; and the payment of the joojoor be again ‘ef- 
teemed a reafonable equivalent for poffeffion. Their acknowledging 
the cuftom, under the prefent circumftances, to bea prejudicial one 5 fo 
contrary to the {pirit of eaftern manners, which is ever marked witha 
blind veneration for the eftablithments of antiquity; contributes to 
firengthen confiderably the opinion I have advanced. 


Throughout every rank of the people there: prevails a ftrong fpirit of 
gaming, which is a vice that readily infinuates itfelf into minds naturally 
averfe from the avocations of induftry. Thethoughts of man are active, 
and where the fphere is circumfcribed, they rufh into thofe channels 
which convey them with the moft rapidity. Gaming being in general 
a fedentary occupation, is more adapted to a warm climate, where bodily 
exertion is, in very few inftances, confidered as an amufement. A com- 
mon fpecies of gambling is with dice, (dadoo*) but thefe, throughout 
the pepper diftriéts, are rigoroufly forbid; becaufe it is not only the 
child, but the parent of idlenefs, and by the event of play, often’ throws 
whole villages into confufion. Cock fighting they are ftill more paf- 
fionatcly addicted to, and it is indulged to them under certain regula- 
tions. Where they are perfectly independent, their propenfity to it is 
fo great, that it refembles rather a ferious occupation, than a fport. 
You feldom meet a man travelling in the country, without a cock under 
his arm, and fometimes fifty in a company, when there is a bimbang 
in one of the neighbouring villages. A country man coming down, 
on any oceafion, to the gual/oe, or mouth of the river, if he boafts the 
leat degree of fpirit, muft not be unprovided with this token of it. 
They often game high at their meetings; particularly when a fuper- 
ftitious faith in the invincibility of their bird, has been ‘ftrengthened 
by paft fuccefs, An hundred Spanifh dollars is no very uncommon 
ritk, and inftances have occurred of a father’s ftaking his children or 
wife, and a ty his mother or fifters, on the iffue of a battle; when a 


# There is reafon to conclude, from the name, that Dice were ievcaite gens in this part of the 
world by the Portuguefe, 
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run of ill luck has: {tripped them of property, and rendered them def- 
perate. . Quarrels, attended with dreadful Petia often arifen 
sa ctsmmemaassiiend 3 VOR hi els 7 vid ohdiog at 
By their cuftoms, there are four umpires appointed to determine on all 
difputed points in the courfe of the battles; and from, their decifion 
there lies no‘appeal; except the Gothic appeal. tothe fword. A perfon 
lofing, and who has not the ability to pay, is. immediately, profcribed ; 
departs, with, difgrace, and is never again fuffered.to appear at, the ga/an- 
gang. This cannot with propriety be tranflated, a cock-pit, as it is gene- 
rally a {pot on the level ground, or a ftage erected, and covered in. It 
is enclofed with a railing which keeps off the fpeftators ; none but the 
handlers and heelers being admitted within fide. A man who has an 
high opinion of, and regard for his cock, will not fight him under a 
certain number of dollars, which he places in order on the floor: his 
poorer adverfary is perhaps unable to depofit above one half : the ftanders 
by make up the fum, and receive their. dividends in proportion, if  fuc- 


Rules of cocks 
ing. 


cefsful.. A father, at his death-bed, has been known to defire his fon, . 


to take the firft opportunity of matching accrtain cock, fora fom equal 
to his whole property, under a blind conyiction of it’s being betcoab, or 
invulnerable, - 
Cocks of the oe Has oe are never itched: “but a grey agate a bile, 
a yellow againft a red, or the like, This might have been originally de- 
figned to prevent difputes, or knavith impofitions. The Malay breed of 
cocks is ‘much efteemed by connoiffeurs who have had an opportunity of 
trying them. Great pains is taken in the rearing and feeding ; they are 
frequently handled, and accuftomed to par i in public, in order to prevent 
any thynefs. Contrary to our laws, the owner is allowed to take up, 
and handle his cock, during the battle ; to clear his eye of a feather, or 
his mouth of blood. Whena cock is killed, or runs, the other mut 
have fufficient fpirit and vigor left, to peck at him three times, on his 
being held to him for that purpofe, or it becomes a drawn battle; and 
fometimnes an experienced cocker will place the head of his vanquifhed 
bird, in fuch an uncouth pofture, as to terrify the other, and render him 
unable 


Matches, 


Quail fighting. 


Fencing: 


unable to give this proof of victory. The cocks are never trimmed, 
but matched in full feather... The artificial {pur ufed in Sumatra, refem- 
bles in fhape the blade of a fcimitar, and proves a more defiruétive wea~ 
pon than the European fpur. It has no focket, but is tied to the leg, 
and in the pofition of it, the nicety of the match is regulated. As in 
horfe-racing, weight is proportioned to inches, fo in cocking, a bird of 
fuperior weight and fize, is brought to an equality with his adverfary, 
by fixing the fteel {pur fo many feales of the leg above the natural fpur, 
and thus obliging him to fight with a degree of difadvantage. ‘It rarely 
happens that both cocks furvive the combat.” 


In the northern parts of the ifland, where gold duft is the common 
medium of gambling, as well as of trade, fo much is accidentally dropt 
in weighing and delivering, that at fome cockpits, where the refort of 
people is great, the fweepings are faid ; probably with exaggaration; 
to be worth upwards of a thoufand dollars per annum to the owner of 
the ground; befide his profit of two fanams (five pence) for each battle. 


tn fome places they match quails; in the manner of cocks. Thefe fight 
with great inveteracy, and endeavour to feize each other by the tongue. 
The Achenefe bring alfo into combat the dial bird, (moori) which re- 
fembles a fmall magpye, but has an agreeable, though imperfeét note, 
They fometimes engage one orn on a the hep and megs to the ground 


in the firugele. 
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They have other diverfions of a more innocent: nature. “Matches of 
fencing, or a fpecies of tournament, are exhibited on particular days; 2s 
at the breaking up of their annual faft, dr month of remiadan, ealled 
there the pooaffo. On thefe occafions they practice firange attitudes, with 
violent contorfions of the body, and often work themfclves up to a degree 
of frenzy 5 when the old men ftep in, and ¢ carty them off. Thefe ex- 
ercifes, in fome circumftances refemble the idea which the ancients have 
given us. of the pyrric or war dance ; the combatants moving at a diftance 
from each other, i in cadence, and making nfany turns and {prings, wn- 


neceflary in the reprefentation of a real ‘combat. This entertainment 
“1s 
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is thore common among the Malays, than in the country. | The chief 
weapons of offence ufed by 'thefe'people, are the coojcor or lance, and the 
cree. ‘This laftis properly “Malay, but in all parts of the’ ifland, they 
have a weapon equivalent; though in general lefs curious in their ftruc- 
ture, wanting that waving in’ the blade, for which the creefe is remark- 
able, and approaching nearer to daggers or knives. | 


“ ‘Among’ their exerciles we never oblerve jamping or running, They 
fmile at the Europeans, who, i in their excurfions, take fo many unnecel- 
fary leaps. _ The cuftom of going barefoot, may be a principal. impedi- 
ment to this practice, i in ‘a country overrun With thorny fhrubs ; and. 
where no fences pois it a matter of expediency. . 

* "Phey Nive x diverfion fimilar to that defcribed by ‘Homer, as practifed 
amongit the Phoeecians, which confifts in toffing an elaftic, wicker 
ball, from one tothe other, in.a large party. They arrive to a great de~ 
mie ° dexterity jn the fport, receiving it, with equal facility, on the 
foot or hand, the heel or the toe; from whence i it is thrown cither per- 
pendicularly into ‘the air, and caught again, or - obliquely to- fome other 
perfon of the’ company, who ftand in an extended circle. - It is to. be re- 
marked that the Sumatrans are, in general, very expert in the ufe of their 
feet, employing | them, as their hands, .to. lift any. thing, . not heavy, 
from the “ground,. between the great and fecond toe, or by a contraction: 
of the whole {90h i 
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The. Sumatrans,, of more, gehen Ke Malays, are much at- 
tached, in. common. with many, other eaftern. people, tothe cuftom of 
fmoking opium. The poppy which produces it, not growing on the ifland,, 
it is annually imported from Bengal in confiderable quantities, in chefts. 


Diverfion of 
tofling a balk. 


Smoking of 
Opium, 


containing an hundred and forty pounds each. Jt is made up in:cakes of 


five, or fix pound weight,, and, packed with dried leaves ; in.which fituc= 
tion it will continne good and valuable for two years, but after that pe 
riod eens hard, and diminifhes confidérably in. value, It is of a darker 
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color, and has lef ftrength than the Turkey opium. About-an hundred 
and fifty chefts are confumed annually.on the Weft coaft, where it is 
purchafed, on an average, at: three hundred jdollars the cheft, and fold 
again at five or fix. But  on.occafion of extraordinary fcarcity 1 have 
known it to fell for it’s weight in filver, anda fingle cheft. to fetch up- 
wards of three thoufand dollars. | eet oni dazovp adele 


_ The method of preparing it for ufe is as follows. The raw opiunvis 
firft boiled or fecthed in a copper veflel; then itrained through a cloth, 
to free it from impurities ; and then a fecond time boiled. The leaf of 
the bacoo, fhred fine, 3 is mixed with it, ina ‘quantity. fufficient to abforb 
the whole; and it is afterwards “made up, into fall pills, about the fize 
of a pea, for fmoking. One of thefe being put into the fmall tube that 
projects from the fide of the opium pipe, that tube is applied to a 
lamp, and the pill being lighted, is confumed at one whiff, or inflation 
of the lings. The fmoke is never emited by the mouth; it ufually, 
receives vent through the noftrils, and fometimes, by adepts, through 
the paifige of the ears and eyes. This preparation of the opium is cal- 
Ted muddat, and is often adulterated in the procels, by mixing jazgree, or 
pine fugar, with it; as is the raw opium, by incorporating with it, the 
fruit of the pe/ang or plantain, 


The ufe of opium among thefe’people, as that of intoxicating liquors 
among other nations, is a fpecies of luxury, which all ranks adopt ac- 
cording to their ability, and which, when once become habitual, it is 
almoft impoffible to fhake off. Being however, like other luxuries, ex- 
penfive, few only, among the lower clafs of people, can compafs the re- 
gular enjoymentof it; even where it’s ufe is not reftrained, as it is among: 
the pepper planters, to the times of their feftivals. (| That the pradtice of 
opium fmoking niutt be in fome degree prejudicial to the health, is highly 
probable; yet I am inclined to think that ‘effeéts have been attributed 
to it, much more pernicious to the conftitution, than it is in reality the 
caufe of. The Bugguefs foldiers, and others in the Malay bazars, whom 
we fee moft: attached to it, and who ufe it to excefs, commonly appear 

emaciated ; 
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emaciated; but they are in other :refpeéts abandoned and debauched. 
The Leemson and Batang Affy gold traders, on the contrary, who are an 
active, laborious, people, but yet indulge as freely in opium as. any 
others whatever, are, notwithftanding, the moft healthy and vigorous 
people to be met with on theifland. It has been ufual alfo to attribute 
to the practice, deftructive confequences of another nature; from the 
frenzy it has been fuppofed to excite in thofe who take it in quantities. 
Butthis fhould probably rank with the many errors that mankind have 
been led-into, by travellers addicted to the marvellous and there is every 
reafon to believe, that:the furious quarrels, defperate affaffinations, and 
fanguinary attacks, which the ufe of opium is faid to give birth to, are 
idle notions, originally adopted through ignorance, and fince main- 
tained, from the mere want of inveftigation, without having any folid 
foundation. That thofe defperate acts of indiferiminate murder, called 
by us, mucks, and by the natives, mongamo, do actually take place, and 
in fome parts of the eaft, frequently, (on Java in particular) is not to 
be controverted; but itis not equally evident that they proceed from any 
intoxication, except that of their unruly paffions. Too often they are 
occafioned by excefs of cruelty and injuttice in their oppreffors.. On the 
Weft coaft of Sumatra about twenty thoufand pounds weight of this 
drug, are confumed annually, yet inftances of this crime do not happen, 
(at leaft within the fcope of our knowledge) above once in two or three 
years. During my refidence there I had an opportunity of being an eye 
witnefs but to one muck. The flave of a Portugueze woman, a man of 
the ifland of Nas, who in all probability had never handled an opium 
pipe in his life, being treated by his miftrefs with extreme feverity, for 
a trifling offence, vowed he would have revenge, if fhe attempted to 
ftrike him again; and ran down the fteps of the houfe, with a knife in 
' each hand, as it was faid. She cried out, mongamo! ‘The civil guard 
was called, who having the power, in thefe cafes, of exercifing fum- 
mary juftice, fired half a dozen rounds, into an outhoufe, where the 
unfortunate wretch had fheltered himfelf, on their approach; and from 
whence he was at length dragged, covered with wounds, Many other 

mucks 
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mucks might perhaps be found, upon ferutiny, of the nature of the 
foregoing, where a man of trong epee was driven, by excefs of j in- 
jury, to domeftic rebellion. 


Tt is true that the Malays, when, in a ftate of war, they are bent on 
any daring enterprize, fortify themfelyes with a few whiffs of opium, to 
render them infenfible to danger; as the people of another nation are 
faid to take a.dram; but it mult be obferved that, the refolution for the 
aét, precedes, and is not the efieét of the intoxication. They take the 
fame precaution, previous to being led to public execution, but on thefe 
eccafions thew greater figns of ftupidity, than frenzy. Upon the whole, 
it may be reafonably concluded, that the fanguinary atchievements, for 
which the Malays have been famous, or infamous rather, in hiftory, are 
more juftly derived from the natural ferocity of their difpofition, than 
from the qualitics.of any drug whatever. The pretext of the foldiers 
of the country guard, for ufing opium, is, that it may render them watch= 
ful on their nightly pofts : we, on the contrary, adminifter it to procure 
fleep; and according to the quancity ithas either effect. The delirium 
it produces is known to be fo very pleafing, thar Pope has fuppofed this: 
to have been defigned by Homer, when he deferibes the delicious draught 
prepared by Helen, called Nepentbe, which exhilerated the fpirits, vat 
banifhed from the mind the récollettion of woe. ) 


It is came ti at Batavia = where, the affaffins juft. now nore 
bed, when taken alive, are broken on the wheel, with every aggravation 
of punifhment that the moft rigorous juftice can infli€t; the mucks yet 


_ happen in great frequency ; whilit at Bencoolew, where they are executed. 
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in the moft fimple and expeditious manner, the offence is.extremely rare. 
Exceffes of feverity in punifhment, may deter men from, deliberate, and 
interefled acts of villany, but they.add fuel to the atrocious enthufiafny 
of defperadocs, A further proof of the influence that mild government 
has upon the manners of people, is, that the piraticil adventures, fo com- 
mon on the eaftern coaft of the ifland, are unknown on the weftern... Far. 
from our having apprehenfions of the Ma/ays, the guards at the fmaller 
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Englifh fettlements, are almoft entirely compofed of them, with a mix- 
ture of Buggue/s or Macaffar people. Europeans, attended by Malays 
only,.are continually travelling through the country, They are the only 
perfons employed in carrying treafure to diftant places; in the capacity 
of fecretaries for the country correfpondence ;. as civil officers, in feizing 
delinquents, among the planters, and elfewhere; and as mafters and 
fupercargoes of the sombongons, praws, and other {mall coafting veffels: 

So great is the effect which habit has upon a national charanter eftcemed 


we moft treacherous and fapayinerys 
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Vy)’ HETHER to blunt the edge of painful refle¢tion, or owing 
to-an averfion our natures have from total ina€tion, moft nations have 
been addicted to the practice of enjoying by maftication, or otherwife, 
the flavor of fubftances poffefling an inebriating quality. The South 
Americans chew the cocoa and maméee, and the eaftern people, the detel 
and areca, or, as they are called in the Malay language, /ceree and pe- 
nang. ‘This cuftom has been accurately defcribed by various writers, and 
therefore it is almoft fuperfluous to fay more on the fubje&, than that the 
Sumatrans univerfally ufe it ; carry the ingredients conftantly about them ; 
and ferve it to their guefts on all occafions; the prince in a gold ftand, 
and the poor man in a brafs box, or mat bag. The betel ftands of the 
better rank of people, are ufually of filver, emboffed with rude figuress 
The Sultan of Moco Moco was prefented with one by the India Com- 
pany, with their arms on it ; and he pofleffes befide, another of gold- 
fillagree. The form ofthe ftand is the fruftrum of an hexagonal py- 
ramid, reverfed; about fix or cight inches in diameter. It contains ~ 
many fmaller veffels, fitted to the angles, for holding the nut, leaf and 
chunam, which is quick lime made from calcined fhells ; with places for 
the inftruments employed in cutting the firft, (cacheep), and fpatulas for 
fpreading the laft. ! 


When the firft falutation is over; which confifts in bending the body, 
and the inferior’s putting his joined hands between thofe of the fupe- 
rior, and then lifting them to his forehead; the betel is prefented as 
a token of hofpitality, and an act of politenefs. To omit it on the one 
hand, or to rejeét it on the other, were an affront; as it would be like- 
wife, in a perfon of fubordinate rank, to addrefs a great man, without the 
precaution of chewing it before he fpoke. All the preparation confifts in 
fpreading on the /eeree leaf, a fmall quantity of the chunam, and folding 

ix 
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it up with a flice of the penang nut. “Somevadd to thefe, gambeer, which 
is the ledf of a particular tree, chopped; boiled, and made up into little 
balls; and tobacco, which is fhred fine for the purpofe, and carried be- 
- tween the lipy and@upper row of teeth: From the mattication of the firft 
three, proceeds a juice: which tinges the faliva of a bright red, and which 
the Jeaf and nut, without the chunam, will not yield. This hue being 
communicated to the mouth and: lips, is, efieemed ornamental; and an 
agreeable flavor is-imparted.to the breath. . The juice is; ufually, though 
not always, {wallowed,by the, chewers of -betel. We might reafonably 
fuppofe that its: a€tive qualitics,would injure the coats of the ftomach, 
but experience feems to. difprove fuch a confequence. It is common 
to fee the teeth of elderly perfons ftand loofe in the gums, which is 
ali obably the effect of this cultom, but Ido not think that it-affects the 
oundnefs of the, teeth. themfelves... Children begin to chew, betel very 

young, and yet, their teeth are always beautifully white, till pains are 
taken to disfigure them, by filing, and ftaining them black. _To per- 
fons unhabituated to the: compofition, it caufes a ftrong giddinefs, aftrin- 
ges and excoriates the. tongue and fauces, and deftroys for a time the 
faculty of tafte. During. the povaffo, ¢ or faft of Ramadan, the Mahome- 
tans among them, abftain from the ufe of betel, whilft the fun continues 
above the horizon ; but excepting at this feafon, it is the conftant luxury 
of both fexes, from an early period of childhood, till, becoming toothlefs, 
they are. reduced to the neceffity of having the ingredients previoufly 
reduced toa pafte for them, that without further effort the betel may 

diffolve in the mouth... Along with the betel, and generally in the chu- 
nam, is the mode of conveying philtres, or love charms. How far they 
prove effectual I cannot take upon me to fay, but fuppofe that they are 
of the nature of our ftimulant medicines, and that the direétion of the 
paffion is of courfe indifcriminate. The practice of adminiftering poi- 
fon in this manner, is not followed in latter times; but that the idea is 
not fo far eradicated, as entirely to prevent fufpicion, appears from this 
circumftance ; that the gueft, though taking a leaf from the betel fervice 
of his entertainer, not unfrequently applies to it his own chunam, and 
never omits to pafs the former between his thumb. and fore finger, in 
order 
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order to wipe off any extraneous matter. This miftruftful Berean 
is fo common as not to giveoffence. 


Befide the mode beforementioned of enjoying the flavor of tobacco, 
it is alfo {moked by the natives, and for this ufe, after fhredding it fine, 
whilft green, and drying it well, it is rolled up im leaves of the mecpa 
tree (a fpecies of palm), and it is in that form called roko. The rokos 
are carried in the betel-box, or more commonly under the daytar or 
handerchief which, in imitation of a turban, furrounds the head. Much 
tobacco is likewife imported from China, and fells ata high price. Et 
feems to poffefs a greater pungency than the anurans teers | 


The cuftom of fending embtematieal prefents, in order So ids eb 
in a covert manner, the birth, progrefS, or change of certain affections 
of the mind, prevails here, as in fome other parts of the eatt ; but the 
fentiments of the correfpendents are not conveyed in the elegant manner, 
which fome writers have deferibed, as prevailing in Turkey and elfewhere, 
by means of flowers, of different hues, varioufly combined in nofegays. 
Small parcels of falt, cayenne pepper, betel, and the like, are here em- 
ployed, which, among adepts, are known to denote love, jealoufy, re- 
fentment, hatred, and other ftrong feelings. 


The Sumatrans in general are good Geib The gift of oratory 
feems natural to them, I knew many among them, whofe harangues 
[have liftened to with pleafure and admiration. This may be accounted 
for, perhaps, fromthe conftitution of their government, which being 
far removed from defpotifm, feems to admit, in fome degree, every 
member of the fociety, to a fhare in the public deliberations. Where 
perfonal endowments, as has been obferved, will often raife a private 
man to a fhare of importance in the community, fuperior to that of 2 
sominal chief, there is abundant inducement for the acquifition of thefe 
valuable talents. The forms of their judicial proceedings, likewife, 
where there are no eftablifhed advocates, and each man depends upon his. 
own, or his friend’s abilities, for the management of his. caufe, mutt 

doubtlefs 
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doubtlefs contribute to this habitual cloquence. We may add to thefe 
conjectures, the nature of their domeftic manners, which introduce the 
fons, at an carly! period of life, into the bufinefs of the family, and the 
counfels of their elders, Theré is little to be perceived among them, of 
that paffion for childith {ports which marks the character of our boys; from 
the feventh to the fourteenth year. On Sumatra you will obferve infants, 
not exceeding the former age, full dreffed, and armied with a creefe, feated 
in the circle of the old men of the doofoon; and attending to their debates 
with a gravity of countenance not furpaffed by their grandfathers. Thus 
initiated, they até qualified to deliver an opinion in public, at atime of 
life, when ah Eriglifh fchoolboy could fearce return an anfwer to a quef- 
tion, beyond the limits of his granimar or fyntax, which he has 
learned by rote. Tt ig not a little unaccouitable, that this people, who 
hold the art of fpeaking in fach high éftectii; and evidently pique them- 
felves on thé attainment of it, fhould yet take fo much pains to deftroy 
the organs of fpeech, in filing down, and otherwife disfiguring their teeth; 

and likewife adopt the uncouth practice of filling their mouths with be- 
tel, Whenever they prepare to hold forth. We muft conclude, that it 
is not upon the graces of eloctition they Value an orator, but his artful 
and judicious management of the fubjeét matter; together with a copi- 
oufnefs of phrafe, a perfpicuity of thought, an advantageous arrange- 
ment, and a readinefs, efpecially, at unravelling the difficulties and in- 
tricacies of their fuits. 


ihe curfe entailed on women in 1 the article of child- “bearing, dogs 
a fall fo heavy in this, as in the northern countries. Their pregnancy, 
{carcely at any period prevents their attendance on the ordinary domeftic 
duties; and ufually within a few hours after their delivery, they walk to 
the bathing place, at a fmall diftance from the houfe. The prefence of 
a femme fage is often efteemed fuperfluous. This facility of parturition 
may probably be owing to the relaxation of the frame, from the warinth 
of the climate; to which caufe alfo, may be attributed the paucity of 
children borne by the Sumatran women, and the early decay of their 
beauty and firength. They have the tokens of old age, ata feafon of 
Rrr life 
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life when European women have not paffed their prime. The early 
communication between the fexes, may poffibly contribute to fhorter 
both their lives and ftature. They are like the fruits of the country, foon 
tipe, and foo decayed. They bear children before fifteen, are generally 
paft it at thirty, and grey-headed and fhrivelled at forty. Ido not recol- 
le&t hearing of any woman who had fix children, except the wife of Rad- 
deen of Madura, who had more, and fhe, Pay to the univerfal cuf- 
tom, did not. ‘give fuck to hers. 


Mothers carry: the aliidends not on the. arm, as our nurfes do, but 
firaddling on the hip,. and ufually fupported by a cloth, which ties in a 
knot on the oppofite fhoulder.. This praétice, I have been told, is com- 
mon in fome parts of Wales. It is much fafer than. the other method, 
lefs tirefome to the nurfe, and the child has.the advantage of fitting in a 
lefs conftrained pofture: but the defenfive armour of ftays, and offen- 
fiye weapons called pins, might be fome objection to the general intro- 
duétion of the fafhion in England. The children are nurfed but Jittle; 
not confined by any. fwathing or bandages; and being fuffered to roll 
about the floor, foon learn to walk and fhift forthemfelves.. When cra- . 
dies are ufed, they fwing fufpended from the ceiling of the rooms. 


The country people can very feldom give an account of their age, 
being entirely without any fpecies of chronology. Among thofe who 
profefs themfelves Mahometans, to very few is the number of the Hugira 
known ; and even of thofe who in their writings make ufe of it, not one 
in ten can pronounce in what year of it they were born. After a few 
taoun paddee (hatvefts) are elapféd, they are bewildered in’ regard to tlie 
date of arevent, and only guefs at it from fome cotemporary circum- 
ftances of notoriety; as the appointment of a particular dupatty; the in« 
curfion of a certaih enemy, or the like. As far as can be judged from 
obfervation, it would fee, that few attain to the age of wid and fixty 
years is extreme long life. 


The children, among the estas ete geavcsity a name given them 
by their parents, foon after their. birth, which is called ‘ namo dagging.? 
The 
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The galar €cognomen), another {pecies of name; or title, as we improperly 
tranflate it; is beftowed atia fubfequent, but not at any determinate pe- 
riod : fometimes, as the ladsrife to manhood, at an entertainment giver 
by the parent, on fome particular occafion; and often at their marriage. 
It is generally conferred’ by the old men of ‘the neighbouring villages, 
when aflembled; but inftances occur of its being, irregularly, affumed 


by the perfons themfelves; and fome never obtain any ga/ar. It is alfo 


not unufual, at a convention held on bufinefs of importance, to change 
the galar of one or two of the principal perfonages, to others of fuperior 
eftimation; though it is not eafy to difcover in what this preeminence 
confifts; the appellations being entirely arbitrary, at the fancy of the 
conferers: perhaps in the loftier found, or more pompous allufion in- 
the fenfe, which latter is fometimes carried to an extraordinary pitch of 


bombaft, as in the’ inftances of ‘ Poongoonchongboomee,” or ‘€ Shaker of 


the world ;”' the title of a pangeran of Manna, But a climax is not al-. 


ways perceptible in the change.. nei 


The father, in many parts of the country, and particularly in Paffum- 
mab, is diftinguifhed by the. name-of his; firt child; as. ‘*. Pa-Laddeen,” 
or © Pa-Rindoo ;” «“ Pa” for ‘€ bapa,” fignifying “ the father of”) and 
lofes in this acquired, his. own proper name.. This is a fingular cuftom, 
and furely lefs conformable to the order of nature, than that which names 
the fon from the father. There, it-is not ufual to give them a galar, 
on their marriage, as with the Rejangs, among whom the filionomic i; 
not fo common, though fometimes adopted, and perhaps joined with 
the galar; as Raddeen-pa-Chirano, . _The women neverchange the name 
given them at the time of their birth ; yet frequently, git are called, 
through courtefy, from their eldeft child,“ Ma /e. anno,” the mother 
of fuch an one;” but rather as a polite Se feibi tions. thananame.. The 
word or particle, “© Se,” is always prefixed to proper names of perfons, 
where the name confifts of but a fingle word; as Se Bintang; but not 
Se Mallim Malleco., 
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‘punctilio in manners. It eccafions him infinite embarrafiment, when 2 
{tranger, unacquainted with their cuftoms, requires it.of him. ; As'foon 


ds he recovers.from his. confufion, -he: folicits| the interpofition) of |his 
neighbour. :. He is never addrefled 5 except.in the cafe of a fuperior'dic- 
tating to his. dependant; in the fecond perfon, butalways inthe third; 
ufing his name, or title, inftead of the pronoun; and when thefe are uh- 


known, a general title of refpect is fubftituted, and they fay, for inftance, 


“< apo orang cayo poonia foaco?” * what is his honor’s pleafure” for ** what 
is your, or your honor’s pleafure.” When criminals, or other ignomi- 
nious perfons, are fpoken to, they make ufe of pronouns perfonal, both 
mafculine and feminine (“ omg” “ czow”) particularly expreffive of con- 
tempt. The idea of difrefpeét annexed to the ufe of the fecond perfon, 
in difcourfe, though difficult to be accounted for, feems pretty general 
in the world. ‘The Europeans, to avoid the fuppofed indecorum, ex- 
change the fingular number for the plural; ‘but I think, with lefs pro- 
priety of effect than the Afiatic mode; if to take off from the bluntnefs 
of addrefs, be the One tie at. 


7 i 


a - 
> * 


The boys are circumcited, where yeanotietanntd sea between the 
fixth and'tenth year. The ceremony is called booang maloo (cafting’ away 
their fhame), and a bimbang is ufually given on the occafion; as well as 
at the ceremony of boring their daughters ears, and filing their teeth, 
(before defcribed), which takes place at about the fame age ; and be- 
fore which is ‘performed, they cannot, with ‘propriety, be married, 


~ At their funerals} the: corpfe i is carried to the place of interment, ona 
‘road plank, which is kept for the public férvice of the doofoon, and 
lafts for many generations. It is conftantly rubbed with lime, either to 
preferve it from decay, or to ie 2h pure. ‘No coffin is made ufe of # 


the body being fimply-wrapped in white cloth, particularly of the fort 


called bummums. In forming the grave, after digging to a convenient 
depth, they make a cavity in the fide, at bottom, of fufficient dimen- 
fions to contain the body; by which means the earth literally lies light 
upon it; and this cavity, after ftrewing flowers i in it, they ftop up by two 

boards, 
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boards,’ faftened: angularly to-each other, fo» that the one is on the top 
of the corpfe, whilft theother defends it on the open fide; the edge 
refting on the bottom of the grave... The outer hole is then filled up 
with earth ; and little white flags, or ftreamers, are {tuck in order around. 
They likewife: plant a fhrub, bearing a white flower, called coombang- 
anoojoor; and in fome places, wild marjoram. The women who attend 
the funeral make a hideous noife, not much unlike the [rifh howl. On 
the third and feventh day, the relations perforny a ceremony at the grave, 
called condomee; and at thevend of twelve months, the ceremony of 
tegga battoo, or fetting up a fewlong,icliptical ftones, at the head and foot; 
which being fearce in fonte*parts of the country, beat a confiderable 
price. On this occafion, they- kill and feaft on a buffaloe, and leave the 
head to Sane on the fpot, as a token of the honor they have done the 
deceafed, in eating to his’ memory.’ The burying places are called 
crammat. ‘They are held in extraordinary reverence, and the leaft diftur- 
bance or violation of the ground, though all traces of the graves be 
ian is aceeenr as an cig. Scio aida 


_ 


“s 


“Tn works defctiptive of the imanners: of bog Tittle known to the 
world, the account of theit religion, ufually conftitutes an attiele of the 
firft importance. “Mine will labor under the conttary difadvantage. 
The ancient and genuine religion of the Rejangs ; if in fa&t they ever 
had any; is fcarcely now to be traced ;' and what principally adds to its 
obfeurity; and the difficulty” of getting information of the fubject, 
is, that even “thofe’ among” them who have’ not been initiated in 
the principles of Mahometanifm, yet regard thofe who have, as perfons 
advanced a ftep in knowledge beyond them, and therefore hefitate to 
own circumftantially, that they remain ftill unenlightened. Ceremonies 
are fafcinating to mankind, and without comprehending with what views 
they were inftituted, the profanum valgus’ naturally give them credit for 
fomething myfterious and above their capacities; and accordingly pay 


Religioni 


them a tribute of refpect. With Mahometanifin, amore extenfive ficld — 


of literature (I fpeak mparifon)' is opened to it’s converts, and fome 
additional notions of feiencé ‘are conveyed. Thefe ‘help to give it im- 
portance; though it muft be confeffed they are not the moft pure tenets 
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of that religion, which have found their way to Sumatra; nor are ever 
the ceremonial parts very fcrupuloufly adhered to. Many who profefs 
to follow it, give themfelves not the leaft concern about it’s injunctions, 
or even know what they require. A Malay at Manna, upbraided 
a countryman, with the total ignorance of religion, his nation labored 
under. ‘* You pay a veneration to the tombs of your anceftors: what 
foundation have you for fuppofing that your dead anceftors can lend you 
affiftance?” “It may be true; anfwered the other; but what foun- 
dation have you, for expecting affiftance from Allah and Mahomet ?” Are 
you not aware; replied the Malay; that it is written ina Book: have 
you not heard of the Koraan?” The natiwe of Paffummah, with con- 
{cious inferiority, fubnitied to fhe force of this sii 


If by solisiegtai is meant a ibte: or Pheaaice foes of eaeh of any 
kind ; and if prayers, proceffions, meetings, offerings, images, or priefts, 
are any of them neceffary to conftitute it, 1.can pronounce that the Re- 
jeags are totally without religion, and cannot, with propriety, be even 
termed Pagans, if that, as I apprehend, conveys the idea of miftaken 
worfhip. They neither worthip, God, devil, nor idol. They are not, 
however, without fuperftitious beliefs of many kinds, and have cer- 
tainly a confufed notion ; though perhaps derived from their intercourfe 
with other people; of fome, fpecies. of fuperior beings, who have the 
power of rendering themfelves vifible or invifible, at pleafure. Thefe 
they call.‘* orang aloos” <‘ fine, or impalpable men,” and regard them as 
poffeffing the. faculty. of doing them good or evil; +deprecating their 
wrath, as the fenfe of prefent misfortunes, or apprehenfion of future, 
preyails.in their minds, But when.they fpeak particularly of them, they 
call thenr)by the appellations of ‘* malaykat”,. and ‘* jinn;? which are 
the angels, and evil fpirits of the Arabians, and the idea may probably 
have been, borrowed,, at the fame time. with theynames. Thefe are the 
powers they alfo refer to; in an oath.. I have heard a dupatty fay, ‘* my 
grandfather took an oath that he would not demand the joojoor of that 
woman, and imprecated a curfe on any of hisiidefcendants that fhould 
do it; I never have, nor could I without. Jala kapada malaykat—an. of- 

fence 
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fence againft the angels.” Thus they fay alfo, ‘ de tolong nedbee, malay- 
kat” the prophet and angels affifting.” This is pure Mahometanifm. 


The cleareft proof that they never entertained an idea of Theifm, or 
the belief of one fupreme power, is, that they have no word in their 
language to exprefs the perfon of God, except the ‘* Allah tallab” of the 
Malays, corrupted by them to ‘‘ Oola tallo.” Yet when queftioned on 
the fubject, they affert their anceftors knowledge of a deity; though 
their thoughts were never employed about him; but this evidently means 
no more, than that their forefathers, as well as themfelves, had heard 
of the Allah of the Mahometans (Allah orang Tflazm).. 


They ufe, both in Rejang and Pafummab, the word “ deway,” tovex- 
prefs a fuperior, invifible clafs of beings ; but each country acknowledges 
it to be of foreign derivation, and they fuppofe it Favanefe. Raddeen, of 
Madura; an ifland clofe to fava; who is well converfant with the relie 
gious opinions: of moft nations, afferted tome that ‘‘ deway” or “ dee- 
vab,” was an original word of that country, for a fuperior being, which 
the interior Yavaws believed in; but that they ufed no ceremonies or 
forms of worfhip: that they had fome idea of a future life, but not as 
a ftate of retribution; conceiving immortality to be the lot of rich, ra- 
ther than of good men. I recolleét that an inhabitant of one of the 
iflands farther. eaftward, obferved to me, with great fimplicity, that 
great’ mem only went to the fkies; how fhould poor men find admittance 
there?) The Sumatrans, where untinétured by Mahometanifm, do. not 
appear to have any notion of a future ftate.. Their conception of virtue 
or vice, extends no farther than to the immediate effect of actions, to 
the benefit or:prejudice of fociety, and all fuch as tend not to cither of 
thefe ends, are; in.their eftimation, perfectly, indifferent. 


Notwithftanding what is afferted of the originality of the word 
& deway” or ** dewab,” I cannot help remarking its extreme affinity to 
the Perfian word “ deeoo,” which fignifies ** an_eyil {pirit” or-** bad.ge- 
nius,”” and is.called in our tranflation “‘ dive.” Perhaps, long antecc- 

dent 
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dent to the introduction of the faith of the Calipbs, among the eaftern 
people, this word might have found its way, and been naturalized 
in the iflands; or perhaps its progrefs was in a contrary direction, 
It has likewife a-connexion in found, with the names ufed to exprefs a 
deity, or fome degree of fuperior being, by many other people of this 
region of the earth. The Battas; inhabitants of the northern end of 
Sumatra, whom I fhall deferibe hereafter; ufe the word ** daibattab” 
or ‘ daivatiah;” the Chingalefe, of Ceylon, dewijoo; the Biadjoos of 
Borneo, dewattab; the Papooas of New Guinea, “wat ; and the Pam- 
pangos, of the Philippines, dixata. It bears likewife an affinity (doubt- 
lefs accidental) to the Deus of the Romans. @ hak A oy ae 


Veneration for 2 He fuperftition which has the ftrongeft influence on the minds of the 

the anes and Sumatrans, and which approaches the neareft to a fpecies of religion, 

anes. is that which leads them) to venerate, almoft to the point of worfhipping, 
the tombs and manes of their deceafed anceftors (nennay pooyang). Thefe 
they are attached to as ftrongly as to life itfelf, and to oblige them to 
remove from the neighbourhood of their crammat.( cimetieres),.is like 
tearing up a tree by the roots. Thefe, the more genuine country people 
regard chiefly, when they take a folemn oath, and to thefé they apoftro- 
phize in inftances of fudden calamity, Had they the art of making 
images, or other reprefentations of them, they would be perfect /ares, 
penates, or houfehold gods. It has been afferted to me, that in very 
ancient times, the Sumatrans made. a praétice of burning the bodies of 
their dead, but I could never find any traces of the cuftom, .or any cir- 
cumftances that corroborated it, 


asteeaky- They have an impetfeét notion of a Metempfychofis, but notin any 
chofis. degree fyftematic, and I doubt its having any original connexion with 
the doétrines of the Hindoos. Popular ftories will often prevail, and be 

generally received, of fuch a particular man being changed into a tiger, 

or other beaft. They think indeed that tigers in general are actuated 

with the fpirits of departed men, and no confideration will prevail on a 
countryman, to catch or to wound one, but in felf defence, or immedi- 

ately 
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ately after the a¢t of deftroying a friend or relation, They fpeak of them 
with a degree of awe, and hefitate to call them by their common name 
{reemtw, or machang), but rather, with a degree of tendernefs, their nen- 
nay (anceftors), or fet#e, (the old people) ; as really believing them 
fuch, or by way of foothing or coaxing them; as our ignorant country 
folk call the fairies, “‘ the good people.” When an European procures 
traps to be fet, by the means of perfons lefs fuperftitious, thofe have been 
known to go at night to the place, and practice fome forms, in order to 
perfuade the animal, when caught, or when he fhall. perceive the bait, 
that it was not laid by.them, or with their confent. They talk of a 
place inthe country where the tigers have a court, and maintain a regu- 
lar form of government, in towas, the houfes of which are thatched with 
women’s hair. It happened that inone month, feven or cight people 
were killed, by thefe, prowling | beaits, in Manna. diftrict; upon which 
a report became current, that’ fifreen hundred of them were come down 
from’ Pafflummah’; of which number, four were without underftanding 
(geelo), and having feparated from the reft, ran about the country occa- 
fioning all the mifchief that was felt. The Aligators, almoft equally 
deftruétive, owing to the conftant practice of bathing in the rivers, are 
segarded with nearly, the fame degree of religious terror. Fear is 
the father of fuperftition, by ignorance. ~Thefe two animals prove the 
Sumatran’s, greateft fcourge. The mifchief the former commit, js 
incredible, whole villages being often depopulated bythem, The people 
learn, to reverence, as fupernatura) effects, the furious ravages of an.enc- 
my they have not refolution to oppole., 


rie ‘oun parts: . tikewile. but chiefly to the fouthward ;. they fuper- 
ftitioufly believe, that certain trees, particularly thofe.of a venerable ap- 
pearance. (as anold jawee jawee or banian tree).are the.refidence,, or ra- 
ther the material frame of {pirits of the woods: an opinion which exaétHy 
anfwers to the idea entertained by the ancients, of the dryades and bame- 
dryades:,.. At Bencoonat, in the Lampoon country, there.is a long ftone, 
ftanding on a flat one, fuppofed by, the people to, poffefs extraordinary 
Tit. 0 power 
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power or virtue. It is reported to have been once thrown down into 
the water, and to have raifed itfelf‘again, to its original pofition; :agi- 
tating the elements at the fame time with a prodigious ftorm. °To’ap- 
proach it without refpect, they believe to be ‘the raph of misfortune 
to the offender, | 


. The inland people of that country, are faid to pay a kind of adoration 
to the fea, and to make to it an offering of cakes and fweetmeats (joada), 
on their beholding it for the firft time, deprecating its power of doing 
them mifchief. This is by no means furprizing, when we confider 

-the natural pronenefs of unenlightened mankind, to regard with 
fuperftitious awe, whatever has the power of injuring them without 
controul, and particularly when it is attended with any circumftances, 
myfterious and inexplicable to their underftandings. ‘The fea pofleffes 
all thefe qualities. Its deftruétive and irrefiftible power ‘is often felt, 
and efpecially on the coafts of India, where tremendous furfs are conftantly 
breaking on the fhore, rifing often to their greateft degree of violence, 
without any apparent'external cavfe. Add to this, the Aux and reflux, 
and perpetual ordinary motion of that element ; wonderful even to’ phi- 
lofophers who are acquainted with the caufe; unaccountable to igno- 
rant men, though long accuftomed to the effeéts; but to thofe who 
‘only once or twice in their lives, have been eye witneffes to the phe- 
nomena, fupernatural and divine. It muft not however be underftood, 
that any thing like a regular worfhip is paid to the fea, by thefe people, 
any more than we fhould conclude, that people in England worthip 
witches, when they nail a horfe-fhoe on the threfhold, to prevent their 
approach, or break the ‘bottoms of egg fhells, to hinder them from failing 
inthem. It is with the inhabitants‘of Lampoon, no more than a tem- 
porary fentiment of fear and refpect, which a little familiarity foon ef- 
faces. Many of them, indeed, imagine it endowed with a principle of 
voluntary motion. They tell a ftory of an ignorant fellow, who ob- 
ferving with aftonifhment its continual agitation, carried a veffel of fea 
water with him, on his return to the ‘country, and poured it inte’a lake, 

sit in 
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in. full, expe&ation of feeing it perform the farne fanciful. motions; he 
chad admired it for, in its native bed.* et kn , 
The 


*! he ihannery oF the natives of the Philippine or Luzon iflands correfpond in fo many friking 
particulars with thofe of the inland Sumatrans, and efpecially where they differ moft from the 
Malays, that I think no doubt can be entertained, if not of a famenefs of origin, at lealt of an 
intercourfe and connexion in former times, which now no longer exifts, The following inftances 
are taken from an effay preferved by Thevencthys, entitled Relation des Philipines par un religienx ; 
traduit d'un manuferit Efpagnol du cabinet de Monf, Dom. Carlo del Pexro; (without date) and 
‘from a manufeript communicated to me by Alex. Dalrymple, Efq. «The chief Deity of the 
Tagalas is called Bathala mei Capal, and alfo Dixata; and their principal idolatry ‘confitts in ado- 
ring thofe of their anceftérs, who fignalized themfelves for courage or abilities; calling them 
“Humalagar, i.e. manet. They make flaves of people who do not keep filence at the tombs of 
their anceftors. They have great veneration for the crocadile, which they call mono; ‘fignifying 
grandfather, and make offerings to it. Every old tree they look upon as afuperior beingy and 
think it a crime to cut it down. They worthip alfo ftones, rocks, and points of land, shooting 
arrows at thefe laft as they paft them. They have priefts, who, at their facrifices, make many 
‘contorfions and primaces, as if poffeffed with a devil. The firft man and woman; they fay, were 
produced from a Jamboo, which burft in the ifland of Sxmatra; and they quarreled about their 
‘matriage. The people mark their bodies in various figures, and render them of the color of 
‘afhes : have large holes in their eare+ blacken and file their teeth, and make an opening which 
they fill up with gold: they ufed to write from top to bottom, till the Spaniards taught them’ to 
‘write from left to right: bamboos and palm leaves ferve them for paper, They cover their houfes 
‘with firaw, leaves of trees, or bamboos fplit in two, which ferve for tiles. They hire people to 
fing and weep at their funerals; burn benjamin; bury their dead on the third a in ftrong cof 
Sis and fometimes kill flaves to accompany their deceafed'mafters.” 


= 


‘ ‘The latter account is more particular, and appears of modern date, 
Pov! mle ow rsii wae 


é "Thefe Indians have no cuflom of perpetuating the names of families; but on the birth of 
child, the mothers named it from fome accidental circumftance, as Malivag, or difficult, be- 
caufe the birth was fuch ; Malaccas or ftrong, becaufe it appeared to be a ftrong child : and at 
other times they gave them the firfi name that occurred, as Daan, aroad. Thefe names con- 
tinued until the children were grown up and married, and then the fon or daughter gave a furname 
so their parents. Others, who had no children, invited their relations and acquaintance to an 
entertainment, when they received another name or appellation, called pamagat, founded, by 
fome metaphor, on their firlt name; as when this was Bacal, or iron, the pamagat would be 
Dimatanaffan, or he that cannot be defiroyed by time ; Bayanr, or valiant, they furnamed Dima- 
lapitan, he whom no one dares attack. Tt was a cuftom alfo amongft them to call one another 
by correlative names, founded on fome particular tranfaétion 3 as if one had given another 3 
fweet Jafl, thefe called cach other Cafolafi, which i is the name of the thing givens. 


The 
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_- The Sumatrans are firmly perfuaded that various particular perfons, 
are, what they term ** betooah” satitt impaflive,, invulnerable, not 
liable 


The exceffive indolence and fupinenefs of this people, is evident from their having no written 
account of their religion, government, or hiftory. All their knowledge thercin was founded on 
tradition, or handed from father to fon in fongs, which they repeat in their voyages, feats, and 
funerals. In thefe ballads are related the fabulous genealogy and, deeds of their gods and great 
men, Superior to the reft of their deities, they worthipped one whom the Lagalas called Bathala 

Meycapal, which fignifics, Goa the Maker . They. adared alfo the fin, moon, and rainbow, 
and different kinds of animals and birds... They reyerenced a blue bird of the fize of a ftarling, 
to which alfo they attributed the name of Bathala, and adored the crow, calling it Meylupa, or 
Jord of the earth; they held the caiman, or aligator, in great reverence, and when they faw him 
they called him mone, or grandfather, praying with great tendernefs that he would do them no 
harm, and to this end, offered him of whatever they had in. their boats, throwing it into the 
water. There was.not an, old tree to which they did not offer divine worlhip, _ efpecially that 
called dalete 5 and even at this time they have fome refpe& for them. , Befide thefe they had cere 
tain. idols inherited from their anceftors, which the Tagalas called Anita, and the Bifayans, 
Divata. Some of thefe were for the mountains and plains, and they, afked their leave when they 
would pafs them + others for the.corn fields, and-to thefe they recommend them, thatthey might 
be fertile, placing meat and drink in the fields for the ufe of the Asitesz. There was one, of 
the fea, who had cave of their-fithing and navigation; another of the houfe, whole favor they 
implored at the birth.of a child, and under whofe,prateétion they placed it, They made Anitos 
alfo of their deceafed anceftors, and: to thefe were their firit invocations in all difficulties. and 
dangers. They reckoned amongft thefe beings, all thofe who were killed by lightning or aligators, 
or had-any difaftrous death, and believed thar they were carried up to the happy fate, by the rain- 
bow, which they call Balan-gao.; Inigeneral they endeavored to attribute this kind of divinity 
to their fathers, when they died in years, and the old men, yain with this barbarous notion, af- 
feéted in their ficknefs a gravity and compofure of mind, as they. conceived, more than human, 
becaufe they thought themfelves commencing Anitos. ‘They were to be interred at places marked 
out by themfelves, that they might be difcovered ata diftance and worthipped. The Miffionaries 
haye had great trouble in demolifhing their tombs and i ‘idols, buf the Indians, inland, ‘ill. con- 
tinue the cuftom of pa/ing tabi fa nono, or afking permiffion of their dead anceftors, when they 
enter any wood, mountain, or corn field, for hunting or fowing ; and if they omit this ceremony, 
imagine their mgnas will punish chem, with bad fortune. They had no temples or | places of 
worthip, but the idols were placed i in their. houfes, or fore caye, or like place, with a pan of ft in~ 
cenfe burning before them ; but they ny great numbers of prictts and prielteffes, which the 
Togalas called Catolonan, and the Bifayans, Babaylan. Their facrifices had different, ceremonies, 
agreeable to the occafion of making them. If it was in compliment to any of their chiefs, they 
called it, for greater oftentation, the feaft of ‘Bathala Meycapal, and they raifed an arbour before 
the houfe, ornamented with different colored cloths, in which the guefts affembled, and the Ca- 
toionan or prieftefs ordered a girl of the belt appearance among them, to kill the animal,, which 


was macbupmgt for this purpofe ; accompanied with mufie and dancing. The bealt being killed, 
was 
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diable to, accident) ; and this quality they fometimes.extend. to things 
inanimate; as Ships and boats, Such an opinion, which we fhould fup- 
i | | pote 
was dreffed and divided amongft them 3 with feveral other difhes, after their ufe ; but this was 
the moft efteemed, and eaten with great reverence and refpett. The ceremony concluded with 
“topious libations, and fones. If the facrifice-was made fora fick perfon, the prieft ordered a 
new houfe or arbour to ‘be built at his expence, capable of celebrating it, and removed him thi- 
ther. They brought thefacrifice near him, which was fometimes a flave, but moft commonly 
fome land animal or fea turtle, and having placed him on a mat, with feveral difhes of meat round 
him, the prieftels dancing about him with little bells, wounded the animal, and anointed the 
man with its Blood; after which they drew it sfc, and the priefiefs muttering certain words, 
opened it, and examined the entrails with great care: then diftorting her features, and making 
uncommon motions with her feet and hands, and foaming at the mouth, the pretended for fome 
time to be in an extafy : when fhe came to herfelf, the foretold the fate of the fick man. If the 
“ prophefied ‘his recovery, they fell to eating, drinking, and finging the hiftory of ‘his anceftors, 
and the praife of his Asito; but when his death was foretold, the prieftefs foothed the bad news 
with a recital of the virtues and valor of the fick perfon, whom, he faid, the Anites had chofen 
to be one of themfelves, and immediately recommended herfelf and all the family, that he might 
remember them in his new fate; and from thence forward the obliged his friends to treat 
‘and regard him as an Amifo. ‘The whole ended with eating the moft delicious parts of 
the facrifice. Thofe who were profent, ufually gave fome gratuity of gold, cottons, or other 
things, according to their abilities; which were for the prieft or prieftefs who miniftered the fae 
crifice ; fo that they were generally well dreffed, and wore jewels and other ornaments : but not- 
withftanding this, at other times they were little reputed or efteemed amongft the Indians, who 
looked on them as drones who lived by the labor of others, 


Their notions of the creation of the world, and formation of makind, had fomething ridicu- 
loufly extravagant. They believed that the world at firft confifted only of fky and water, and 
between thefe two, a Glede; which weary with flying about, and finding no place to reft, fet the 
water at variance with the fky, which, in order to keep it in bounds, and that it fhould nor get 
uppermoft, loaded the water with a number of iflands, in which the Glede might fettle and leave 
them at peace. Mankind, they faid, fprung out of a large cane with two joints, that floating 
about in the water, was at length thrown by the waves againft the feet of the Glede, as it ftood on 
the fhore, which opened it with its bill, and the man came out of one joint, and the woman, out 
‘the other. Thefe were foon after married by confent of their God, Bathala Meycapal, which 
caufed the firft trembling: -of the earth ; and from hence are defcended the different nations of the 
world, 


The foregoing defcription does not belong to the barbarous and favage race of people, living 
in the mountains, who are of the color and fize of the Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope: like 
them they have fhort twifted hair, and daub their bodies all over with greafe and athes : their only 
clothing is made of the rind of trees with which they cover their middle, befides fome bracelets 
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pofe every man might have an opportunity of bringing to the teft of 
truth, affords a humiliating proof of the weaknefs and credulity of hu- 
man nature, and the fallibility of teftimony, when a film of prejudice 
obfcures the light-of the underftanding. I have known two men, whofe 
honefty, good faith, and reafonablenefs in the general’ concerns of life 
were well eftablifhed, and whofe affertions. would have weight in tranf- 
a€tions of confequenee: thefe men, I have heard maintain, with the 
moft deliberate confidence, and’ an appearance of inward convittion of 
their own fincerity, that they had more than once, in the courfe of their 
warts, attempted to run their weapons into the naked body of their ad- 
verfary, which they found impenetrable; their points being continually 
and miraculoufly turned, without any effort on the part of the orang be- 
tooab: and that hundreds of inftances, of the like nature, where the in- 
vulnerable man did not poffefs the fmalleft natural means of oppofition, 
had come within their obfervation. An Englith officer, with more cou- 
rage and humor, than difcretion, expofed one impofture of this kind. 
A man having boafted in. his prefence,. that he was endowed with this 
fupernatural priviledge, the officer took an opportunity of applying to 
iis arm, the point of a fword, and dtew the blood’; to the no little di- 


curioufly made of rattans ; and for marks of diftinétion they have garlands compofed of feathers. 
Their weapons are bows and arrows, and a large thick knife. In fome ref{petts they refemble the 
favages of North America, for their greateft ambition is to drink out of the fkulls of their enemies, 
after having {calped them. They live moftly on fruits, and roots, in the. woods, and_when théy 
meet with any game they make a feaft, and’after tiring themfelves with dancing, fleep together 
in heaps, like brates, in the open air. They have neither letters, laws, nor other government, 
than that every family is fubjeé to it’s head, and their only care is to defend their diftriéts, abour 
which they have frequent and bloody wars. Formerly, as natural lords of the country, they 
obliged the people who fettled in the low lands, to pay them a tribute for the ufe of the woods 
and rivers. In different parts of the ifland’they have different names, but the Spaniards in ge- 
neral call them Negrites del monte, fome of thenr being as black as the natives of Guinea, parti-~ 
cularly in thie [fa de Negros. Tt is believed'that they were the original inhabitants of the iflands, 
but it is a matter of fome difficulty to difcover from whence this race, fo different in color and 
cuftoms from aj] the neighbouring people, could proceed ; if it is. not allowed that their different 
aliment, and being continually expofed to the weather, would produce this effet. The more 
civilized nations before defcribed, whom the Spaniards call the Indians, are a robuft, well made 
people, fair, but inclined to copper color, with flattith nofes, black eyes and.hair.. 
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verfion of the {peétators, ‘and mortification of the pretender to fuperior 
gifts, who vowed revenge, and would have taken it, had not means been 
ufed to keep him ata diftance. But a fingle detection of vharlatanerie, 
is not effectual to deftroy a prevalent fuperftition. Thefe impoftors are 
ufually found among the Malays, and not the more fimple country people, 


. No attempts, I have reafon to think, have ever been made by mif- 
fionaries, or others, to'convert the inhabitants of the ifland to Chrifti- 
anity, and 1 have much doubt, whether the moft. zealous and able would 
meet with any permanent. fuceefs' in this pious work. Of: the. many 
thoufands baptized in the eaftern iflands, by the celebrated Francis Xa- 
vier, in the fixteenth century, not one of their defcendants are now found 
to retain a ray of the light imparted to them; and probably, as it was 
novelty only, and not, conviction, that induced the original converts to 
embrace a new faith, the impreffion lafted no longer than the. fentiment 
which recommended it, and difappeared as rapidly as the itinerant: apoftle. 
Portugueze and Chriftians are confounded, in the Malay language under 
the fame general name, the former being called “‘ orang Zerani,” by 
corruption for ‘* Nazerani.”. This neglect of miffions to Sumatra, is 
one caufe that the country has been. fo little known to the. civilized 
worlds. 


The 
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oe thus far Gicken of the manners aye cuftoms of the Rejangs 
more efpecially, and adverted, as occafion ferved, to thofe of the Paj- 
fummab people, who nearly refemble them, 1 fhall now prefent a curfory 
wiew of thofe circumftances in which the inhabitants of the Lampoon 
country differ from them; though this diffimilitude is not very con- 
derable.- , 


By the Lampcon country is underftood, 2 portion of the fouthern ex- 
treme of the ifland, beginning, on the weft coaft, at the river of Padang- 
goochie, which divides it from Pafftmmab, and extending acrofs as far 
Palembang, on the north eaft fide, at which laft place the fettlers are 
moftly Fevens. On the fouth and eaft fides, it is wathed by the fea, hav- 
ing feveral ports in the ftraits of Senda, particularly Kefers and Lam- 
poon bays; and the ereat river, Tallong Louang, runs through the heart 
of it, rifing from a confiderable lake (ranou) between the ranges of 
mountains. That divifion of Lampoon which is included by Padang-goo- 
chie, and a place called Neffall, is diftinguifhed by the name of Briuran, 
and from thence fouthward to Flat-point, by that of Laout-cawoor : 
although Caweor, properly fo called, lies in the northern divifion. 


The country of Lampoon is beft inhabited in the central and moun- 
tainous parts, where the people live independent, and in fome meafure 
fecure from the inroads of their eaftern neighbours, the Favaus, who, 
from about Palembang and the ftraits, frequently attempt to moleft 
them. Itis probably within but a very few centuries, that the fouth- 
weft coaft of this country has been the habitation of any confiderable 
number of people; and it has been ftill lefs vifited by ftrangers, owing 


Go the unfheltered nature of the fea thereabouts, and want of foundings, 


in general, which renders the navigation wild and dangeroys for country 
| veffels ; 


veffels'; ‘and to the°rivers icin fmall :and’ eapid; with thallow, bars, and 
almoft ever a’ high furf.. If you afk the-Lampoon people of thefe parts, 
where they originally came’ from; they’anfwer,from the hills, and point 
out an inland place near theygreat lake, ‘from, whence, they fay, their 
forefathers® emigrated} and ‘further than: this its is-inypoffible, to trace. 
They, of all the Sumatrans, have the ftrongelt refemblance to the, Chi- 
nefe, articularly 1 inthe roundnefs of face, and conftructure of the eyes. 
They ate *Alfe ‘the ‘faireft - pedple of the amend and rank wages are the 


— 
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ouThe > titles, of, government, aie Pangeran (from. the _ Favans), Carecoo, 
psy ll ere 3 the latter nearly ase! to frie among 


Kea! 
ae eminence; Eco but the cir pee is? aa) to be te RS “and j is 


often, difputed, wy The word, i in ‘common, fignifies a ‘gladiator or "prize 
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figbien The. pancren 3 Ste in the hills, 3 is py so to have four 


ait | ses 


pig to oe more oar and Se more “aidty feudal, than 
among the Rejangs, where, the government is rather patriarchal, This 
difference has doubtlefs i its fource i in the wars and invafions to waich 
the: former eae are expofed, “ 


iy! a g f ‘. 
al ne Ai sab uc 


The Jace ‘andi, as, has tess oblered, often advance i into to the 
geneigl, a mee for Sa “They do not make die of a arms, naaee, 
‘in the northern part of the ifland they are manufactured. | Befide the 
‘Commion weapons of the country; they fight with. along lance, which is 


westied by three men ; the foreméft® guiding the poitit,''and: covering 
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himfelf and his companions witha large thield. .A.compact body, thus 
atmed, would -have ‘been a counterpart, of the:Macedonian phalanx; 


‘but catY prove; 1 thould:apprehend, of -but-tittle afe. ‘among_a’ people, 


with whom war. is catried'on in a defultoryomeanner, and! more inthe way 


of ambufeade; ‘than Pa aver copies “in which-alone. +PEaOR: fo 
hy sate zag miei: i Poot leony tery? 397) | 


tilnland ” Me uy: in ee Suds of. ote Sesaus sis. dire, fay the 
Lampoons, inhabited by a ferocious Peoples who, area, terror to, the neigh- 
bouring country. Their mode of attoning for offences againft their own 
‘ecommunity,jis, by bringing to, their Soofeon, the heads of f Grangers. ne 
‘account may, be, true,,but »without, further authentication, fuch | flories are 
not to be too implicitly credited, on the faith of a People v who ae, fond 
of the marvellous, and addiéted to exaggeration. # 


The 8 hampers of ned cngooit ae ‘more free,” of? rather icentious, 


ee is s sowed Loy e ‘Young y people’ of different fexes) 2 


the lofs of f female chaftity, . is. not avery Teed confequence, d The 


Tigfio 


afiummab and Fiiihers ‘they prudently en- 
deayor to. conclude a legal” match between them. But if this is notief- 
fected, the, lady. ftill ‘continues to weat the infignia of virginity, the fillet 
and armrings, and. takes her, | jlace as fiich, “at fettivals.” It is’not “only 
on thefe. public occafipn ions, “that the young ‘mei’ and wotien have ‘oppor- 
tunities, 0 ° forming ‘arrangements, as ii moft “other \parts’of the Jifland. 
They frequently affociate together : at other ‘times ; and the former-are 
feen gallantly reclining in the maiden’s lap; whifpering foft: nonfenfe, 
_whilft fhe adjutts and perfumes his hair, or does a friendly office, of lefs 
_delicacy to an | Europedn apptchenfidn.” “At bimbaiigs, the women often 
spat on their dancing diel,” in ae eta ay Meikigis eal, garment 


Fr 


7 tet oan Powe pear the ‘Latnpoon pedple? believed tlie infiabitamts of ithe jland Engane, 
ey be all’ females, who were inipregnated by the wind; like the mares in, Vargil’s georgic’se They 
© fiyled them) in the: Malay language, “Ana. Saytan,. or imps, of the devil, 5 
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which they mean to lay afidey dexteroufly drop from under, as the other 
paffes over the head ; but fometimes,. with an air of coquetry, difplay- 
ing, as. if by chance, enough: to warm youthful imaginations. Both 
men and-women anoint themfelves before company,’ when’ they’ prepare 
to dance ;, the women, their.necks and avms, and the men,:their breafts. 
They alfo paint each others faces; not, feemingly, with! a view of 
heightening, or imitating the natural charms, but merely as matter of 
fafhion ; making; fantaftic| {pots with the finger,.on the forehead, tem- 
ples; and. cheeks, ,ofwhite;red, yellow, and other hues. A brafs fal- 
Nex i(tallam) ‘covered: with , little: china ~cups,.containing a. nenasietyy of 
— inten pean aig | 
eh ftoug inal chili 

pa ya liuvé begeieniad rt Fails stately ; lof very. difagreable: aonells 
aan to bimbangs here. ; “Avparty lof recfotis: amongtft the young fellows, 
havecbcen ‘known fuddenly to extinguiflythe lights, for the purpofe of 
robbing the girls, not ‘of their chaftity, as might be apprehended, but 
ofthe gold and filver ornaments of their perfons.. An outrage of this 
mature, “L imagine» could only happen in! Lzmpoon, where. their vicinity 
to’ Fave, :affords:the culprits. eafier..and furer means of efcape, than: in 
the’ central .parts of ‘the »ifland::, and here too their companies appear-to 
be more mixed, collected: from greater diftances; and not compofed, as 
with the Rejang people, of a neighbourly affemblage of the old men of 
a few contiguous doofoons; with their fons and daughters, for the fake 
of convivial-mirth; of celebrating a particular. domeftic cvent,;.and pro- 
moting attachments, and courtthips amongft the young people... 


_ In every doofoon there is: appointed:a youth, uwelkfitted by nature and 
education forthe office, who aéts as mafter of the ceremonies at their 
‘public: meetings, arranges the young men and: women in their proper 
places, makes choice of the, partners; and. regulates ‘all other’ circum- 
‘ftances of theaffembly, exeepr the important ceeconomy of the feftival:part 
‘or cheer, which comes under the cognizance of one of the elders. “Both 
parts of the entertainment are preceded by long,,complimentary fpeeches, 
delivered by the refpective, flewards, who, in return, are anfwered and 
complimented 
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complimented on their fkill, liberality, and other qualities, by fome of 
the beft bred amongft the guefts. Though the manner of condutting, 
and! the appendages of the Lampoon feafts, are fuperior in ftyle, to the 
ruftic hofpitality of fome of the northern countries; yet they are ef 
tcemed to be.much behind. thefe, in the goodnefs and mode of dreffing 
their food. The Lempocus eatalmoft all kinds of flefh, indifcriminately, - 
and their goolies (curries or made difhes) are faid, by connoiffeurs; to have 


no flavor. They ferve up the rice, divided into ‘portions for each per- 


fon; contrary’to the’ praétice in’ the other countries ;' the tallam being 
covered with a handfome, crimfon napkin, manufactured ‘for ‘that ufe. 
They are wont to entertain ftrangers with much more profofion, than is 
met with in the reft of the ifland. If the gueft is of any confequence, 
they do not hefitate to kill ; befide goats and fowls; a buffaloe, or féve- 
ral, according to’ the period of his ftay, add the: mumber!of' ‘his’ atten- 


‘dants.. One man has been known to entertain a perlom of crank and: his 


fuite, for fixteen days, during which time there were not Jefs than an 
hundred difhes of rice fpread each day, containing, fome one,: fome 
two bamboos. They have difhes here, of a fpecies of china or earthen 


ware, called ‘* battoo benouang,” brought from the eaftward; ‘remarkably 
heavy, and very dear; fome of them ‘being-valued at forty dollars’apiece. 


‘The breaking one of them, is a family lofs of no fimall importance, 
‘Abundantly more ceremony is ufed among thefe people, at interviews 
with ftrangers, than takes place in the countries adjacent to them, Not 
only the chief perfon of a party travelling, but every one of his:atten- 
dants, is obliged, upon arriving at a town, to give a formal account of 
their bufinefs, or oceafion of coming that way. When the head man 
of the doofoon is acquainted by the ftranger with the motives of his 


journey, he repeats the fpeech at full length, before he gives an anfwer; 


and_if it is'a perfon of great confequence, the words nwaft pafs through 
two or three mouths, before:they are fuppofed to come with fufficieht 
ceremony to his ears. This in fact has’ more the :air,of, adding to, his 
own importance and dignity, than to that. of the gueft; but itis not 
in Sumatra alone, that refpet is manifefted by this feeming contra 
diction, 

The 
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The terms of the jcojoor, or equivalent for wives, is the fame here, 
nearly, as with the Rejangs. © The creefe-head is not effential to the bar- 
gain, as among the people of \Pa/amnrab.\'The father of the girl. never 
‘admits .of the pootcdfe taller kooloo, vor whole fui being paid, and chere- 
by withholds, from, the bufband,.in any cafe, the wight of felling his 
wife, who, in the event. of a diyarce, returns to her. xclations. Where 
th pootoo/e taitee is allowed to, take place, J he has a _property, in her, little 
differing from that of a flave, as formerly obferved. The particular 
fums which conftitute the joojoor, are lefs complex here, than at other 
places. The value of the maiden’s golden trinkets is nicely pte 
and her jogjoor regulated according to that, andthe rank of her parents. 
The femundo marriage ‘fearce ever ‘takes place: ‘but among poor people, 
where there is no property on'either fide, ‘or in’ the cafe of a flip inthe 
conduét of the female, when ‘the ffiends are ‘glad to make up @ match 
in this way, inftead of demanding a price for her. Inftances have oc- 
curred, however, of countrymen of rank affecting a femundo marriage, 
in order to imitate the Malay ‘manners ; baer it has ‘been looked Upon as 
aebers and liable to create confurfion. =m 9 | | 
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‘The fines ad: nd ebinpeilte for murder, are vey telpeee tlic fe 
as fn the countries dveady defetibed. ~ ow 


rey 


“The “Mahotietih religion has ini cbiitiderdBIé progrefs amongft the 


Manrieges, 


Religion, 


Limpoois , > and’ theft a their’ villag és ‘have mofques. i in them! : yet an - 


attachrhent 1 to' ‘the “orig nal faperftitions | of the country, induces them to 
regard with faricltae veneration the crainmiats, or burying places of their 
pice? which best pioufly adorn, sgissd cover in Frost the weather. 
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Malay cdelteneadieaiitonas oft tar aentwetetakedioae oft the 
Sultan’s ancient and prefent power—s titles—Literature and 
Arts among ft the people—Period of converfion to Mahometani 1jm— 
General acceptation of the word Malay—Conftitution of their 


| fpates—Bencooler— Indrapour — Anac Soongey — Palembang— 
Fambee, Se, 


IsHaLy now take a view of the Malay governments, as diftin- 
guifhed from thofe of the more genuine Sumatrans, who, by the Ma- 
lays, are named orang ocloo, or countrymen, and fometimes, oramg doo- 
foon, from their refiding in villages fo called. 


_. The principal feat of empire of the Malays, and of the whole ifland, 
is Menangcabow. This lies near the center, extending partly to the 
northward, but chiefly to the fouthward of the equinoétial, about fixty 
or an hundred miles. Such are the limits that now confine a monarchy, 
whofe jurifdiétion formerly comprehended al} Sumatra, and whofe. fo- 
vereign was talked of with refpeét in the fartheft parts of the eaft. The 
country is, generally fpeaking, a large plain, bounded by hills, clear of 
woods, and, comparatively, well cultivated. It has an eafy communi- 
cation with both fides of the ifland, lying nearer to the weftern coatt, 
but having the advantage, to the eaft, of the large rivers, Racan, Inder- 
gerce, Siak, Jamlee, and even Palembang, with which it is faid to have 
connexion, by means of a lake, that gives fource to the two laft, as well 
as to the river of Ca‘town on the oppofite fide. Colonies of Malays from 
Menangca!cw, are fettled on feveral branches of Fambee river, or rather 
thofe {mall rivers which run into it, of Lemoon, Batang Affy, Pacallang- 
jamboo, and fome others. Here they collect large quantities of gold. 


The name of Menangcabow is faid to be derived from the words “* me- 
nan”, to win, and “ carlow,” a buffaloe; froma ftory, which car- 
ries a very fabulous air, of a famous engagement on that {fpot, between 

the 
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the buffaloes and tigers; in which the former are reported to have ac- 
quired a:complete victory. Such is the account the natives give; but 
they are fond of dealing in fiction, and I am apt to fuppofe, that the 
etymology has'no better foundation than a fanciful refemblance in the 
found.* | 


- ‘The actual power and refources of the Sultan, are at this day, fcarcely 
fuperior to thofe of a’common raja; yet he fill afferts all his ancient 
rights and prerogatives; which are not difputed fo long as he refrains 
from attempting to carry them into force. The kings of Acheen, Indra- 
pour, Meco Moco, Palembang and Fambee, acknowledge their authority 
to be derived from him, as their lord paramount, and fome among them 
pay him a trifling complimentary tribute ;' aéting; however, entirely in- 
pendent of him. His charatter is held in a facred light, and the obfeu- 
rity and air of myftery which furround his court, together with the in- 
fluence of the Mahometan priefts, who regard him as the head of their 
religion, keep up this veneration. In fhort, his authority not a little 
refembles that of the fovereign pontifs in Europe, fome years back, 
founded as it is on fuperftitious opinion; holding terrors over the weak, 
and contemned by the flrong. He attempts to effect, what arms alone 
can accomplifh, by pompous, di¢tatorial edi¢ts, which are received with 
outward demonftration of profound refpect, but no further obeyed than 
may happen to be confiftent with the political interefts of thofe princes 
to whom they are addreffed. This empire is looked upon by the Suma- 
trans, to have fubfifted from the remoteft antiquity; but as they have no 
annals, records, or other hiftorical documents, it 1s impoffible to make 
even a guefs as to its origin. There cannot be a doubt but that it is ex- 
tremely ancient, having every internal evidence, and being acknowledged 
fuch by every tradition. When the Europeans firft made difcoveties in 
thefe parts, it was in its decline, as appears from the importance and in- 
dependance, at that time, of the kings of Avheen, Pedeer and Pafay, the 


_ % Some map-makers have placed the name of Manancaxdo in the center of the peninfula of 
Malacca, inftead of the ifland of Sumatra, 
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former of whom holds a grant under the Sultan of Menangcabow, of the 
fea coaft, as far fouthward as Benzouloo, though in 1613 his poffeffions 
extended no farther than to Barroos, and ‘his aétual claim did not reach 
beyond Padang. All the early navigators ‘who ‘frequented this iflands 
of whom the moft intelligent and inquifitive was certainly the French 
commodore, Beauliew, who arrived in 1620; fpeak of Menanzcabow; 
either directly or ‘indireétly; as a place of the greateft imrportance ; 
particularly -on account of the gold trade carried on, and almoft 
monopolized by its inhabitants, and their fupplying the neighbour- 
ing countries with creefes, fire arms and cloth. As they could have ne 
immediate connexion with an inland ipower, and the princes with whom 
their commercial concerns day, would mot be forward to fet forth the 
confequence of another ‘ftate, by a. comparifon with which their.own mui 
fuffer, the accounts which navigators give of this empire are, obfcure and 
imperfeét, and but for the gold which flowed from it towards thefea coatts, 
at probably would have paffed unnoticed in the hiftories of their voyages. 
The commodore fpeaks of the kings.of Acheer, Palembang, and ladra- 
pour, as independent foveréigns, but-as thefe avow.the delegation of their 
authority from Méenangcabow,, it only proves that they had, by that pe- 
riod, thaken off their fubjeétion to an empire, then declining from its 
meridian, and»finking in the gulph .of time,* 
| In 


* The following inftances have occurred to me, of mention made by writers, at different pe- 
riods, of the kingdom of Menangcabow. ‘Odeardus Barbofa, rsr9. Ramitio! # Sumatra, 
a moft ‘Jarge and beautiful ifland, Pedi: the:principal city ; then. Pacem, Achem,-and Campars 
Menarngeabo in the center, which is the principal fountain of gold—Linfchoeten, 1579. “* At 
Manancabo, excellent poignands made, called creefes; beft weapon in all the orient. Iflands 
along the coaft of Sumatra, called iftands of Menancabo. You muft run’ between ‘the ilbas @°Oure 
and theland. Put-into the ifland called tha d Ouro, dé Menancabo, a high: and fair) land:’—Men: 

idez Ge Pinto, 1558. | Mentions foldiets; of Menancaho,in an army that invaded Achem An 15390 
Gold -tranfported from: Menancabo to the kingdom of Gampar, on the waters of Yambee and 
Broteo”’—Lancafter, ror. Menangcabo lies eight or ten leagues inland of Priamav’—Bek. 
1613- * Aman arrived from Menangcaboo at Ticoo, and brought news ‘from’ Fambee:” Beau» 
liev, 1622, To the eaftward of Padang lies the kingdom of Manincabe, The moft powerful 
king of the adborog/mes aeGdes»betweenthat/place, and Tieco, being pofleifed.of the, cguntrysthat 
produces gold, which is trucked with the inhabitants of Manancadoy:for ri¢e,tarmsy(aad cloth. — 
/DelBarros: publifhed about 1558. ‘* Malacca had the epithet of aurea given to it, on account of 
the 
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In later days, the influence of the Dutch, whofe fettlement of Pa- 
dang lies in the neighbourhood, has greatly’ contributed to the under- 
‘mining the political confequence of its monarch, by giving countenance 
and fupportto his difobedient vaffals: who, in their turn, have often 
experienced the dangerous effects of receiving favors from too powerful 
an ally. Rajah Canallee, who was his viceroy of Paffamman, maintained 
along war with the Hollanders, which was attended with many reverfes 
of fortune. \ 


4 


The titles and epithets affumed by the Sultans, in the preambles to 
their edicts and letters, are the moft extravagantly abfurd that it is pof- 
_fible to imagine ; furpaffing,, in wildnefs and folly, the preternatural 
attributes of the Perfian gevii and dives. Many of them defcend to mere 
childithnefs ; ; and it is difficult to conceive how any people, fo far ad- 

vanced in civilization, as to be able to write, could poffibly difplay fuch 
evidences of barbarifm. A fpecimen of a warrant of recent date, fent 
to Tooanco Soongey Pagoo, a high prieft refiding near Bencoolen, is as 
follows. . 


she abundance of gold carried thither from Menancado and Sarroos, countries in Cyamatra”— 
Herbert’ ‘travels : printed 1677. ‘ Mediterranean town Manancaéo, formerly called Syxdo 
Canda”’—Argenfola, 1586. “ Crizes made at Menangeato, and cannon ¢aft, many years 
before the Europeans arrived in the country.’—Vies de Governeurs Generals Hollandois. 
«¢ Weft Coaft of Sumatra brought under fubjeétion to the Dutch in 1664, by the fleet of Pierre 
de Bitter; from Sillebar to Barros. Padang fettlement eftablifhed in 1667. The commandant 
of Padang is Stadhouder to the Emperor of Maningcabo, Revolts in the country in the years 
1665) 1670, 1680, and 1713.” Diogo de Couto, r600. He gives an account of a Portuguefe 
fhip wrecked on the coaft of Sumatra, near to the country of Mamancaba, in 1560. Six hundred 
perfons got on fhore, among whom were fome women, one of whom, Dona Francifta Sardinha, 
was of fuch remarkable beauty, that the people of the country refolved to catry her off, for their 
king; and they effetted it, after a ftruggle in which fixty of the Europeans loft their lives, At 
this period there was a great intercourfe between Mezangcabow and Malacca, many veffels going 
yearly with gold, to purchafe cotton goods and other merchandize. In ancient times the country 
was fo rich in this metal, thar feveral hundred weight (eit, fete, € mais candix, de gue tres foxem 
hum mayo) ved to be exported in one feafon. Vol. 3. p, 273. 
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( Three circular feals with 
thefe inferiptions in 
Arabic charaéters,} 

(Eldeft brother-) + . 

Sultan of Rome. 

Key Dummoel Allin. 

Mabaraja Alliff. 

(Youngeft brother.) 
Sultan of Menangcabow. 
Maharaja de Raja.* | 


 (Setond brother.) 


Sultan of China. 


Nour Allum. 
Mabaraja Dempeng. 


‘* 


Copy ofaware  “* The Sultan of Menangcabow, whofe Refidence is at ihiseinsdhgs 


rant. 


(after pardon afked for prefuming to mention his name) who is king ¢ of 


of kings, fon of Raja Izounderzulcar-nainny, and was poffeffed of Mun- 
cote, who was brought from heaven by the prophet Alam; ; mafter of 
the third of the wood maccummat, one of whofe properties is to enable 
matter to fly; of the lance ornamented with the beard of Fangee, of the 
palace of the city of Rome, whofe entertainments and diverfions are ex- 
hibited in the month of Duwl_hedies, and where all Alims, Pukkeeabs, 
(faquirs) and Moulabnocarrees, praife and fupplicate God; of the gold 
of twelve grains, named coodarat coodaraitee, refembling a’ man ; who 
receives his taxes in gold by the /effong (qua buthel) meafure; whofe 
betel ftand is of gold, fet with diamonds ; who is. pofleffed of the fword, 
named chooree-fe-mendong-gerce, whieh has an hundred and ninety gaps, 
made in the conflict with the arch-devil, Se Cattes-moono, whom it flew; 
who is, mafter of frefh water in the ocean, to the extent of a day’s fail. 
ing; poflefled of a lance formed of a twig of edjoo; of a calewang 
wrapped in an unmade chinday; of x creefe formed of the foul of fteel, 

which, by a noife, expreffes an unwillingnefs at being fheathed, and 
fhews itfelf pleafed when drawn; of a date coeval with the creation ; 
poflefled of a gun brought from heaven named. foubahanabeuouatanalla, 


@ The name of Aour Allum is the dagging, and) Mabaraja de Raja, the galar, agreeably to. 


the diftinétion before explained. 


of 
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of ahorfe of the race of forimborabnee, fuperior to all others; fultan of 
the burning mountain, and of the mountains goontang-geontang, which 
divide Palembang and Fambee; who may flay at pleafure, without being 
guilty of a crime; who is poffefled of the elephant named Settee dewa; 
who is vicegerent of Heaven; fultan’ of thé golden river; lord of the 
air and clouds; mafter of a dal, whofe pillars are of the fhrub jelat- 
tang; of gandangs (drums) made of hollowed branches of the minute 
thrubs pooloot and’ feelofooree 5 of the gong that reforinds to the fkies ; of 
the buffaloc namied ‘Se Binndoing Sattee, whofe horns are ten feet afunder; 
of the unconquered cock, , Sengoonannee ; of the coconut. tree, whofe 
amazing height, and being imfefted with ferpents and other'noxious rep- 
tiles, render it impoffible to be clittibed ; of the “flower named’ Stree 
ihenjerée, of ambrofial, feent ; who, when he goes “to fleep, wakes, not 
till the gandang nobat. founds. one of whofe. eyes issas-the fun, and the 
echo nthe mioontudeLsbult his frbjetts declares this Ris Will, 8e."* 


a | ariel at F Plobably 
ont) bu eb os 2. 6 : 
ul eT Letter froin the fulton of Menangcabor to the father oe the prefent fultan 
of Mato Moco, and apparently written written about fifty | years ago, was communicated to me by Alex- 


ander Dalrymple, ‘Efq. anid though it is in part a repetition, T efteera it too curious ‘to hefitare 
abot Tateiing He “The files muety mote’ ranional than that Of tiie foregoing 


'« Praifed’be Almighty God ! Sultan Gaggar Allium the great aid noble King, w hofe extenfive 
power reacheth’ unto the limits of the wide océan 5 uurito whom. God grants whatever he defires,. 
and over whom no evil {pirit, nor even Satan intel Has any iifluence; who is invefted with an 
authority to puniffi evil doers ; and lias the Hioft ‘tender heart in the Gupport of the innocent ; 
has no malice in iis mind, bift prefervetli the i ighiteous with the greatelt reverence, and nourifh- 
etli'the poor and needy, feeding them’ daily from his own table. His authority reacheth yer the 
whole wniverfe, and his candour and goodnefs 3 is known to all men. (Mention made of the three 
brothers.) ‘The embaffador of God and his prophet Mahomet; the beloved.of mankind; and 
riler of the ifland’ called Percho. At te time God made the heavens, the eaith,, the fun, the 
nigon, and even before Evil Spirits were created, this fh ultan Gaggar Allum had his refidence i in 
the clouds’; but when the world was habitable, God ; gave bith a bird. called Hocinet, that had the 
dift'of {peect’; this He’ fent down on earth, to “look Out’ for a {pst Where he might eftablith an 
inHieritantce, and the firlt place’ He alighted upon was'the fértile ifland of Lancapore, firuated be- 
nveen Palimban and Yamdbee, and from thence fprang’ the fanious kingdom of Manancabou, which 
will be renowned and mighty until the Judgment Day. 


« This Maha Raja Doorja is blefled with a Jong life, and an uninterrupted courfe of profperity, 
wilichy he will maisitain' inthe name, and'thrdugh! te grace OF the holy prophet, to the end that 


God's 5 
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Probably no records upon earth, can furnifh an example of more 
7 pointe gn jargon : yet thele, sciieiadit are believed to be indifpu- 
R VAN tal OW bee geniuses ‘tably 
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God's divine Will may be fulfilled upon earth, He is endowed with the higheft abilitics, and 
the moft profound wifdom and circumfpection in the governing the many tributary kings anc. 
“fubje&s. He is righteous and charitable, and preferveth the honor and glory of his ancefors. 
His juftice and clemency are felt in difant regions, and his name will be revered until the laft 
day, When he opencth his mouth he is full of goodnels, and his words are as grateful as rofe 
water to the be hist, His breath is like the foft wind of the heavens rear! Ferdoors)s = 


peony He-is-dreadful in battle, oie not'to be docibsdl his courage and atic belt match- 
Jefe, He, the fultan Maha Rajab Doorja, was crowned with a facred crown from God; and pof- 
feffes the wood called . Kamat, in conjunction with the emperors f Rome and China. He is the 

filltan that keeps the cloth calféas Sanfifta Kallab, which weaves ‘tae, and adds one thread yearly. 
of fine pearls; and when that cloth fhall’be Bi hed, ‘the world will be no more, He alfo polfeffes 
athe tree Negatarcona, and a kind of gold called Yatta Fattee, which is fo heavy that-e;fmall lump 
will {nap the Datté wood. This is the fultan that enjoys the fword Se Mandang Gerey, which 
‘has one hundred and ninety wide notches in the field of battle, and is the weapon that killed the 
fpirit of Kattee Moone; the dagger known by the name of Hangin Singa is alfo his, and will, at 
his command, fight of ittele, with which ne has ean many nations; He alte pole the 
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the fea. He likewife has ato of infinite Grongrh can pA beet hee ‘mountains of p Ney ehinne 
fire. This is the ‘faltan who keeps He ‘flower Champaka that is blue, and'té be found ih ho other 
country bot his (being yellow.elfewhere). He poffefles the thrub Sera Maxgerer, and the reed 
Arver Priendue, to which birds of all countries come at the time of their death. He has. alfo 
drums made of the tree Silagooree, and another inftrument of the like nature of the wood called 
Poolcet-pacloct, which fend their found through his whole dominions whenever they are beat. 
He has a Bechar houfe built of the hallowed wood Jylatong, and gach beam in it, though ftrong 
and large, is yet as light as bamboo. He alfo poffeffes a carpet Made of grafs, and a lump 
of gold in the fhape of a man, given him by a God of the woods. 


«« After this falutation, and the information I have given of my greatnefs and power, which I 
attribute to the good and holy prophet Mahomet, I am to acquaint you with the commands of 
the fultan whofe prefence bringeth death to all who, attempt to approach him without permiffion ; 
aid alfo thofe of the fultan of Indrapore who has Gar breafts. This friendly theet of paper is 
brought from the two fultans above named, by their bird, Ozgas, unto their fon, fultan Gondam 

| Shab, to acquaint him with their intention, under this great feal, which is, that they order their 
fon filtan Gondem Shab to oblige the Englifh Company to fettle in the diftri& called Biangnoor, 
at a place called the * field of theep,” that they may not have occafion to be afhamed at their 
frequent refufal of our goodnefs, in permitting them to trade with us and with our fubjeéts ; and 
that in cafe he cannot fucceed in this affair, we hereby advife. him, that the ties of friendfhip 
fubfifting 


tably true, by the Malay’s refiding at a diftance from his immediate do- 
minions, who poffefs a greater degree of faith than wit; and with this 
addition, that he dwells in a palace without covering, free from incon- 
venience, 


The feals prefixed to his warrant, befide his own, are thofe of the 
Sultan of Rome, or Grand Signior, (the empire of the Romans having 
been transferred to Conftantinople) who is looked upon, fince the ruin of 
the Calipbs, as the head of the Mahometan religion, and’ whom he honors 
With the title of his eldeft brother; and of the Sultan of China; a king- 
dom well known throughout the eaftern feas, and by the Malays called 
Negree Cheeno; whom he ftyles his fecond brother; modeftly regarding 
himfelf as'the youngeft, This gives a picture of the conception ,thefe 
monarchs. formed of their relative importance in the world, and fhews 
the extent, if not.the accuracy, of their geographical and hiftorical know- 
ledge. 


| The royal falute, is one gun; which is a refinement in ceremony. 
As no number could be fuppofed to convey an adequate idea of refpect, 
but muft, on the contrary, eftabliih a definite proportion between his 
dignity, and'that of his nobles, or of other princes; the Sultan of Me- 
nancabow chufes to leave the meafure of his importance indefinite, by 
this policy—and fave his gunpowder. It muft be obferved, that ‘the 
Malays are in general extremely fond of the parade of firing cannon, 
which they never neglect on high days, and on the appearance of the 


new moon; particularly that which marks the commencement of their 


pooaffo, or annual faft. Yellow being efteemed a royal color, is: faid to 
be conftantly, and exclufively, worn by the Sultan and his court. His 
ufual prefent. on fending an embafly; for no Sumatran has an idea of 


fabfifting between us and our fon, are broken; and we direét that he fend us an anfwer imme- 
diately, that we may know the refult, and take our meafures accordingly—fer all this ifland is 
our own.” 


Ir is difficult to determine, whether the preamble, or the fubjeét of the letters be the more ex- 
traordinary. 4 
4A making 
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making a formal addrefs, on any occafion, withont 2 prefent in hand, 

be it never fo trifling; is a pair or more of white horfes; being emble- 
matic of the purity of his charaéter and intentions. ‘The relations of 
the royal family ; and many who have no pretenfions to it, affume that 
diftinétion ; are treated, wherever they appear, not only with the moft 
extreme refpect, but in fome parts of the ifland, independent in other 
points, with fuch a degree of fuperftitious veneration, that the country 
people fubmit to be infulted, plundered, and even wounded by them, 
without making refiftance, which they would efteem a SPDRTFON pro- 
fanation, amounting to facrilege*. 


Like the other people of Sumatra, thofe of Menangcabow are entirely 
without fecords or annals: none fuch, at leaft, have ever been fpoken 
of iii the various negociations we have had with them. They are ex- 
pert at writing, in the Arabic chara¢ter, but their literature amounts to 
nothing more, than tranfcripts of the koraan, and cabar or hiftoric 
tales, refembling our old romances, but having lefs ingenuity. Songs, 
called pantoon, before mentioned, they are famous for compofing. Thefe 
fpread throughouc the filand, and though they are likewife invented 
in many other parts, are held in the firft efteem, as comming, from the 
Mufes moft favored feat. 


The atts in general are carried, among them, to a greater degree of 


perfection, than in other parts of Sumatra. The Malays are the fole 


* A maw of this difcription, who called himfelf feanderpatooan Siri Hamet Shab, heir to the 
empire of Menangcabow, in confequence of fome differences with the Dutch, came and 
fettled among the Englifh at Bencoolon in the year 1687, on his return from a journey as far as 
Lampoon; and being much refpeéted by the country people, he gained the entire confidence of 
Mr. Bloom, then governor. He fubdued fome of the neighbouring chiefs who were difaffetted to. 
the Englifh, particularly Raja Moodo of Soongey lamo, and alfo a ‘fennang (lieutanant) from 
the king Bantam : he coined money, called petees; eftablifhed a market; and wrote a letter to 
the Company, promifing to put them in poffeffion of the trade of the whole ifland. But fhortly 
afterwards, a difcovery was made of his having formed a defign to cut off the fettlement, and 
he was in confequence driven from the place. The records mention, at a fublequent period, 
that the fultan of Indrapour was raifing troops to oppofe him, 

fabricators 
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fabricators of the gold and filver fillagree, which has been particularly 
deferibeds Menanzcdbow has alfo been celebrated for its confiderable 
traffick in gold, lying in the midi of the mines where it is chiefly pro- 
duced....Much cloth is wrought iv, and exported from it. In this coun- 
try they have, from the earlieft.times, manufactured arms for their own 
ufe,. aud to fupply the northern inhabitants of the ifland, who are 
the moft warlike; and which trade they continue to this day; fmelting, 
forging, and preparing the iron and fteel for this purpofe. How early 
they began to.caft cannon, and make fire arms, I cannot take upon me 
to fay, but if they learned this art of the Europeans, which there is 
teafon to doubt, they muft have acquired it very fuddenly, as che fir 
Portuguefe hiftories mention their ufing them. Their guns are thofe 
pieces called matchlocks, (/at/age); the improvement of fprings and 
flints not being yet adopted by them *; the barrels are well tempered, 
and of the jufteft bore, as is evident from the excellence of the aim they 
take with them. From the great difficulty attending the procefs of pre- 
paring the metal, from iron ore, I would have been inclined to think it 
more probable, notwithftanding the aflurances I have received to the con- 
trary, that they procured their fteel fram the weftern nations; but befides. 
that I know the fmall importation of that commodity from Europe at 
prefent, can by no means be adequate to their confumption ; it is evi- 
dent that their creefes and other weapons of the fword kind, are made 
of a fpecies of that metal, entirely different from ours; and there can- 
not remain a doubt of its being their own manufacture. Powder they 
make in great quantity, but either from the injudicious proportion of 
the ingredients in the compofition, or the imperfect granulation, it is 
very defective in ftrength. Their arms, befide guns, are the coojoor, or 
lance, reodaos, calewang, buddil, pamandab, fewar and crecfe, Thefe are, 
for the moft part, weapons of a make between that of a fcimitar, anda 
knife ; fome ; as the raodoos,. which is a kind of fhort,. broad fword, and the 
calewang ; being flung at the fide, and others ftuck in front through a 
belt that folds feveraltimes round the body. The /ewar isa fmallinftrument 


* Firelocks they call /uappan, from the Dutch, who perhaps were the fut who ufed them in. 
India. 
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of the ftiletto kind, for affaffination chiefly. The cree/eisa fpecies of dagger, 
of a particular conftruétion, worn by all defcriptions of people. The blade 
is fourteen inches ‘in length, of fteel tempered in fuch a manner, as to 
have an uncommon degree of hardnefs. It is not fmooth»or ‘politheds 
like the blades of our weapons, but by a fingular procefs, made to'ap- 
pear like a compofition, in which veins of a different metal feem to be 
vifible. It is formed, not ftraight like a fword, nor uniformly curved, but 
waving in and out, as we fee depicted the flaming fwords that guarded 
the gates of paradife. This probably renders a wound given with it the 
more fatal. The head or haft is commonly of ivory, or fine grained 
wood, ornamented with gold, or a compofition of that and Japan cop- 
per, called fooaffo, polifhed, and curioufly carved into a figure that bears 
fome refemblance to the Egyptian [fis; having, like that fymbolic deity, 
the beak of a bird, with the arms of a human creature. The fheath is 
alfo made of fome beautiful fpecies of wood, hollowed out; with neat 
folds of fplit rattan, Rained red, round the lower part. - The value of 
a creefe encreafes in proportion to the number of perfons it has flain. 
One that has been the inftrument of much bloodfhed, is regarded with , 
a degree of veneration as fomcthing facred. The horror or enthufiafm, 
that the contemplation of fuch a¢tions infpires, is transferred to the in- 
ftrument ; which accordingly acquires fanctity, from the principle that 
Jeads ignorant men to reverence whatever poffefles the power of effect- 
ing mifchief. The abominable cuftom of poifoning weapons, though 
much talked of, (legofo, it istermed) is rarely, I believe, if ever, put 
in practice by them in modern times, but it may have been prevalent 
formerly. 


Ranjows are fharp pointed ftakes of bamboo, of different lengths, 
{tuck into the ground, in order to penetrate the naked feet, or body, 
of an enemy. Thefe are made ufe of in cafes of flight, to anoy and re- 
tard the purfuers, and planted in the pathways, or among the long grafs, 
by the vanquifhed party, as they run. They are alfo difpofed in the ap- 
proaches to fortified doofoons. In time of war, they always form part 
of the military ftore of each combatant ; and reefows, or lawlefs vaga- 

bonds, 
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bonds; never fail! to carry'a fapply about themy at all feafons, to fruftrate 
Ronppet of apprehending them for their crimes. 


| “The. people of Menangcabow are faid, to go frequently to, Wats, | on 
horfeback, but I fhall not yenture to give, their force the name, of. ca- 
valry, as I doubt much it’s coming, in any degree, within that deferip- 
tion. The chiefs probably may avail themfelves of the fervice of this 
ufeful animal, from motives, of indolence or ftate;, or poffibly, in 
marches, for the fake of expedition, they may employ horfes for the 
troops.3 as they are in great plenty in that country, The natives, any 
more than the Europeans, never fhoe. them; nor isit neceflary where 
there are no hard roads. The breed i is fmall, but well made, {pirited, 
and vigorous. Their wars, in general, are carried on rather in the way 
of ambufcade, and furprize of ftraggling partics, than open combat, 
When the latter does take place,, they are careful to. make ita long 
fhot ; and, the firing is. quite irregular, The foldiers have, no pay, but 
the plunder is thrown. into a common fund, and.divided, Whatever 
might formerly have been the degree of their prowefs, they are not now 
much celebrated for it; yet the Dutch, at Padang, have often. found 
them troublefomes. from their numbers, and heen obliged to fecure them- 
felves within their walls, which the others, have befieged. - Between the 
Menangcabow people, thofe of Row (called in the old writings 4x), 
and the Achene/e, wars ufed to be perpetual; till within thefe twenty 
years, that our authority has been eftablithed at the fetrlement of Natal, 
and ferves as a.check to them, It was impoffible to walk.a few miles 
into the country, without meeting the remains of feveral breaftworks, 
(cocloor),* thrown up for defence, and fome of them very fubftantial. 
Our faétory there, was firft raifed upon one of thefe country fortifications. 
They carried on their campaigns very deliberately; making a prattice of 


Horfes. 


Mode of car- 
rying on War. 


commencing a truce at funfet, when they were no longer under appre- ~ 


henfion from each other. They fometimes agreed that hoftilities fhould 
take place, only between fuch and fuch hours of the day. The Englith 
tefident, Mr. Carter, ufed, frequently to. be chofen. their umpire, and 


upon thefe oceafions, fixed in the ground his golden headed cane, on 


* A fortified village the Malays call coto, which is ufed in the fame fenfe throughout Indofian. 
4 5B the 
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the fpot where the deputies fhould,meet, and propofe terms of accomimos 
dation ; till at length the parties, weary of their fruitlefs contefts; agreed 
to place themfelves refpectively, under the dependance and protegtion 
of the Company. ‘This muft not be underftood of the kingdoms of 
Menangcalow and Acheen, but of the fettlers of thefe nations: in the vi- 
cinity of Natal. 


/ 

Bciizien. The people of Menangcabow, are all Mahometans, and in that refpect 
diftinguifhed from the other internal inhabitants of the ifland. This 
country is looked upon as the fupreme feat of that religion ; and next 
to a voyage to Mecca; which fome Sumatrans have undertaken ; to 
have been at Menangcalow, ftamps a man learned and of fuperior fanctity. 
The chief inmums, moulanas, cattibs, and pandittas, either proceed from 
thence, or vifit it, and bring away a deploma, or certificate of degree, 
from the fultan or his minifters. How it has happened that the moft 
ancient, and the moft central kingdom in the ifland, fhould have be. 
come the moft perfeétly Mahometans, is a point difficult to account 
for; unlefs we fuppofe that the circumftance of its importance, and 
the richnefs of its gold trade, naturally drew thither its pious converters, ° 

Period of con- “from temporal as well ay fpiricual motives. In attempting to afcertain 

iat the period of this converfion of the Sumatrans, much accuracy cannot 
be expeéted : the natives are ignorant on the fubject, and we can only 
approximate to the truth, by comparing the authorities of different old 
writers. obn de Barros, a Portuguefe hiftorian of great information, 
fays, that according to the tradition of the inhabitants, the city of J/a- 
lacca was founded about two hundred and fifty years before the arrival 
of his countrymen in that part of India, or about the year 1260, by a 
Javan of the name of Paramifora and his fon Xachem Darxa, and that in 
the reigns of their fucceffors the people began by degrees to be con- 
verted to Mahomenatifm, by Perfin and Guzerat merchants who re- 
forted thither; fo that about an hundred and fifty years before the date 
of his writing, or in the beginning of the fifteenth century, that faith 
had {pread confiderably, and extended itfelf to the ‘neighbouring iflands. 
Diogo do Couto, another celebrated hiltorian, who profecuted his enqui- 

ries 
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ries it India, differs:from the former in relating the circumftances of the 
foundation of Malacca, whofe firft prince he calls Raja Sabu, and. fays 
thabinithe reign of his:-fecond. fon Gafemo, an Arabian prieft arrived, and 
firft preached the doéttine of the Caliphs, conyerting this king thereto, 
and giving hith the name of Xa Mabamed, in the year 1384. Corneitle 
le Brun was informed by the king of Bamtam, in 1706, that the people 
of Fava, were made converts to that feét, about three hundred years 
before. From thefe feveral fources of information, which are per- 
feétly diftin&t from each other, we may juftly draw this conclufion, that 
Mahometanifm; which | {prang up in Arabia in the feventh century, 
had made no progrefs on Sumatra before the year 1400, and that the 
period of its introduétion, confidering the vicinity to Malacca, could 
not be much later. Marco Paulo, the Venetian traveller, who, notwith- 
fanding a all the inaccuracies of his wold, was doubtlefs in moft of the 
countries which he defcribes, and certainly vifited Sumatra or Fova, or 
both ; fays, that thofe of the people who lived near the fea fhore, when 
he was onJava minor, about 1268, were addicted to the Mahometan 
law, which they had learned from the Saracen merchants. This throws 
the period of converfion back, upwards of an hundred years; but" I 
am goa of oe ou his awtherity-* Francis Xavier, the ce- 
\ " lebrated 


~ 


* Totrace the courfe of Marco Paulo’s travels, is wandering in a very obfcure path, but not alto- 
gether deftitute of glimmering light. The following abftra& will enable the reader to form a judg- 
ment of his much difputed authenticity. * From Pefam you go to the kingdom of Meletur, where are 
many fpices, and a peculiar language. Steering to the fouthward of Petan, thirty three leagues, you 
arrive at the ifland of ¥ava minor, (evidently Sumatra) in circuit about fix hundred and fifty lea- 
gues. It is divided into eight kingdoms, having a proper tongue. It ftretches fo far to the fouthward, 
that the north pole is invifible. I, Marco Paulo, was there, and vifited fix of the eight king- 
doms; namely, Forlech, Ba/man, Samara, Drogoiam, Lambri, and Fanfur. Thofe of the peo- 
ple of Forlech who habit the mountains, are without law, and live brutally, eating the fleth of 
all forts of beafts indifcriminately, and even human flefh: thofe who live near the borders of the 
fea, are Mahometans, converted by Saracen merchants. In Bafman (quere Paffamman) they 
have a peculiar language. Here we find elephants and unicorns (rhinoceros) with hides like 
‘buffaloes, feet like elephants, heads like wild boars, and/a fingle horn on the fnout; many mon- 
‘keys alfo, refembling the human figure, the fkins of which are ftuffed by the natives, deprived of 
‘the hair, and fold to ftrangers for a diminutive race of men, I was five months in Samara, wait- 


ing for the feafon. The inhabitants ase favage, crucl, and addiéted to eating human fieth. 
They 
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brated Jefuit Miffionary, mentions, that when fe: was at Amboina, 
fo late as 1546, the people were then beginning to léatn to write front 
the Arabians : but that ifland lies very far to the caftwand; and: being 
of lef confideraBle account in that age) than fubfequént tranfactions 


havé rendered it, thé zeal and’ avarice of thofe religious: Feil an 
not happen to'be earlier attraéted thither: | *' 


The inhabitants of Menangcabow did not only change their religion ; 
or rather adopted: one, where there was none before; but an entire al- 
teration was likewife wrought. in their language, laws, cuftoms, and 
manners. ‘This has indifputably been effected, by the ‘fettling among, 
them of Malays from the peninfula, with whom the former correfpond, 
at this day, in every point of refemblance;. infomuch, that throughout 
the ifland, a Menangcabow man, and. a.Malay, are nearly {ynonimous 
terms.;, ineluding i in the limits of that kingdom, the fea coaft of Atay- 
angin,* whence they more sia mediately emigrate | to the fouthern parts, 


‘They have no wheat, but ufe rice for bread. They are apparently without vines; cetventieti shot 
liquor from a ¢értain tree, in.which they make an incifiom; ‘the juice as it diftills, being received. 
in.aveffel.. India nuts are likewife found here. In the kingdom of Dragoia (poffibly that 
called An-drageri, and which in later times has been corrupted to Draguin), che people are favage 
jdolatere, ahd ffeil a Janguage of tictr own. Wich any ofthem. are fick or infirm, and their ma- 
gicians tél] them they cannot recover, it is the praétice for their friends to kill them by fuffocation 4 
and then to eat their bodies, (which they juftify by a curious argument). They alfo kill, and 
eat fuch ftrangers caught amongft them, as cannot pay aranfom. In Laméri (a name mentioned 
by Barros, and other Portuguefe hiftorians) grows much fpice, and certain plants by thern called 
Byrco, which, after tranfplanting, they let grow for three years, and then pluck them up by the 
yoots. The inhabitants of the mountainous parts have tailé a palm Tong. Unicorns, and other 
wild beats abound here. In Fanfur (perhaps Campar) grows “moft rare anil: exquifite camplire, 
efteemed equal j in value to gold. The inhabitants eat rice, and draw their liquor from trees. Here 
are feen trees with a foft bark, under which is found a white, mealy fubftance that is prepared 
into excellent food. I have eaten of it many times with much fatisfaétion. (fago). Fifty leagues 
from Fava minor, Tie the iflands of Necuran and Avyania, and from the latter to the great ifland 
of Seylam, (Ceylon) is three hundred and forty leagues. Ttalian Edit. of 1601, and Frenely of 
1556+ 


® Mapeangin fignifies windward; but the part of Sumatra:fo called, extending from Natal te 
Priaman, does not, I fhould apprehend, take it’s name from it’s firuation, but from the people, 
wlio probably fettled there in confiderable numbers from thofe eaftern countries which lie to wind- 
ward (with regard to the North eaft monfoon) of the peninfula of Malays, and which are thence 
termed Alay-angin, as thofe on the weftern fide of the peninfula, ate termed Deboua-angin 
Indeed 
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Fn fact the word ‘ Malay,” all over the eaft, no longer denotes an in- 
habitant of Malayo, firictly, nor one claiming his defcent from thence; 
but a perfon whofe language and religion are the fame with theirs, Thus 
every black Crifian is called, in .India, a Portuguefe, though his. veins 
boaft. not a drop of European blood, The entire conformity of thofe 
people with the real Malayans, would induce us to think, on a fuperficial 
view,, that they are, altogether, no other than a colony from the penin- 
fula; or that an army from thence, conquered that part of the. ifland, 

and extirpated the ancient inhabitants: to which opinion fome have 
added. a conjecture ;. founded however on no hiftory or tradition 5, that 
the firft fultan.was a defcendant of, the Ca/iphs, and fettling in Sumatra, 
acquired extenfive authority, as fome others of that defcription, deno- 
minated. Xeriffs, have down to. the eaftward. But to thefe hypothefes, 
there are ftrong objections. The idea entertained by the people, and 
ftrengthened by the. glimmering lights that the old writers afford us, 
befpeak an antiquity to this empire that ftretches far beyond the pro. 
bable ara of the eftablifhment of Mahomenatifm in the ifland. This 
antiquity is proved. by the extenfive and acknowledged jurifdiction, of 
Menangcabow, at a period fo. early, that. when the Europeans firft vifited 
Sumatra, about the. year 1500, it was then in the wane. The fupertti- 
tious veneration for that ancient monarchy extends itfelf, not only 
where Mahomenatifm has made a progrefs, but among the Batfas, and 
other people not tinctured with that faith; which would not be likely 
to attend the government of a foreign intruder, who. introduced a reli- 
gion which they have refufed to accept... So memorable an event would 
certainly have been long preferved by regular tradition, and fome traces 
of it would have been difcoverable, even at this time. The fultan, in 
the lift’ of-his-titles, would not. fail,,any more than the Xeriffs in.the 
eaft, to boaft of this-facred extraction from the royal prophet, which. 
hedoes not at all.alludetoz The moft intelligent Indians whom I have 
confulted on this head; among whom was Raddeen, before mentioned, 
who as a prince himfelf, was- converfant in thefe topics; pofitively af- 
ferted, that Menancabow is an criginal Sumatran empire, antecedent to the 


introduétion.of the Arabian faith ; inftruéted, but in no fhape conquered, 
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by” people from Malacca. It doesnot feem probable, or confiftent with 
the general courfe of Malay colonization, that they, fhould have fubdued 
an inland country ; being found, in every ifland whither they have: had 


“accefs, fettled uniformly'on ‘the fea coafts only ; to which -they are na~ 
turally confined by their invariable sciigpiattied to trade are er 


Perhaps it is lefs ae ‘that this: one ae hhould bine been 
compleatly converted’ to the Mahometan religion, than that fo many 
diftricts of the ifland, fhould remain, to this day, without any religion 
at all. “Itis obfervable, that a petfon of this latter’ defeription, coming 


‘to refide among the Malays, foon affimilates to them in manners, and 
‘conforms to their religious practices. The love’ of’ novelty; the vanity 
‘of learning; the’ fafcination of ceremony } the contagion of example ; 
venetation for what appears above his immediate comprehenfion, and 


the innate aCtivity of man’s intellectual faculties, which, ‘fpurred by 
curiofity, prompts him to the acquifition of knowledge, whether true 
or falfe : all confpire to make him embrace a fyftem ‘of belief, and 
fcheme of inftruétion, in which there is nothing that militates’ againft 
the prejudices he has already imbihed, but is’ rather congenial with them. 


He relinquithes no favorite ancient worfhip, to adopt anew; and is ma- 
nifeftly a gainer by the exchange, when he barters, for a paradife and 


eternal pleafures, fo fmall a confideration as the fieth of his forefkin. 

By late accounts it appears that the kingdom of Menangcabow, even 
in its limited ftate, is fplit into different fovereignties.. ‘Two Rajas, 
of Soorovafo, and Soongey Tarap, claim a fhare in the dominion, and in that 


quality fent each a deputation to the Englith chief at Padang, after the 


capture of that place in 1781, congratulating him on the fuccefs of our 
arms. Paffamman; a populous country, and rich in gold, caffia, and 
camphire ; ; which immediately borders on Menangcabow; to the north- 
ward, now difclaims all manner of dependance on it. | This is 
governed by two rajas, of Sablooan, and CanaHlee, who boaft an origin 
of high antiquity. One of then ‘preferves, as his pefakko (relick), the 


bark of atree, in which his anceftor was nurfed in the ‘woods, before 
me bl the 
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Paffamman people had reached their prefent polifbed late. The. other, 
to be’ on a level with him, boafts poffeffion of the beard of .a reverend 
predeceffor, which was fo bufhy that a large bird had made its neft in 
it. His’ fon, on the deceafe of the old man, cut it off, and it is faid to 
be carefully preferved to this day. 


The Malay governments, which are founded on principles more nearly 
feudal, than others on the ifland, confift of a Raja* or prince, who moftly 
affumes the title of Svitan, introduced by the Arabians; under whom 
are a certain number of Dafttoes, chofen from among the body of orang 
cayos, or men of rank; who have ufually fubordinate to them, a confi- 
derable train of immediate dependants or yaflals, From the dattoas, 
the fultan appoints the officers of ftate; as the /babandar, who regulates 
the cuftoms of the port; the tamongeomg, or commander in the wars; 
the dandabera, or adminiftrator of juftice, and others; differing in 
number and authority, according to the fituation, and importance of the 
Kingdom, There is likewife a clafs of officers called colocballang ; which 
word is ufually tranflated “‘ champion,” from their fighting fingly, when 
required, in the canfe.of the prince or noble who maintains them: but 
they may be defcribed, more properly, as a/faj/fins, who like the originals 
of that name, (in the government of a prince of Afa minor, called the 
*‘ old man of the mountain ;” cotemporary with Richard the firft of 
England) are difpatched by a weak, but arbitrary and blood thirfty mo- 
narch, to execute by furprize and ftealth, his commiffions of death: 
removing obnoxious perfons, whom he dares not attack openly, In 
common they form the body guard of their mafters, who do not every 
where employ them in thofe fecret fervices. 


The title of dattoo is peculiar to the Malay governments, and wherever 
it is in ufe, the people may be diftinguifhed as fuch. It has not however, 
proceeded from Malacca, but from Menangcabow. Bencoolen (Ben- 
couloo) ; near which the Englifh Prefidency of Fort Marlborough is 
fituated, and where Fort York formerly flood; is a Malay town, go- 


* Raja was a title amongf the natives from the earlieft times. It prevails alfo in Jndoffan, but 


_ whether adopted from thence by the Eaftern people, is uncertains 
. verned 
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verned by four datioos, under the proteétion, or dominion of the two 
pangerans,* of Soonzey-lamo, and Soongey-etam, who each have pofieffions 
on different parts of the river which flows through the town: the prin- 
cipal fway being inthe hands of him, of the two, who has moft perfonal 
ability. They are conftant rivals, though upon familiar terms with 
each other, and are only reftrained from open war, by the authority 
of the Englifh. Thefe, properly, are not Malay, ‘but native, country 
princes. , 


The fettlers on the rivers of Leemoon, Batang Ajj, and Pacallang-jam- 
boo; who are colonifts from Menangcabow, eftablifhed in thofe places, 
on account of the gold trade; are governed, each, by four dattoos like- 
wife, who, though not immediately nominated by the /utan, are con- 
firmed by, and pay tribute to him. The Leemoon'dattoos, whofe'fituation 
is moft foutherly, receive alfo the inveftiture, with title, dadjoo (gar~ 
ment), and dayfar (turban) from the fultan of Palembang; which isa 
political proceeding, and adopted by thefe merchants, for the conveni- 
ence it may be productive of, in their trade with that place, Iam un- 
certain whether the title of ** Rattoo”, which is of confiderable dignity, 
be Malay or not; but incline to think, nothwithftanding the scar affinity 
in found to “ datteo”, that it is an original aloo or country word. 


Indtapour was once the feat of a monarchy of fome confideration and 
extent. It’s antiquity appears from an hiftorical account given’ by the 
fultan of Bantam, to Corneille le Brun; in’ which it is mentioned, that 
the fon of the Arabian prince who firft converted the Favans to Maho- 
metanifm, about the year 1400, having got himfelf declared fovereign 
of Bantam, under the title of pangeran, married the daughter of the 
vaja of Indrapoura, and. had, as her portion, the country of the Sil/a- 
Lares, a people of Banca-boulou, ‘This was probably the firft difmem- 


_berment, which the Yavaz monarchs long availed themfelves of; and 


fince, the kingdom of Judrapour has dwindled into obfcurity. From its 


Anac-foongey- ryins has fprung that of Axac-/oongey ; extending, on the fea coalt, from 


* A title intreduced from Jaws, by the fultans of Bantam 


Mandooka 
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Mandoota river to that of Ovort; the prefent capital of which, if: fuch 
towns deferve the appellation, is Moco Moco.* The fultan of Bantams 
dominion is faid to have extended from the fouthward, as far as Oor?, 
and before that, to Retta or Ayer fam, between Ippoo and Moco Moco ; 
but this laft {pace was ceded by the fultan of Bantam, to the raja of Jn- 
drapour, in fatisfaction for the murder of a prince. A fimall tax was laid 
on the duac foongey people, on account of this murder, by the latter, 
and it is now paid to the fultan of Moco Moco. It isa foocco (fourth 
part of a dollar), a. bamboo of rice, and a fowl, from cach village, 
every year. The government of Amac Soongey is Malay, but great part 
of the country dependant, on it is inhabited by the original doofvon peo- 
ple.+ The proativns (chiefs) are obliged to attend the /u/tan and carry their 
contribution or tax; but his authority is very much limited. | The of- 
ficers next in rank to the fu/tan are called Maztree, which fome appre- 
hend to be a corruption of the word Mandarin, a title of diftin¢tion 
amongft the Chinefe.{ The name of the prefent monarch, is, Pa/iffeer 


® Sultan Guilemof was the firft monarch of this new kingdom of Anac Soompey, and ftablifhed 
himfelfat Mamderte, by the affiftance af the Fnglith.in thas. A revolution had happened in J#- 
drapours by which the old fultan, who had proteted the Englith at their firk fettling, was driven 
out of his kingdom, by the intrigues of the Dutch. This induced the former to fupport Guile- 
mot, who was at variance with the fucceffor, as were alf two other chiefs, named Raja Addil, and 
Raja Macoota. Tn 1698 the old fultan of Indrapour returned to his throne, but left Guilemor in 
quiet poffcffion at Mandsota. Many years after, Guilemot was removed, and Gondam Shab, the 
father of the prefent fultan of Moco Moca, fet up in his room. The fpace of time occupied by thefe 
three reigns is very extraordinary, efpecially if we confider that the firft fultan muft have been 
at man’s eftate in 169¢; that the fecond fucceeded him before his deceafe ; and that the third is 
now alive. The faét is fufficiently corroborated by this circumftance, that the fon of fultan Gui« 
lemot, called fultan Awal Laddeen, is Mill living, at Tappanooly, and fuppofed to be not lefs than 
ninety years of age. He was a ftate prifoner at Madras in the government of Mr. Mor/e. 


+ At the back of Indrapour and Anac Soongey, lie the Countries of Serampaye and Corinchia, 
where the Ma/ay manners or religion, have not made the fmalleft progrefs. The people are inofs 
fenfive and laborious, but pee and feed coarfely. From the latter, abundance of horfes 
are procured. 


¢ The fame title prevails at Me/acca, and from thence, it may by ptefumed, it was intro- 
duced in Anac Soongey. 
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Pichu as lias acca been obferved, is areas moftly by Yavans, 

in confequence of that part being formerly under the  jurifdiétion: of 

the Bantam empire, whence its fovereigns were appointed. » It is now 

under the immediate protection of the Dutch government at Batavia, 

who have a chiefiand fattory there, and procure from it pepper and tin. 

Ic proves likewife an ufeful mart to.them, for vending opium, and other 

commodities: from the Weft of India. Its: river; which takes: its rife 


in the diftrit of Meofee,* near the Weft coaft, and within a day or two’s 


journey of that of Bevcoolen, is the moft advantageous for navigation of 
any in the ifland. High up, on its banks, the pepper is cultivated, and pur- 
chafed ofithe natives ‘at an extraordinary cheap rate, as I am informed, 
by an agent of ‘the king or Dutch company, who refides there.. The 
inhabitants of Paffummab are moftly fupplied. with opium, falt and peice 
goods, from Palemba-g. ‘The king’s agent (for trade in thefe parts is 
ufually monopolized by the foyereign power) comes up the river with 
large boats, which are towed againft ; the fiream.. In this. manner, the 
goods are conveyed’ to: a place called Afcarro Moolang ; from whence 
they are tranfported, on men’s backs, to that country. The voyage by 
the river, is faid to take up fourteen days ;,. but the j journey from Mooarro 
Moclang, where they difembark,. to. Pajummsh, is.performed-in one. 
Their returns are moftly in a fpecies of twine called poolay; filk in its 
rougheft flare; and elephants, teeth.. ‘The tin, (which the Malays call 
timar, and. fame: nations,, calin), though papasted from Palembang, i is dug 


© Mr. Charles Miller, in his account of a journey made into this part of the country, men- 
tions that after having | crofled the range .of hills which form, the boundary, of the Company’s 
diftrigt, he came toa doofoon called Calochar, firuated on the banks "oF the river Moofee, (or Pa- 
lembang) which is there pretty. broad, Here he was thewn famples of fulphur, which is collected 
in great quantities, and carried to Palembang for fale. Tobacco, and poofay twine are likewilt 
fent thither. Caffia is produced there, of which there are large woods. The country there 
about is level, the foil black and good, and the air temperate, , 


up 
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upinthe ifland of Bayca,which covers the mouth.of the river, and con* 
ftitutes.a trade of confiderable i imnpasancny: mu 
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‘The idea which has been given by’ a reetebtatea writer, of the im- 
menfe riches accumulated by'the king of Palembang, I had been uled 
to look upon as wanting foundation in faét, both from the political 
improbability of the citcumftance, confitlering his ftate of dependance, 
and from my not having ever heard the natives talk of his wealth, the 
fanie of which might be fappofed to reach ovr contiexions in the inland 
couiitry, did it really exift. Yet 1 have fincé heard it obferved by weil 
informed perfons, who were long converfant in the trade of that place, 
that the influx of //ver there, without which #i# cannot be purchafed, is 
prodigious, and that there is no apparent channel through which it 
might be conjectured to flow back ; the Dutch themfelves being obliged 
to pay a large proportion of the value, in'dollars, for all the cargoes 
they receive. This would prove that the country mutt be rich, if not the 
king, who- appears to have no exclufive property inthe produce of the 
mines; and yet the effect of thefe riches is not to be perceived. A dif- 
ficulty in a point of a fimilar nature, prefents itfelf on the Welt coaft-of 
the ifland, where thirty or forty thoufand dollars are annually fent into 
the country, by the Englifh, for pepper; little or none of which ever 
vifibly réturns, (the profits of the private trade of the refidents: being 
always remitted by bills) and yet both chiefs and people are univerfally 
poor. China is fuppofed, with reafon, to be the gulph which, fooner 
or later, fwallows up all the filver of India, and of America too ; but in 
the inftances before us, it is hard to trace the fubfidiary ftreams. 


. The late king, of Palembang left the fucceffion of his dominions, by lot; 
to a..younger fon ;, whom the eldeft, after his father’s death, . obliged to 


“# ‘The ifland of ‘funkcelon, on the Malayan coaft, likewife produces abundance of tin. Rego 
a port of great commerce.in the ifland of Bintang, and which is now the medium of communi- 
cation with China, is the mart to which this commodity is moftly carried, A number of Euro~ 
pean, vellels, Malay praws, and China junks, annually refort thither, both on account of the 
goodnefs of the harbour, which is a falt water creek, and of it’s being a free port. 
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telinquifh his crown, and fly for protection to the fultan of  Fambee. 
Thither a number of armed praws were fent, with a requifition to the 
fultan to deliver up the fugitive. That monarch, on the contrary, de- 
clared his intention of fupporting the younger brother’s claim, and cap- 
tured the veffils. The king of Palembang, apprehenfive that this hoftile 
proceeding would be followed by an attack on his country, was, about 
the year 1777, employed in collecting a large quantity of ftones, in 
order to block up two of the mouths of the river; obliging, each of 
the chicfs to contribute according to the. number of their dependants ; 
and fortified the third. This relation I have on the authority of an in- 
telligent Malay. 

Fambee was formerly a place of confiderable note, and both the En- 
glith and Dutch Companies had eftablifhments there. The town is fitu- 
ated about fixty miles from the fea, on a large river.* The trade confitts 
in gold duft, pepper and canes, but it is now efteemed of little im- 
portance, the gold being moftly drawn to the weftern coaft, acrofs the 
country. There are many other petty Malay ftates, at every large 
river on that fide of the ifland, but the extent of their refpective powers 


_ are little known, their ports being feldom frequented except by the Cling 


(Telinga) or Moor veflels. Sometimes, but rarely, a private trading thip 
from Bengal, endeavors to difpofe, at thefe places, of a few chefts of 
opium, but the captains fcarcely ever venture on fhore, and deal with 
fuch of the Malays as come off, at the fwords point; fo {trong is the idea 
of their treacherous character. They are generally at war with the inland 
people, who confine them to the fea coaft, and in fome parts to the meré 
rivers. The principal of thefe are Indergeree, Siak and Battoo Bara. 
The river Racan, fituated between the two latter, and which is confiderably 
the largeft in the ifland, is defcribed to be fo rapid, and attended with 
fo great a {well, where it encounters the tide at the mouth, as to be 
unfit for navigation. The country of Ara or Row, often mentioned 
by the Portuguefe hiftorians, borders on its banks. Campar, another 
Kingdom once famous, is fallen into obfcurity. 


* A Portuguefe fquadron, in 1629, was twenty two days employed in getting vp this river, in 

order to deftroy fume Dutth thips that were fheltered near the town. Faria y Soufa, vol. 111. 
+ I tufpe& thar the modern name of this river, Racan, or Arracan, as it is {pelt in fome 
sharts, is an European corruption of the word Aru. Mendez Pinto fays, that the town of Ars 
ftood 
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All the country on this eaftern fide of the ifland, from the ftraits of 
Sunda to Diamond point or Tanjong Gooree, is very low land, with fearcely 
any mountains: vifible, and moftly covered with woods, The northern 
coaft, from thence to Acheen, prefents a very different appearance, -ha- 
ving a gradual flope to the foot of a range of high hills, and the lands 
well cultivated. Pafay, which was once the principal feat of govern- 
ment of this extreme of the ifland, is fituated in a fine bay, called Telco 
Samoway, where cattle grain, and all forts of provifions are in plenty. 
Timber, which in. quality and:fize, is. faidto be adapted for mafts to 
the largeft ships, and of which abundance is cut on Sumatra, to be tranf- 
ported to Malacca and Batavia, grows clofe to the fhore of this bay. 
The government and cuftoms of thefe places are the fame with thofe of 
all others where the Malay manners and language prevail, with very few 
and. immaterial exceptions. . | HT 


iT 

fiood upon the river Panetican, and gives an inftance of the extreme rapidity of its current, as well 
as of it’s great fize. Perhaps a jumble of the two words, may have produced that of Arracan; 
which I never heard a native make ufe of. Mention is ants ata fubfequent period, of ariver 
Jorcan. 
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The country of Batta—Its produftions—-The inhabitantirm Ace 
count of ther manners, government, and fome En nen 
cuftoms. 


’ 


i HE next confiderable diftinétion of people, as we advance’ to the 


northward, is the nation of the Battas, whofe remarkable diffimilitude; 


in the genius of their cuftoms and manners, to the other inhabitants of 
the ifland, renders it neceffary that a particular degree of attention thould 
be paid to their defcription. Although thefe people had frequently 
been mentioned by old writers, yet it was not until about the year 1 1525 
when the Englith fettled at Nafa/, and formed connexions. in that part 
of the country, that they became properly known to any European, 
and their ufages, extraordinary in fome inftances, were seeenar afcer- 


tained, 


The country of Butta may be faid, in a fummary way, to be bounded 
to the north, by that of Acheen, and tothe fouth, by Paffamman and 
the independent diftriét of Row or Aru: but more precifely, it is mar- 
ked as extending from the great river of Sinkell, to that of Labooyong, 
on the fea coaft, and inland, as far fouth as Aycr Bongey, at the back of 
which the Rew people commence. The country is very populous, but 
the bulk of the people refide at a diftance from the fea, in the central 
parts of the land, in extenfive plains between two ridges of hills, on the 
borders of a great lake; where the foil is fertile, and cultivation fo 
much more prevalent, than in the fouthern diftriéts, which are covered 
with woods, that there is fearce a tree to be feen but what the natives 
themfelves have planted for ufe. The ifland being very narrow in this 
part, | ‘their towns lie, as well on the rivers that difcharge themfelves 
into the Straits of Malacca, as thofe which have their courfe towards the 
Weft coaft; but their communication is now more open with this latter 

fide; 
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fide ; owing to the fupplies of falt and other articles, which they are re- 
guiarly furnifhed with fromthe —— et and by traders frona 
the continent of India. 

“The country is divided into a number of diftriéts, of which the fol- pivifoa. 
lowing are the principal; Ascola; Padambola ; Mandeeling ; Toba, Se- 
Tendong ; and Sinkell. The inhabitants of thefe are fubdivided again 
into tribes; of which Aycol@ has five, MJandecling sisted and Toba five : 
the others I am not informed of. 


Our fettlements in this part of the ifland, are at Natal (Natar) knglith ferrle- 
and Tizppanoly At the former the communication with the Bzrtas is ™* 
indire€t; none of them refiding on the fpot. {Tt is inhabited by perfons N=). 
fettied there, for the convenience of trade, from the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Acheen, Rou and Menangcabow, and is by their concourfe and traf- 
fick, populous and rich. A large quantity of gold is procured from the 
country, (fome of the mines, or pits, lying within ten miles of the fac- 
tory), and a ‘confiderable vent is found for imported goods. Like other 
Malay towns, it is governed by Dattoos, one of whom is ftyled Dattoo bu/- 
far, or chief magiftrate, and his fway is very great. Although the in- 
fluence of the Englifh company here is extenfive, their authority is by no 
means fo firmly eftablifhed, asin the pepper provinces, to the fouthward ; 
owing to the numbers of people, their wealth, and enterprizing, inde- 
‘pendent fpirit.* ‘They find the Englifh convenient for their protection 


* Upon the reeftablifhment of the fattory in 1762, the refident pointed out to the Dattoo dbufar, 
~awith a degree of indignation, the number of dead bodies which were frequently feen floating 
down the river, and propofed his cooperating to prevent affaffinations in the country; occafioned 
by the anarchy the place fell into, during the temporary interruption of the company’s influence. 
*¢ T cannot affent to any meafures for that purpofe, replied the datioo: I reap from thefe murders 
an advantage of twenty dollars a head, when the families profecute.” A compenfation of thirty 
_ dollars per month was offered him, and to this he fcarcely fubmitted, obferving that he fhould 
” be a confiderable. lofer, as there fell in this manner at leaft three men in the month. At another 
time, when the refident attempted to carry fome regulation into execution, he faid, “ camee tra- 
dah fooca bepetta, orang cayo!”* “ we do not chufe to allow it, Sir; and bared his right arm, 
as afignal of ateack to-his dependants, in cafe.the point had been infifted on. Of late years, 

habit, and a fenfe of mutual intereft, have rendered them more accommodating. 
from 
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from the ufurpation, as they term it, of the Dutch; who formerly laid 
ftrong claim to the country, and perfifted in their attempt to eftablifh 
themfelves there, till an article of the treaty of Paris, in 1763, put the 
matter out of difpute: It is therefore unneceffary to enter into any dif- 
cuffion of the refpective claims of the two European nations; for which, 
however, I am in pofleffion of the ampleft materials. Neither in fact 
have any right, but what proceeds from the will and confent of the na- 
tive powers. 


The other fettlement is on a fimall ifland, called Puachong cacheel, in 
the famous bay of Tappanooly, which is not furpaffed, for natural ad- 
vantages, in many parts of the world. Navigators fay that all the 
navies of Europe might ride there with perfect fecurity, in every 
weather; and fuch is the.complication of harbours within each other, 
as to lead fome to affert, that a large fhip could be fo hid in them, as 
not to be found without a laborious and tedious fearch. Unfortunately 
it is but ill firuated with refpect to the general track of fhipping, and 
diftance from the feat of our important India concerns; fo that little ufe 


has hitherto been made of it. ‘This bay ftretches into the heart of the 
Batra Quusiuivus, aud {us burders are inhabited by that people ; 5 who 


barter here the produce of their. country, for the articles which they ftand © 
in need of from abroad. The natives are in general inoffenfive, and give 
little difturbance to our eftablifhment. The chene/e ‘long flrove to 
drive us from Tappanooly, by force of arms, and we were under a necef- 
fity of carrying on a wat, for many years, with parties of that nation, 
in order to fecure our tranquility. They wanted to recover the trade 
with the country peoples which our interference had obftructed and di- 
minifhed. 


It is faid that no European ever penetrated twenty miles into the 
country which lies at the back of Natal. At Tappanooly, Mr. Holloway, 
chief of that place, and Mr. Miller, botanift, by orders from the 
council, performed a journey, in the year 1772, through the Basta 
diftriéts in that quarter, with a view of enquiring into, and giving en- 

eouragement 
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* The met his _journe is entered in the: Company’ 5 peeagte: An extract, containing 
“the geographical part, is here given. June arf. 1772. We fet out from Pools Punchong, and 
went in boats to the qualloe of Penang Sooree river, which is fituated in the bay of Tappanooly, 
about ten or trctee miles to thé fouth eaft of the former. The next morning we went up this 
river in fampans, and in ahont 5 App ters arrived at afew Malay houfes,. at a place called qaalloe 
 Loomoot. The whole of the countrys on both fides of the river, is low, covered with woods, 
grid uniphabited. | About‘a' quarter of @ ‘mile from ‘hence, on the oppofite fide of the river, is 
a Batta campong (village) fituated onthe fummit of ayery beautifull and regular Jittle hill, which 
rifes i in apyramidical form, i in the middle of a {mall meadoyw.. June. 23d. We walked through a 
level, “woody country, to campong Loomoct; and next day to Sa-tarong. We next proceeded to 
Tappolin, to Siccia, and to Sa-pefang. The laft is fituated on the banks of Batang Tara river, 
three or four days journey from the fea; {o,that. our courfe had been hitherto nearly parallel’ with 


“the dire€tion of the coait. July afte, We left Sa-pefang, and dire&ted our courfe towards the 
“hills, following nearly the courfe of Batang Tara river. 


low, wood, and entirely uncultivated country. Our ‘had propofed to reach to a Batta cam 
pong called Loomboo; but miffing the road, we were obliged to wade up the river’ between four 
and five miles, and in the afternoon arriyed ara /addang (rice plattation) extremely fatigued ; 
where the badnefs of the weather obliged us to ftop and take up our quarters in an_open paddee~ 
fhed. The next day the river was fo much welled by the heavy rains, that we could not pro- 
ceed, and were forced to pafs that day and night in’ the fame uncomfortable fituation. July 34. 
We left the laddang, and walked through a very ifregulary: uninhabited country, full of rocks, 
and covered yeh moods. We this, day crofled a ridge of very fleep and, high hills, and in vthe 
‘afternoon came to an inhabited and well cultivated country, on the ¢ edge of the plains of dacola. 
We flept this night ine fmall open fhed, and the next day proceeded toa campong called ‘Coto 
Lambong. July sth. We went through a more open, and very pleafant country to Terimbaroo, 
a large Batta campong fituated on the foutherm edge of ducola. The country hereabout is entirely 
‘cleared of wood, and either ploughed, and fown with paddee or jaggong (Indian corn), or ufed 
as pafture for their numerous flocks of buffaloes, Kine and horfes. July 7th. We left Teriz- 
baroo, and proceeded on our journey to Sasmafam. The country round is full of fmall hills, 
but clear of wood, and moftly paflure ground. July roth. We proceeded towards Batang Onan, 
the campong where the Malays ufed to purchafe caffia of the Battas. After about three hours 
walk aver an.apen,; hilly country, we again came into’ thick woods, in which we were obliged 
to pafs the night. The next moming we eroffed another ridge’ of very high hills, covered en- 
atively with, woods, In:the evening: we’arrived at Batang# Onan.' This ¢ampong is ‘Gtuated in a 
very extenfive plain, on the banks of'a Jarge river which empties'into the {traits of Malacca, and is 
faid to be navigableifor large floops, to within ai day’s journcy of this place. July rth. We went to 
Pevhataciarie 9s raja of which claims the-property of ‘the cafia trees; and his people ufed to cut 
and cure.the, caflia, and ,camy it to RdtangiOnan: ‘The nearefteaffia trees are about two hours 

it from Panka-dooloot ; on a very high ridge of mountains, July 14th, We left Barang Onan, 
track X 4 F 
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The productions of the country are, camphire, gum benjamin, caffia, 
cotton and indigo, The domeftic animals are horfes, cows, buffaloes, 
goats, hogs and dogs of the cur kind; with the wild ones that are com- 
mon to all parts of Sumatra. There is no gold found in the northern 
parts, nor any brought down to Tappanooley. Rice is extremely plenty 
in fome of thofe diftri€ts which lie near the fea; and as fcarce in others. 
At Natal this grain is faid to yield a produce of feventy or eighty for one; 
and at a place ealled Soofoo, fo much as an hundred. No benjamin is 
produced to the northward of Sinkell, nor to the fouthward of Batang- 


tara, near the bay. The growth of the camphire tree is alfo “much 
limited in point of extent ; none being found fouth of the equinoétial. 


High up on the river called Battbosbard: which, having its fource 
in the Batta country, empties itfelf into the ftraits of Malacca, and is 
always fpoken of as the moft navigable in that part of the ifland; is 
found a large brick building, concerning the ereétion of which no tradi- 
tion is preferved among the people. It is defcribed as a {quare, or 
feveral {quares, and at one corner is an extremely high pillar, fuppofed 
by them .o have been dengned for carrying a flag. Images, or reliefs, 
of human figures, are carved in the walls, which they conceive to be 
Chinefe Foffés or idols. The bricks, of which fome were brought to 
vt gt are of a fmaller fize than aka by the English. 


The Battas are in their perfons rathet below the ftature of the Malay, 
and their complexions are fairer; which may perhaps be owing to their 
diftance from the fea, an element they do not at all frequent. 


in order to return, and ftopped that night at a nh cnmpang called Cote ih and the next evening 
reached Sa-majam ; from whence we came by a different road from what we had travelled before, 
to Sa-pefang ; where we got fampahs, and paffed down the Batang Tara river, to the fea. July 
a2d. We returned to- Pools Pumchong.” It fhould be obferved, that owing to fome difficulties 
made by the country people, and the diffatisfaétory conduét of the principal perfon who accome 
panied them as a guide, the objeét of Mr, Miller’s journey was fruftrated, and they did not even 
fee the caffia trees. During the courfe of the journey they were every where treated with great 
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Their drefs is commonly of a fpecies of cotton cloth, which they 
manufacture themfelves; ftrong, harfh, and of mixed colors, the moft 
prevalent being a brownih red, and a blue nearly approaching to black. 
They are fond of adorning it with ftrings of beads. The covering of 
the head is ufually the bark of a tree. The young women. wear rings 
ay tin in their gare, often to the number of any in each. 

. The food of the lower people is jaggoug (maize), and. 5a Be 
‘the rajas and great men only, indulging themfelves in ordinary with 
tice. Some mix them together. It is on public occafions alone that 
they kill catttle for food; but not being very dainty in their appetites 
they do not fcruple to eat part of a dead buffaloe, aligator, or other 
animal, which they happen to meet with. Their rivers do not abound 
with fith ;fwhich is the cafe with moft in the ifland, owing’ to their ra- 
pidity and frequent falls :* yet no fea coaft teems with greater abundance 
or variety. The horfe they efteem their moft luxurious: food, and for 
this purpofe feed them with great care, given them grain, and rubbing 
them well down. They abound in this country, and the Europeans get 
many good ones fiuns thencey but not the fneft, as thefe are referved 
for their feftivals. 


Some excellent fpecies of timber, particularly the camphire, (the wood 
in general of the country being light, porous and prone to decay) are in 
plenty here, and their houfes are all built with frames of wood, and boarded ;. 
with roofs of ejoo, a vegetable fubftance that refembles coarfe horfe- 
hair. They ufually confift of one large room, which is entered by a 
trap-door in the middle. Their towns are called ‘* campong,” in which 
‘the number of houfes feldom exceeds twenty; but oppofite to each, is 
a kind of open building, that ferves to fit in, during the day, and for the 
‘unmarried men to fleep in at night; and thefe together form a kind of 
ftreet. There is alfo to each campong a balli, (as it is called by the Ma- 


* Some of the fouth eafternrivers are an exception, Siak is noted for a trade im filli roes, 
cured there, and called éroda. 
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Jays), or town hall, for the tranfaction of public bufinefs; feftiyals, and 
the reception of ftrangers, whom. they entertain with thofpitality and 
franknefs, . At the end of this building is a place divided off, frona 
whence: the women fee the public fpectacles of fencing and. dancing § and 
below that is a Biss. of orcheftra for the mufic. . 
; PREM OF) ; SIs? ii 

The men are tpl to marry as many wives as they pleafe, or can 
afford, and:to have half a dozen is not uncommon. Each of thafe saath in 
a different part of the large room, and fleeps expofed to the others; not 
being feperated by any.partition, or diftinction of apartments. Yet the 
hufband finds it neceffary to allot to each of them, their feveral fire 
places, and cooking utenfils, where they drefs their victuals feparately, 
and prepare his in turns. How is this domeftic ftate, and the flimfinefs 


of fach an imaginary barrier, to be reconciled» with our ideas of the fu- 


rious, ungovernable paffions of lave and jealoufy, fuppofed to prevail in 
an eaftern beram? or muft cuftom be allowed to fuperfede all other in- 


fluence, both moral and phyfical? In other refpeéts they differ little 


in their cuftoms relating to marriage, from the reft of the ifland, The 
parents of the girl always renee a walushle confideration (in buffaloes 
or horfes) from the perfon to whom fhe is given in marriage; which is 
returned when a divorce takes place againft the man’s inclination. 
The daughters, as SUE te are looked upon as the riches of the fa- 
thers.» dabistcow bakers 1 Pe eae | 

Tn Ha iO esl vw vind Toes ee ary " 

at of the women appears to be little better than that of 
faves... They alones: befide the domeftic duties, | work i in the rice plan- 


tations. Thefe are prepared i in, the fame mode as in the reft of the ifland ; 


except that i in the central. parts, the country, being clearer, the plough, 
drawn by. buffaloes, is more ufed, The men, ; when not engaged i in war ; 
their-favorite occupation; lead an ‘idle, inadtiye life, paffing the day i in | 


playing on a kind of a flute, crowned. with. garlands of flowers ; among 


which the globe amaranthus, a native of the country, moftly prevails. 
Their mufic is fomewhat preferable to that of the other Sumiatrans. 
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.. They are much addiéed to gaming, and the practice is is under no 


Addiéted ta 


kind of reftraint, until it deftroys itfelf, by the ruin of one of the ‘par gaming. 


tics: When a man lofes more money than he is able to pay, he is con- 
fined, and fold as a flaye; which is almott the only mode by which they 
become fuch. A generous winner will fometimes let his unfortunate ad- 
verfary off, upon condition of his killing a na and le a BARN 
entertainment. 


1A favorite diverfion with thefe. people is horfe- my They ufe no 
faddle; the bit of the, bridle is of iron, and. has, feveral joints 5 the 
headftall and reins, of .rattan :. in. other parts the reins are of joo, and 
the bit, of wood. They are faid likewife to hunt the deer on horfeback. 


»| They shave, as was obferved in another, place, alanguage and written 
character peculiar to themfelves; and.the Malay has there made lefs 
progrefs than in. any part of the ifland, . It is remarkable, that the pro- 
portion of the people who know how to read and, write, is much greater 
than of thofewho do not; an advantage feldom obferved in fuch uncivilized 
parts of Fhe? world, and not aes fonnd_in the mare polithed.# 


oe a P ‘ ¥ mM; 
a’ - - viel + 


Their crimes dant the order of fociety, are not numerous. Theft 
is almoft unknown among them; being ftrictly . honeft in their dealings 
with each other, Pilfering, indeed, from ftrangers ; when not reftrained 
by the laws. of hofpitality, s+ they are tolerably PERREE in, and think no 


+ ‘For ieremnens of their language, and SHO charaéter, fee mee 168. 


: Mr. Miller gives the following inftances, of their hofpitality in ihe reception of ftrangers, 
“« The raja of Terimbaroo, being informed of our intentions to come there, fent his fon and be- 
tween thirty and forty men, atmed with lances and matchlock guns, to meet us; who efcorted us 
to their campong, beating gongs, and firing their. guns all the way. The raja received us in 
great form, and with civility ordered a buffaloe to be killed, and detained us aday. When we 
proceeded on our journcy, he fent his fon and a number of armed people with us for our guard, 
Having made the accuftomed prefents, we left Terimbaroo, and proceeded to Samajam; the raja 
of which place, atrended'by fixty or feventy men well armed, foon met us, and efcorted us to 
~his campong, where he had prepared a houfe for our reception, and treated us with great hofpi- 
tality and refpedt.”” 
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moral offence; becaufe they do not perceive that any ill refults from it. 
Adultery, in the men, is punifhed with death; butthe women are only 
difgraced by having their heads fhaved, and are fold for flaves; which 
in fat they were before. The difttibution of juftice in this cafe, is, 1 
think, perfeétly fingular. It muft proceed from their looking upon 
women as mere paffive fubjects. ‘* Can you put butter near to a fire; 
fay the Hindoo fages; and fuppofe that it will not mele?” The men 
alone they regard as poffefling the facultice of free agents, who may con- 
troul their actions, or give way to their paffions, as they are well or ill- 
inclined. Lives, however, are in all cafes redeemable; if the convict, 
or his relations, have property fufficient; the quantum being in fome 
meafure at the difcretion of the injured party. ss 


But their moft extraordinary, though perhaps not the moft fingular 
cuftom, remains yet to be defcribed. Many old writers had furnifhed 
the world with accounts of anthropepbagt, or man-eaters, and their re- 
lations, true or falfe, were, in thofe days, when people were additted to 
the marvellous, univerfally credited. In the fucceeding age, when a 
morc {ceptical and ferutinising fpirit prevailed, feveral of thefe afferted 
faéts were found, upon fubfequent examination, to be falfe; and men, 
from a biafs inherent in our nature, ran into the oppofite extreme. It 
then became eftablifhed as a philofophical truth, capable almoft of de- 
monftration, that no fuch race of people ever did, or could exift. But 
the varieties, inconfiftencies, and contradictions of human manners, are 
fo numerous and glaring, that it is fcarce poffible to fix any general 
principle that will apply to all the incongruous races of mankind; or 
even to conceive an irregularity which fome or other of them have not 
given into. The voyages of our late famous circumnavigators, the au. 
thenticity of whofe affertions is unimpeachable, have already proved to 
the world, that human flefh is eaten by the favages of Niw Zealand: 
and I can, with equal confidence, though not with equal weight of au- 
thority, affure the public, that it is alfo, at this day, eaten on the ifland 
of Sumatra, by the Batta people; and by them only. Whether or not 


the horrible cuftom prevailed more extenfively, in ancient times, I can- 
not 
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not take upon me to afcertain; but the fame old hiftorians, who men- 
tion it as practifed by the Battas, and whofe accounts were undefervedly 
looked upon as fabulous, relate it alfo of many others of the eaftern 
people ; and of the ifland of fava in ie who, fince ‘that. pe- 
\Fiod; may have become more ai $e god! ag 


They do not eat ane flefh, as a means of fasting the cravings 
of nature, owing to a deficiency of other food; nor is: it fought after, as 
-a gluttonous delicacy, as it would feem among the Now Zealanders, 
~The Battas eat it \as\a {pecies ‘of ceremony, ; asa mode of fhewing their 


‘ deteftation of crimes, by an ignominious punifhment ; and as a horrid 
indication of revenge and infult to their unfortunate enemies, The ob- 
‘jets of this barbarous repaft, are the prifoners taken) in war; and offen- 
fenders‘convicted and condemned for capital crimes. Perfons of .the 
former defeription may be ranfomed or exchanged, for which they often 
‘wait a confiderable time ; and the latter faffer only when their friends 
cannot redeem them by the coftomary fine of twenty beenchangs, or 
‘eighty dollars. Thefé are tried, by the people of the tribe where the 
fact was committed; but cannot be executed till their own particular 
aja, or chief, has been acquainted with the fentence; whu, who he 


acknowledges the juftice of the intended punifhment, fends a ‘cloth to 
; P ) = a 
2 Mention is made of the Battas and their cuftoms, by the following writers. Nicoli di 
Conti 1449. Ramufio, “ The Sumatrans are gentiles. The people of Batach eat human 
 féfh, te the fkulls of their enemies inflead of money, and he is accounted the greateft man 
_ who has the moft of thefe in his houfe,”———Odoardus Barbofa. 1519: Ramufio. “ In Avy 
(which is contiguous to Bafta) they eat human fleth.”"—Mendez Pinto, in 1539, was fent on 
an embaffy to the king of the Batas.——Beaulieu, 1622. “* Inland people independent, and 
fpeak a language different from the Malayan. Idolaters and eat human flefh. Never ranfom 
prifoners, but eat them with pepper and falt. Have no religion, but fome polity.” 
De Barros, 1558. The gentiles retreated from the Malays to the interior parts of the ifland. 
Thofe who live in that part oppofite to Malacca, are called Battas. They eat human fleth, and 
are the moft favyage and warlike people of the ifland. Thofe which inhabit to the fouth are 
ealled Sotmas and are more ciyilized"—+-Captain Hamilton. ‘ The inhabitants of Deltey 
(on ariver which runs from the Baita country) art faid to be cannibals.” Vartomanus, in 1504, 
writes that the Yavans were man-eaters, before that traffick was had with them by Chinefe, 
which the people faid was no morethan an hundred yearse The fame cuftom has been attributed 
tothe Gueos, inland of Cambodia, and alfo to the inhabitants of the Carniccbar iflands. 
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- put over the delinquent’s)-head, together with a large dith of falt anc 
lemons... The unhappy object, whether prifoner of war, or malefactor; is 


-thentied!to'a ftake:; ; the pedple affembled throw their lances. at him from 


a certain diftance,, and when mortally wounded, they ‘run. up. to. -him,, as 
if in a tranfport of paffion; cut pieces from the: body with their knives ; 
2 them in the difh of falt and lemon juice ; flightly broil them over a 
* fire ‘prepared’ for the purpofe 3 ‘and {wallow the morfels, with a degree 
“of “favage enthufiafm: Sometimes ¢ I\prefume’ aceording to the’ de- 
“gree oF theit animofity, and refentment) the whole is-devoured » and in- 
“ftarices Have ‘been°khown, ‘where with *barbarity {till aggravated, “they 
‘téaf thé fleth from thé careafe with their mouths! .To'fuch adepth of 
-dépravity may man” be’ plunged, when neither religion’ nor philofophy 
enlighten his fteps ! “All that can’ be {aid in ‘extenuation' of the horror of 
‘this diabolical ceremony, 48) that “no. view appears ‘to, be entertained of 
‘torturing the: “fifferers’s: “of enereafing or lengthening out the» pangs: of 
death : the wholé fury’ is direGted againft the ‘corfe ;| warm indeed with 
the remains of life;"but paft the! fenfation of pain. I have found. a dif- 
ference of opition: ‘in regard to their eating the bodies of their enemies 
Plain’ itt battle.o Some perfons long refident there, and acquainted. with 
their proceedings; site ‘that it is ‘not cuitomary ; but as one or two par- 
ticular-inftanées have been given by other! people, iit ‘is juft to conclude, 
that it fometimes takes place, though not generally. It was fappofed 
to be, with. this, intent that” raja Neabin’ maintained a long conflict for 
the: ere of Mr, Naishes amott refpectable gentleman, and 3 valuable fer- 
vant of | thé India Company, ~who ‘fell-in an’ attack oo 58 ese as of 


‘ih | 7 : ‘ 
that t chief, in. the \ vear 1775: Sal eel sie poy Okita 


te \, ° > 


: , sla m e The 


7a ttl - tins 


ry ere ? : - i } 


ba | find that fome perfons fill’ doubt the reality of the faét, that human eth is any lathes 
eaten by. mankind, and think that the proofs hitherto adduced are infufficiert to eftablith a point 
of fo much moment in the hifory of the fpecies. ‘Tris objeéted to’ me that I never was an eye 
w itnefs of a Batta feat of this nature, nd that my y authority for it is confiderably weakened, by 
coming through a fecond or perhaps a third hand, Tam ferifible of ‘the weight of thid‘reafoning, 
and am not anxious to force any man's belief, much lefs to deceive him by pretences to the higheft 
degree of certainty, when my relation can only lay claim to the next degree. ‘I can only fay, 
that I thoroughly believe the faé myfelf, and that my conviétion has arifen’ from the following 


circumftances, fome of Tefs, fome of more authority. It is, in the firtt place, a matter of general 
and 
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. The government of the country, is divided into a number of petty chief- 
thins, the heads. of shich, ftyled-rajas; are feldom dependant upon any: 
fuperior power ; but enter into affociations with ‘each other, particu- 
larly thofe of the fame, tribe, for mutual defence: and feeurity, againft 
any diftant enemy. "Fhey are extremely jealous of ‘the increafe of each 
others power, and on the flighteft pretext a war breaks out between 
them,» The. force, however. of different campongs is very unequal, and 
fone rajas poftefs a much! more-extenfive fway than others; and it mutt 
needs .be4fo, for every man who can get a-dozen followers, and two or 
three muskets, fets up fais independence, and fcarcely acknowledges any 
fuperior, Inthe two diftricts of Ancola and Mendecling, there appears fome 
exception to this general defeét of fubordination, as they have each a 
fovereign raja over all the tribes; but their power is nominal merely, 
the great vaffals acknowledging little fubjection, but when i it fuits their 
inclination, of intereft.* Inland of a place called Sokum, great re{pect 
was Cen to a female chief, Or coke, whofe jurifaiétion comprehended 


and unieontroveited iovoriety 4 in the ifland: I have talked © on the tabjes with natives of the 


country, who acknowledge the ‘praQtice, and become athamed of it when'they have refided among 


more: humanized people: Ithas been my chance to have had-no lefs than three brothers, chiefs’ 
of the fettlements of Natal and Tappascoly, where their intercourfe with the Battas is daily, 
and who all affore me of the truth of it: The fame account I have had from cther gentlemen 
who bad srt. or fuperior opportunities. -of knowing the cuftoms of the people; and all their 
relations agree in every material point + A refident of Tappangaly (Mr. Bradley) fined a rajaa\ 
few years fince,. for having a prifoner, eaten too  clofe to the company’s fettlement: Mr. Alex~. 
ander Hall made a charge i inh his public accounts of a.fum paid toa raja in the country, to induce 
him to fpare a man whom Mr. Hall had feen preparing for a viim: Mr, Charles Miller, in 
the journal before quoted, fays * In the Jappeon, or houfe where the raja receives flrangers we 
faw a man’s full hanging up, which the raja told us was placed there as atrophy, it being the 
fkull of an’ enemy they had taken prifoner, whofe body (according. to the cuftom of the Battas) 
they had eaten about two months before. Thus ‘the experience of later days is found to: agree 
with the uniform teftimony of old writers ; and though I am aware that each and every of thefe 
proofs, taken fingly, may admit of fome cavil, yet in the aggregate I think they amount to farif- 
fadtory evidence) and fuch as may induce any perfon not very incredulous, to admit it as a faét, 
that haman flefh is eaten by inhabitants of Sumatra, as we have poftive authority it is by inha- 
bitants of New Zealand, 


“@ The ‘nephew i is faid to fucceed to the place of Raja, in preference to the fon, I have heard 
that this unaccountable rule is obferved in fome other parts of the caft, 
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many cies, Her grandfon, the reigning prince, had lately been mur- 
dered by an invader, and fhe “had affenibled an army of two or three 
thoufand ,men, tootake tevenge. “An agent of the’ Company went ‘up 
the river) about fifteen miles, in hopes of being’ able to accommodate'a 
miattet which feemed to threaten materially the peace of the country ; 
but he was told by the cotee, that unlefs he would land his men and guns, 
and. take a decided part in her favor, he had no’ bufinefs there; and he 
was obliged to reimbark without effecting any thing. The aggreffor fol- 


' lowed him the-fame night, and:made his efcape. It does not appear 


likely, from the manners and difpofitions of the people, that the whole 
of the rinse has eyer been united under the Jurifdiction of one mo- 
naréhs? sued ‘yorr en Qnoti¢ullsie | | 

The more e ooeertel rajas s affume authority over the lives of their fub. 
jects. The dependants, in all the campongs, are bound to attend their 
chief in his journeys and in his wars, and when an individual refufes, 
he is expelled from the fociety, without permiffion to take his property 
along with him. _The raja fupplies them with food for their expeditions, 
and allows a reward of two Seeschangs+ tor cach perfon they kill. When 


he pays his gaming debts, he impofes what arbitrary value he thinks 
proper, on the horfes and buffaloes (no coin being ufed in the coun- 


* The account given’ by Mendez Pinto of his embaily to Angee fry Timor raja, king of the 
Battas, in the year 1539, may perhaps be thought to contradi&t this obfervation ; 3; but it is diffi. 
cultto reconcile many of the ciretimftances he relates, or to form an idea of the place he went to. 
After leaving Malacca and doubling Acheen head, he failed for four days down the coaft of the 
otean, till he came to ariver called Gaateampim ( Atayangin), which had feven fathom water 
(quere Sivkell). He proceeded eight leagues up this river, when he anchored at Botterendan, 
niar Pastaiu, the refidence of the king. Returning, he coafted back for twenty fix leagues, 
when he entered the ftraits of Mixhagaru and.then ftood. over to Furkcelon, The king men- 
tioned his having loft two places called, Focur and Lingau, by the Achenefe, who put many of 
his ‘Oolooballang: and Amborajas to death, (thefe are Malay, not Batta officers), and that he had. 
fworn by his God Quiay Hocombinor, the _difpenfer of juftice, to take revenge. (This name is 
likewife Malay fomewhat corrupted.) The king alfo paid adoration to a cow's head, He 
marched to Acheen, which is but twenty three leagues | over land, and attacked the city with fif- 

teen thoufand men. He furnifhed a cargoe of Tin and Benjamin for the veffel Pinto came in, and 
fent a prefent of gold headed lances, calambuca. wood, and a a cortoifefhell box ornamented with 
gold} to the govertor of Malacca. 


12 | i 


* An imaginary valuation, about equal to four Spanifh Dollars, 
try) 
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try) which he delivers, and his fubjeéts are obliged to accept them at 
the rate he tenders them. They are forced to’work a certain number of 
days each, in his rice plantations. ‘There is alfo a leffer kind of fervice, 
for land held of any other perfon. The tenant is bound to pay the land- 
lord refpect wherever he meets him, and to give him entertainment 
whenever he comes to his houfe. The people feem to have an abfolute 
and permanent property:in their poffeffians; felling them when they think 
fitting to each other. If a man plants trees and leaves them, no faire 
occupier can fell them, though he may eat the fruit. 


The chief’s revenues arife principally from the fines adjudged in ju- 
dicial proceedings, which he always appropriates to himfelf; and from 
the produce of the benjamin and camphire trees throughout his diftriat, 
which are confidered. as royal property ; but this, in general, is not ri- 
goroufly infifted on. 


Difputes and litigations of any kind, that happen between people be- 
longing to the fame campong, are fettled by a magiftrate appointed for 
that purpofe, and from him there is faid to be no appeal to the raja: 
when they arife between perfons of different campongs, they are adjufted 
at a meeting of the re{pective rajas. When a party is fent down to the 
bay, to purchafe falt, or on other bufinefs, they are accompanied by an 
officer who takes cognizance of their behaviour, and fometimes punithes 

upon the fpot fuch as are criminal or refractory. This is Rigi ai of 
much order and decency. 


-Notwithftanding the independent fpirit of the Battas, and their con- 
tempt of all power that would affect a fuperiority over their little focie- 
ties, they have in general a fuperftitious veneration for the fultan of 
Menangcabow, and thew a blind fubmiffion to his relations and emiflaries, 
real or pretended, when fuch appear among them: even when infulted 
and put in fear of their lives, they make no attempt at refiftance: they 
think that their affairs would never profper; that their paddee. would be 


blighted, and their buffaloes die; that they would remain under a kind 


of | fpell, for offending thofe facred meflengers. 
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The {pirit of war is excited among thefe people: by, fmall provocation, 
and their refolutions for. carrying, it-into effect are foon taken, Their 
life appears, in faét, to. be a perpetual flate of hoftility, and. they,are 
always prepared for attack and defence. When they proceed to put 
their defigns into execution, the firft a&t of defiance. is, firing, without 
ball, into the campong of their enemies, Three days are then allowed 
for the. party fired upon, to propofe terms of accommodation, and if 
this. is not done, or the terms are fitch as cannot be agreed to, war is 
then fully declared... This ceremony of firing with powder only, is 
ftyled, ‘ carrying finoke to the adverfary.” During the courfe of their 
wars, which fometimes laft for two or three years, 'they feldom meet 
openly in the field, or attempt to decide their contéeft by a general en- 
gagement ; as the mutual lofs of a dozen men ‘ight go near to ruin’ 
both parties; nor do they often venture a direét attack upon each others’ 
campongs; but watch opportunities of picking off ftragglers paffing 
through the woods. A party of three or four will conceal themfelves 
near the footways, and if they fee any of their foes, they firé, and run. 
away immediately ; planting ranjows (harp '‘ftakes) after them, to pre- 
vent purfuit. On thefe occafions a man will fubfift upon a potatoe a day, 
in which they have much the advantage of the Malays, (againft whom 
they are often Spi in warfare) who require to be better fed, 


They fortify their campongs with large ramparts of earth, half way 
up which they plant brufh wood. There isa ditch without the rampart, 
and on each fide of that, a tall palifade of camphire timber. Beyond 
this, is an impenetrable hedge of the prickly bamboo, which, when of 
fufficient growth, acquires a furprizing denfity, and perfectly conceals 
all appearance of a town. Ranjows, of a length both for the body, and. 
the feet, are difpofed without all thefe, and render the approaches hazard-- 
ous to affailants who are almoft naked, “At each corner of the fortrefs, 
inftead of a tower or watch- houfe, they contrive to have a tall tree, which 
they afcend to reconnoitre or fire from, But they are not fond of re- 
maining on the defenfiye in their campongs, and therefore, leaving a 
few to guard them, ufually advance into the plains, and throw up tem-. 

porary 
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porary breaftworks and entrenchments. They never engage hand to 
hand, always keeping at a pretty fafe diftance; feldom nearer than ran- 
= aig a in ae of fudden Bere | | 

Their fiandard Sa tiles is a horfe’s head, from whence flows a long 
mane, or tail of hair.. Their arms are matchlock guns, bamboo lances, 
and a fide weapon. like a fword, or large knife. They carry no creefe 
like the Malays. Their ammunition boxes are provided with a number 
of little wooden cafes, each containing a charge for the piece, which are 
juft our ancient bandoleers; and in thefe are carried likewife their match, 
and fimaller ranjows, the larger being ih @ joint of Lamboo, like a quiver, 
flung over the fhoulder, They have ‘machines curioufly carved and 
adorned, for holding their Bullets, aid others, of uncommon conftruc- 
tion, for a referve of gunpowder. ” "This article they manufaéture theni- 
felves, procuring their faltpette ufually from ‘goat’s dung. The match- 
locks they are fupplied ‘with by traders, ‘who bring them from Menang- 
cabow, where they are made: their fivords: ate of their own workman- 
fhip. nh ian Mery gi ite ae le: 

ak . vat 50) neato tame 9c 13; yetaem * 

The natives ‘of the fea. za coalt a e their — and “camphire, 
for iron, fteel, brafs wire, and. fat of which Jaft, about an hundred 
thoufand bamboos (gallons), are annually. taken off in the bay of Tap- 
panooly. Thefe they barter again with the more inland inhabitants; in 
the mode I thall prefently defcribe ; for the produéts and manufaétures 
of the country, particularly their cotton cloths; of which article very 
little is imported from abroad. Some wear a ftrip of foreign blue cloth 
about their heads, in imitation fee the Malay daytar, and afew have bad- 
joos (outer garments) of chintz; but upon t the ‘whole, the fale of piece 
goods in the bay is very inconfiderable.* 

Having 

* A great trade is carried on from Natal to the ifland of Neas, which lies not far diftant. 
‘The articles received from thence are Rice and Slaves, and of thefe laft not lefs than four 

hundred and fifty annually, befide about an hundred and fifty which go to the northern ports; 


and in catching thefe unfortunate viétims of the avarice of the chiefs, it is computed that not 
fewer than two hundred are killed; which together form a contidersbje number for fuch a coun- 
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Having no coin, all value is eftimated among them by certain com- 
modities.' In trade they calculate by tampangs (cakes) of benjamin; in 
tranfactions amongft themfelves, more commonly by buffaloes: fome- 
times brafs wire, and fometimes beads are ufed as a medium. ~ A gal- 
loon, or ting of brafs wire, reprefents about the value of a dollar. But 
for {mall payments, falt is the moft in ufe. A meafure called a: /zloop, 
weighing about two pounds, is equal to a fanamor two pence halfpenny : 
a ballee, another fmaller meafure, goes for four ‘She or three fifths of 
a penny. 


For the convenience of carrying on trade, there are eftablithed, 
acrofs the country inland of Tappaneoly, which is their great mart, four 
ftages, at which they fucceffively hold public fairs or markets, on 
every fourth day, regularly throughout. the year; each fair lafting one 
day. The people in the diftriét of the fourth ftage aflemble with their 
goods at the appointed place; to which thofe of the third refort and 
purchafe of them: the people of the third, in like manner, fupply the 
wants of the fecond; and the fecond of the firft, who difpofe, on the 
day their market is held, of the merchandize for which they have traf- 
ficked with the Europeaus and Malays. On thefe occafions all hoftilites 
are fufpended. Each man, who poffeffes one, carries his mufquet, 
with a green bough in the muzzle, as a token of peace, and afterwards, 
whenhe comes to the fpot, following the example of the director or 
manager of the fair, difcharges the loading into a mound of earth ;, in 


try to fupply.. The people of Neas are {mall in their perfons ; of a fair complexion, particularly 
the women, who are moftly fent to Batavia; but a great proportion of both fexes are infeéted 
with a fpecies of leprofy, which covers their bodies with white {cales; and their ears are made to 
extend in fo prepofterous.a-manner as to be often near touching their fhoulders; which the pur- 
chafers of females fometimes get trimmed tothe natural fize. They are remarkable for their 
ingenuity in handicraft works, and as an inftance of their fkill in the arts, they practice that of 
letting blood by cupping, in a mode nearly fimilar to ours. Among the Sumatrans blood.is never 
drawn with fo falutary an intent. The language and manners of this people have a refemblance 
to thofe of the Battas ; but yet differ in many material refpeéts. Their principal food is pork, and 
the chiefs make a practice of ornamenting their houfes with the jaws of the hogs, as well as the 
fkulls of the enemies which they kill. They are revengeful in their tempers, and efteemed dan- 
gerous as domeftic flaves; a defect in their charaéter which philofophers will not hefitate to excule 
in an independant people, torn by violence from their country and connexions, | 

. which, 
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which, before his departure, he fearches for his ball. There is but 
one houfe at the place where the markets. are held, and that is for gam- 
ing: regular rows of fruit trees, moftly dosrean, are planted, which 
ferve for booths; one avenue of whichis referved for the women. Peo- 
ple hom the extremes of the north and fouth meet at thefe fairs, where 
all their trade is carried on.* 


- Their religion, like that of all the other original inhabitants of the ifland, 
is fo difficult to be traced, as fcarce to afford room to fay that any ex- 
ifts among them. Yet they have rather more of ceremony, than the 
people of Rejang or Paffummah; and there is here an-order of perfons 
who may be denominated priefts, as they perform the office of burying 
the dead, and of foretelling lucky and unlucky days, which they are 


extremely fuperftitions i in the obfervance of : one of thefe is employed 


in each campong. They have fome idea of a powerful Being, difpofed 
to benevolence, and of another, the worker of ill to mankind ; but they 
pay no worfhip to either; nor do they appear to-entertain any hopes or 
apprehenfion of a future ftate. It is faid that they have a name for the 


former, which they fear ta pronounce, but I have fome reafon to think 


it the word ** Daibattah,” which I learned from a different authority ; 


Religion. 


that name correfponding, as before obferved, with the general name ° 


for the Deity throughout the eaft. The evil fpirit they call Murzifo. 
Their only ceremonies that wear the appearance of religion, are thofe 
ufed on taking an oath ; in their prognoftications ;, and. at their funeral 
rites. A perfon accufed of a crime, and who afferts his innocence, is in 
fome cafes acquitted by folemnly fwearing to it, but is fometimes obli- 
ged to go through a kind of ordeal. They have different modes of ad- 
miniftering an oath. A cock’s throat is ufually cutupon the occafion ; the 
accufed then: puts alittle rice into his mouth, and wifhes that it may 
become 4 ftone, if he is guilty of the crime with which he ftands charged ; 
or holding up.a mufquet bullet, wifhes it may be his fate to be thot, in 
that cafe. In more important inftances, they put a fmall leaden or tin 
%® Thefe fairs, called onan by the Malays, are not confined to the Batta country : there are 
‘fuch at Batang-capas, and at Ippoo,. but not attended with the fame formalities. 
image 


Oaths. 


Diyinations, 
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image into the middle of a dith of rice, garnifhed with mufquet balls; 
and the man, kneeling down, prays that his crop of paddee may fail, 
his cattle die, and that himfelf may never take /a/t, (which I prefume 
is regarded as neceflary to exiftence) if he does not declare the,truth. 
Thefe tin images may peffibly be looked upon as objeéts of idolatrous 
worfhip; but I could never learn that any fpecies ef adoration was paid 
to them on other occafions: Like the relicks of faints, they are merely 
employed to render the form of the oath more myfterious, and thereby 
increafe its awfulnefs. I have feen carved refemblances:of a horfe’s head, 
which though vulgarly called Batta gods, are nothing more than the 
ftandards in war, before mentioned. 


Before they go to war, they kill a buffaloe, or a fowl that is perfectly 
white, and by obferving the motion of the inteftines, they judge of the 


-good or ill fortune that will attend them, _ The prieft who performs this 


_ ceremony, had need to be infallible, for if he predicts contrary to the 


Funeral rites 
ani ceremonies 


event, he is fometimes put to death, for his want of fkill. 


When a raja, or perfon of confequence, dies, the funeral ufually takes 
up feveral months; that is, the corpfe is kept, for fo long afpace of 


» time, unburied; until the neighbouring and diftant rajas; and in com- 


mon cafes, till the relations and creditors of the deceafed ; can be affem- 
bled, in order to celebrate the rites with becoming dignity. Perhaps 
the feafon of planting, or of harveft intervenes, and thefe neceflary occu- 
pations muft be.firlt attended to, before the ceremonies can be conclu- _ 
ded. The corpfe, in the mean time, is depofited in a fort of coffin, 
made of the hollowed trunk of the awou tree, well covered over with 
dammar or rofin. A bamboo tube, however, is inferted in the lower 
part of the coffin, and paffing thence into the ground, ferves to carry 
away the offenfive matter; fo that in faét the bones.alone remain. 


‘When the people affemble, the coffin is brought out, and fet down 
in an open fpace. Each of the women who arrive, brings a bafket of 
rice, and places it near the corpfe : they dance round it, and make merry, 

till 
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till ‘the -provifion is expended; ‘onevor more: buffaloes, ‘or horfes, ‘being 
killed and feafted on at the fame time. The prieftothen, (whofe limbs 
ate tattowed in'the fhape of birds and beafts, and painted of ‘different 
colors)* takes a piece of buffaloe’s fleth ; fwings it about, throwing 
himfelf into Violent attitudes, and {trange contorfions’; and then eats the 
torfel if a -voraciows manner. He afterwards kills a fowl over the dead 
body, letting the blood run upon the coffin; he then takes a broom, of 
the coed-nut fibres; and fweeps farioufly about him, as ifto chace away 
fome evil fpirit; when fuddenly, four men, appointed for the purpofe, 
ift up the coffin, and run quickly off with it, as if efcaping from the 
‘fiend; the ptieft continuing to fweep after it for fome diftance. It i is 
then put into the ground, .at the depth of three or four feet; the earth 
about the grave is raifed ; a fhed built over it; and the horns of the 
buffaloes killed upon the occafion are nailed to the pofts.~ The people 
then depart in peace to their refpective homes. 


This nation has preferved the original genuinenefs of its character and 
manners, more unmixed than any other inhabitants, at leaft of the nor- 
thern parts of the ifland. This may be awing to feveral caufes » as their 
diftance in general from the fea coaft, and total unacquaintance with na- 
vigation ; and to the want of gold in their country (except at the fouthern 
extremity) to excite the rapacity of invaders, or avarice of colonifts; 
the vegetable riches of the foil being no obje¢t for fuch, as they are 
more advantageoufly obtained in trade, from the unmolefted labors of 
the natives themfelves. To this we may add, the divided nature of the 
government, and confined independence of the petty chiefs, which is un- 


* In the Nafax iflands (called by the Malays the Poggees) the inhabitants (orang Mantawaye) 
are univerfally tattowed in this manner, and their fkin difcolored. This cuftom apyears to have 
been once very general in this part of the eaft, but an intercourfe with other nations caufes it 
to wear away. Befide the pintados of the Philippines, it prevails among the people of Laos, and 
has been obferved of the Siamefe. See an Hiltorical Relation of Expeditions to thofe iflands by 
Alexander Dalrymple, Efq. 


+ Mr. Miller fays he was prefent at killing the hundred and fixth buffaloe, at the grave, of a 
raja, which ceremony they continue for a year after the interment. 
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favorable to the propagation of new opinions arid cuftoms, (as the adop- 
tion of them by no one raja would ferve as authority to others, but the 
contrary) and which is not the cafe where people are united. under one 
~head, whom they look up to as the ftandard of their conduct. This 
was probably the reafon of the complete converfion of the fubjects of 
Menangcabow to Mahometanifm. And laftly, it may be prefumed that 
the idea maintained of the ferocioufnefs of the people, from their practice 
of eating their prifoners, might probably damp the ardor, and reftrain 
the zealous attempts of religious innovators, 
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Kingdom of Acheen—Prifent fate of it's Commerce—Air and 
Vosr-cetatabstonttGovchamont Revcacrs Medes of Pn - 
mg “criminals,” | 


: 


A CHEEN (properly Abie is the only kingdom of Sumatra, that 
ever arrived. to ‘fuch’ a degree, of. political confequence in, the world, 
as to occafion it’s tranfactions becoming the fubjeét of general hiftory. 
But it’s prefent condition is widely different from what it was, W hen by 
it’s power the Portuguefe were expelled from the ifland, and it’s princes 
received embaffies from all the MA potentates of Europe, 


~ It’s fituation occupies the North Weft extreme of the ifland. ‘The ex- 
tent, ftriétly {peaking, reaches no farther, inland, than about forty or 
fifty miles, to the fouth eaft, and now but little farther even on the fea 
Coatt; though formerly it’s king boafted a dominion as, far down as In- 
drapour, and poffefféd complete jurifdigtion at Tico, A place called Car- 
iy, ae. tae diftanc from Bastia Bara river,, forms the boundary on the 
eatt coaft; the principal intermediate towns being Pedeer, Samerlonga, 
and Pafay. On the Weft coaft it extends to Baroos; between which and 
Acheen, lie Tappoos,, Sinkell, Tampat Tooan, Labooan Hadjee, Socfoo, Na- 


labeo, Arigas, and. Dyab. | +4 


The interior inhabitants, from Acheen to Sinkell, are diftinguithed into 
thofe of Allas, Reeab, and Carrow, The Achenefe manners prevail 
among the two former, but the Carrow people refemble the Baftas,. 
whofe country they are divided from-by a chain of mountains. 


Ona river which empties itfelf near the North Weft point, or Acheen 
head, ftands the capital, about two miles from the g#ailoe or mouth, in 
a wide valley, formed like an amphitheatre, by two lofty ranges of 


"© Tris faid, by the eee to haye been fo named from a Species of tree called Aché, peculiar 
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hills. The river is not large, and by emptying itfelf in feveral chan 
nels, is rendered very fhallow at the bar. In the dry monfoon it wil! 
not.admit-boats.of ahy burthen, niuth lefs large-veffels,! which lie with- 
out, in the, road formed. by thé iflands. off the )points; \ Though no lo n- 
ger the great mart of eaftern commodities, it ftill carries.ona.confide- 
rable trade with the natives of that part of the coalt of Indoftan called 
Telinga, who fupply it with the cotton goods of their country, and re- 
ceive in return, gold duft, fapan wood, betel-nut, patch- -leaf,* a little 
pepper, fulphur, camphire, and benjamin, The two. laft are carried 
thither from the ports of Sinkel/ and Tappoos; and the pepper from places 
more to the fouthward, Acheen itfelf not producing any in thefe days, 
nor in much abundance at any former period, though cargoes were of- 
ten taken in from thence. There are employed in this commerce, from 
fix to ten Telinga fnows, of an hundred and fifty or two hundred_tons 
burthen, which arrive annually about Auguft, and fail again in February 
and March. They are not permitted to touch at any places on the 
Eaft or Weft coaft, that are under the king of Acheen’s jurifdiction, 
as he would fuffer both in the profits of the trade, the port. cuftoms, 
and the prefents ufually made on the arrival of veffels, which, in that 
cafe, his dependants would fhare with him. The people of Acheen 
themfelves carry the cloth to thefe markets, after the king’s duties, and 
other advantages have been received, who is, as is ufual with the princes 
in this part of the world, the chief merchant of his capital, and fre- 
quently the monopolizer of it’s trade. There is likewife a thip from Surat 
every. year, and fometimes two, the property of Moor-men there. The 
country is fupplied with Bengal opium, and alfo with iron, and many 
other articles of merchandize, by the European traders. 


Acheen is efteemed, comparatively, healthy, being mare free from 
woods and {wamps than moft other portions of the ifland; and the fevers 
and dyfenteries to which thefe are fuppofed to give occafion, ate there 
faid to be uncommon. But this muft not be too readily credited; for 
he degree of falubrity attending fituations in that climate, from infctu- 
table caufes, is known fo frequently to alter, that a,perfon who has re- 

* This is the pachaubant or coftus Indicus, and called delum by the Malay%s | 
fided 
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fided only two or three years on a fpot, cannot pretend to form a judg~ 
ment; and the natives, from a natural partiality, are always ready to 
extol the healthinefs, as well as other peqnenss advantages of their own 
particular countries, 


_ The foib is light and fertile, oui dd Peeronin befide thofe which I 
have enumerated as:articles of export trade, and a variety of fine fruits; 
are chiefly rice and cotton. There is likewife a little raw filk. procured 
in the country, of -veryinférior quality. Gold duft is colleéted in the 
mountains near Acheen, but the greateft part is brought from the fouthern 
ports of Nalaboo and Soofco.* The fulphur is gathered from a volcano 
mountain in the neighbourhood, which fupplies their own confumption, 
for the manufacture of gunpowder, and admits of a large exportation. 


The Achenefe differ extremely, in their perfons, from the reft of the 
Sumatrans, being, in general, taller, ftouter, and much darker com- 
plexioned. They are by no means, in their prefent ftate, a genuine 


people, but thought,. with great appearance of reafon, to be a mixture 


of Battas, Malays, and Moors from the weft of India. In their difpo- 
fitions they are more a¢tive and induftrious than their neighbours ;. they 
poffefs more penetration and fagacity; have more general knowledge 5. 
and as merchants, they deal upon a more extenfive’and liberal footing. 
But in this latter refpect, I fpeak rather of the traders at a diftance from. 
the capital and their tranfections, than of the conduét obferved, at 
Acbeety. which, according to the temper of the reigning monarchy, is- 
often narrow, extortionary, and oppreflive. Their religion is Maho- 
metanifm, and ‘having: a great number of Mofques and priefts, it’s forms 
and ceremonies are obferved with fome ftriétnefs. 


The appearance of the town, and the nature of the buildings, are 
much the fame as. arefound. in. the generality of Malay bazars ;. except- 

| | ing” 

* Jn the eftimate p- 137, of the quantity of gold exported from the ifland, I did not incline 


_ Acheen, and I underrated the produce of Padang by at leaft one third, not making allowance for 
private traffick. 


* The following AcSrintice: of the appearance of Achetn, bya Jefuit miffionary who touched’ 
there in his way to China in 1693, is fo pi€turefque, and at gic fame time fo juft, that I fhall 
4L make 
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ing that the fuperior wealth of this place, has occafioned the ereétion of 


a greater number of public edifices, but without the remoteft preten- 
fions to magnificence. “The king’s' palace, if ’it deferves: the appellation, 
is a very rude and uncouth piece of archite¢ture, defigned to refift the 
force of an enemy, and furrounded for that purpofe with ‘ftrong walls, 
but without any regular plan, or view to the modern: fyfteny of military 
attack.* The houfes in common are built of bamboos and rough tim- 
ber, and raifed fome feet from the ground, on “account ‘of! the place 
being overflowed in the rainy feafon. | te 


Thofe few arts and manufactures which are known in other parts of 
the ifland, prevail likewife here, and fome of them are carried to more 
perfeétion. A confiderable fabric of a ‘thick fpecies of cotton cloth, 
and of ftuff for the fhort drawers worn both by Malays and Achenefe, 


make no apology for introducing it. ‘ Imaginez yous une forét de cocotiers, de bambous, d’a- 
nanas, de'bagnaniers, au milieu de laquelle pafle une affez belle riviere‘toute couverte de bateaux; 
mettez dans cette forét une nombre incroyable de maifons faites avec de cannes, de rofeaux, des 
ecorces, et difpofez les de telle maniere qu’elles forment tantét des rues, et tantdt des: quartiers ) 


feparés: coupez ces divers quartiers de prairles & de bois: repandez par tout dans cette grand 
forét, autant d’hommes qu'on en voit dans nos villes, lorsqu’elles font bien peuplées ;- vous vous 


formerez lune idée affez julté d’Achen ; et yous conviendrez qu'une ville de ce godt nouveau peut » 
faire plaific a des etrangers qui paffent. Elle me pariut da’bord comme ces payfages fortis de l’i- _ 
magination d’un peintre ou d'un poéte, qui raflamble fous un coup d’ceil, rout ce que la com- 
pagneade plus riant. Tout eft negligé et naturel, champétre and méme un peu fauvage. Quand 
on eft dans la rade, on n’appergoit aucun veftige, ni aucune apparence de ville, parceque des — 
grands arbres qui bordent le rivage en cachent toutes les maifons; mais outre le payfage qui eft 
tes beau, rien n’eft plus agréable que de voir de matin un infiniré de petits bateaux de pécheurs 
qui fortent de la riviere avec le jour, et qui ne renttent que le foir, lorfque le foleil fe cou- 
che. Vous diriez un effain d’abeilles qui reviennent a la cruche chargé du fruit de leur travail.” 


Lettres Edifiantes, Tom. 1, 


~® Near the gate of the palace are feveral pieces-of brafs ordnance of an extraordinary fize; of 
which fome are Portuguefe ; but two in particular, of Englifh make, attract curiofity. They 
were fent by king James the firft to the reigning monarch of Acheen, and have ftill the founder's 
name, and the date, legible upon them. ‘The diameter of the bore of one, is eighteen inches 5 
of the other twenty two or twenty four. Their ftrength however does not appear to be in pro- 
portion to the caliber, nor do they feem in other refpeéts to be of adequate dimenfions. James, 
who abhorred bloodfhed himfelf, was refolved that his prefent should not be the inftrument of it 
tovothers, 
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is eftablifhed, and fupplies an extenfive demand. They weave alfo very 
handfome filk pieces, of a particular form, for that part of the drefs 
which is called by the Malays, cayen farrong; but their filk manufac- 
ture has much decreafed within thefe twelve years, owing, as they fay, 
to an unavoidable failure in the breed of filkworms ; or more probably 
to the decay of induftry amongft them{elves. 


They are expert and bold navigators, and employ a variety of vefiels, 
according to the voyages they have occafion to undertake, and the 
purpofes, either of commerce or war, for which they defign them. 
the river is covered with a multitude of fifhing /ampans or canoes, which 
go to fea with the morning breeze, and return in the afternoon, with 
the fea wind, full laden, 


Having no convenient coins; though moft fpecies of money will be taken 
there ata valuation; they commonly make their payments in gold duft, and 
for that purpofe are all provided with fcales or fmall fteelyards (datchin). 
They carry their gold about them, wrapped up in pieces of bladder 
and often purchafe to fo fmall an amount, as to make ufe of grains of 
paddee, or other feeds, for weights. Their principal ftandard weight 
is the duncall, of one ounce, ten penny weights, and twenty one grains. 
The tale, an imaginary valuation, is one fifth of a buncal of gold; and 
is equal to fixteen mace, which are very {mall gold pieces, of the value 
of fifteen pence each. 


The monarchy is hereditary, and is more or lefs abfolute, in pro- 


Navigation. 


Government, 


portion to the talents of the reigning prince; no other bounds being 


fet to his authority, than the counterbalance or check it meets with, 
from the power of the great vaffals, and difaffection of the commonality, 
But this refiftance is exerted in fo irregular a manner, and with fo little 
view to the public good, that nothing like liberty refults fromit. They 
experience only an alternative of tyranny and anarchy, or the former 
under different fhapes. Many of the other Sumatran people are in the 


poffeffion of a very high degree of freedom, founded upon a rigid at-, 


tachment 
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tachment to their old eftablifhed cuftoms and laws. The king ufually 
maintains a guard of an hundred Sepoys (from the Coromandel. coat) 
about his palace, but pays them indifferently. | 


The grand council of the nation confifts of, the King or Sultan, 
four Oslooballangs, and eight of a lower degree, who fit on his right 
hand; and fixteen cajcorangs, who fit on his left. At the king’s 
feet fits a woman, to whom he makes known. his pleafure; by her 
it is communicated to an Eunuch, who fits next to her, and by him to 
an officer named Cajooran Gondong, who then proclaims it aloud to the 
affembly.. There are alfo prefent two other officers, one of whom has the 
government of the Bazar or market, and the other, the fuperintending 
and carrying into execution th punifhment of criminals, All matters 
relative to commerce and the cuftoms of the port come under the jurif- 
diction of the Shabandar, who performs the ceremony of giving the 
chap ot licenfe for trade ; which is done by lifting a golden hafted creefe 
over the head of the merchant. who arrives, and without which he dares 
not to land his goods. -Prefents, the value of which are become pretty: 
regularly afcertained, are then fent to the king and his officers. If the 
ftranger be in the ftyle of an cmbaffador, the royal elephants are fent 
down to carry him an@fhis letters to the monarch’s prefence, thefe being 
firft delivered into the hands of an eunuch who places them in a filver 
difh, covered with rich filk, on the back of the largft elephant, which 
is provided with a machine (euder) for that purpofe. Within about 
an hundred yards. of an open hall where the king fits, the cavalcade ftops, 
and the embaffador difmounts and makes his obeifance by bending his 
body, and lifting his joined hands to his head. When he enters the 
palace, if an European, he is obliged to take off his fhoes and haying 
made a fecond obeifance, is feated upon.a carpet on the floor, where 
betel is brought to. him, The throne. was fome years ago of ivory and 
- tortoifefhel, and when: the place-was governed by Queens, a. curtain of 
gauze was hung before it, which did not obftruct the audience, but pre- 
vented any perfect view. The ftranger, after fome general difcourfe,, 
is then conduéted to a feperate building where he is entertained. with: 
the delicacies of the country, by the officers of ftate, and in the evening 

returns 
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returns in the manner he came, furrounded by a prodigious number of 
lights. On high days (arce ryab). the king goes in great flate mounted 
on an elephant richly .caparifoned, to the great mofque, preceded by 
his colooballangs ; who are armed nearly in the European manner. 


The country under the immediate jurifdiction of Acheen, is divided 
into three diftricts, named Duo pooloo duo, Duo pooloa leemo, and Duo poc- 
loo anam. Each diftrié is governed by a Paagleemo, and under him, an 
Tinmum and four Pangeechees to each mofque. The country is wonder- 
fully populous, but the computations with which I have been-furnifhed, 
exceed fo far all probability, that I do not venture to infert them. The 
number of mofques in the three diftricts is faid to be, in the firft, five 
- hundred, in the fecond two hundred, and in the third four hundred ; 
. which alfo appears incredible, confidering the {mall extent of territory 
that the whole includes. Could we fuppofe the account juft, we muft 
allow them to be the moft devoted to religion of any people on the face 
of the earth, 


The only or aves tax or impofition the country is fubjeét to, 
for the ufe of the crown, is a Meafure of Rice, annually, from 
each proprietor of land, which they carry in perfon to the court; and 
this can be looked upon only asa token of homage, for they never fail 
to receive from the king, an equivalent in return, of tobacco or fome 
other article. His revenues arife folely from the import and export cuf- 
toms, which Iam informed, » amount to forty catties weight (each being 
eftimated at one pound and a third*) of gold, or about two thoufand 
five hundred pounds fterling, yearly. The Ze/inga merchants pay very 
high duties; in the whole not Jefs than fifteen per cent.. The revenues 
of the nobles, arife from taxes on the different countries under their ree 
fpective jurifdiaions. At Pedeer, a meafure of rice is paid to the feudal 
lord for every meafure of paddee fown, which is about the twentieth part 


* The weight of the catty differs extremely—In fome places, and I beleive at Malacca, it is 
reckoned at 30 oz, 17dwt, a2gr, troy. 
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of the produce of the land. At Nalaboo there is a capitation tax of a 
dollar a year. At various places on the mland. roads, tet are = 
‘collected upon, provifions and spoods which ah 301 » me 


The kings of Acheen poffels a Grant of uh Ai along the fea coaft, 
as far down as Bencoolen, from the fultan of Menangcabow, whofe fupe- 
riority has always been admitted by them, and will be, perhaps, fo long 
as he claims no authority over sca) = exacts neither “Thue, ‘Ror 
homage. 
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Achten Was ever been tetarkable for the feverity with which crimes 
are punifhed by their laws : the fame rigour ftill fubfifts, and there is 
no commutation admitted, as is ‘regularly eftablithed in, the fourhern 
countries, ‘There is great reafon’ however to ‘conclude, that the poor 
alone experience the rod “of juftice 5 ; the ‘nobles being fecure from re- 
tribution ‘in the number of their dependants.” Petty theft is punifhed 
by fufpending the criminal“from a tree, with a gun or heavy weight 
tied to his feet; or by cutting off a finger, a hand, or leg, according 
to the nature of the theft. Many of thefe mutilated, and wretched ob- 
jects: are daily to be feen in the fireets. “Robbery on the highway and 
houfebteaking are - Piinithed by drowning, and afterwards expofing the 
body ona ftake for a few days. If the robbery is committed upon an 
Immum or ‘priett, the facrilege is expiated ‘by. burning the criminal 
alive. “A man who is. ‘convicted OF adultery, is feldom attempted to be 
Tereened by his friends, but” is delivered we to the friends and. relations 
of the injured hufband. Thefe take him’ to fome large plain, and 
forming themfélves in a circle, place him in the middle. A large wea- 
pon called a Gadoobong, is then delivered to him by one of his family, 
and if he can force his way through thofe who furround him, and make 
his efcape, he is not ‘fiable to further profecution ; but it commonly hap- 
pens that he is inftantly cut to pieces, In this cafe his relations bury 
him as they would a dead buffaloe, refufing to admit the corpfe into 
their houfe, or to perform any funeral rites. Would it not be reafon- 

able 
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able to conclude, that the Achenefe, with fo much difcouragement to 
vice, both from law and prejudice, muft prove a moral and virtuous 
peopie? yet all travellers agree in reprefenting them as one of the 
“moft difhoneft and flagitious nations of the eaft; which the hif- 
tory of their government will tend to corroborate. 
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Liflory of the kingdom of Achcen and the countries adjacent, from 
the period of their difcovery % Europeans.*  » 


"THE Portuguefe, under the conduét of Vafco de Gama, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope in the year 1497, and arrived on the coaft of Ma- 
labar in the following year. Thefe people, whom the fpirit of glory, 
commerce, and plunder, led to the moft magnanimous undertakings, 
were not fo entirely engaged by their conquefts on the continent of In- 
doftan, but that they turned their idea to the difcovery of regions yet 
more diftant. They learned from the merchants of Guzerat fome ac- 
count of the riches and importance of Malacca, a great trading city in 
the farther peninfula of India, fuppofed by them the golden Cherfonefus 
of Ptolomey. Intelligence of this was tranfmitted to their enterprizing 
fovereign, Emanuel, who became impreffed with a ftrong defire to avail 
himfelf of the flattering advantages which this celebrated country held 
out to his ambition. He equipped a fleet of four fhips under the com- 
mand of Diogo Lopez Sequeira, which failed from Lifbon on the eighth 
day of April 1508, with orders to explore, and eftablifh connexions in 
thofe eaftern parts of Afia. After touching at Madagafcar, Sequeira 
proceeded to Cochin, where a fhip was added to his fleet, and departing 
from thence on the eighth of September 1509, he made fail towards 
Malacca; but having doubled the extreme promontory of Sumatra (then 
called Tabrobane) he anchored at Pedeer,+- a principal port in that ifland, 


* A regularly connected detail it is impoflible to furnifh from the imperfeét and obfcure ac- 
counts which have been handed down to us of the tranfaétions of this part of the world; but yet 
at will not be-efteemed a labor quite ufelefs and unfatisfa€tory, thus to colle& and arrange in the 
erder of their dates, the many events, more or lef§ detached, which hiftorians and navigators have 
recorded in their writings. ‘4, 

+ Pedeer and Pafay were anciently the places of moft importance in this part of Sumatra. The 
power of the former, which had been predominant, was beginning to decline about the period of 
the Portuguefe difcovery, and that of Pafay to gain theafcendency. De Barros. Mention is 
made of Pedeer by Ludovicus Vartomannus, who wrote fome years previous to this time, and had 
himfelf vifited it. The writers whofe accounts I chiefly follow in this early part of the hiftory, 


are De Barros and Oforius. r 
in 
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in which~he found veffels. from Pegu, Bengal, and other countries. 
The king of:the place, who, like other Mahometan princes, was ftyled 
| Sultan, fent. off a deputation to him, accompariyed with refrefhments, 
by which he excufed, himfelf, ‘on, account of illnefs;. from paying his 
compliments in perfon; affuring him at the fame time that he fhould 
derive much pleafure from the friendfhip and alliance of the Portuguefe, 
whofe fame had reached his ears. Sequeira anfwered this meflage in fuch 
terms, that by confent of the fultan, a monument of their amity was erected 
on the fhore; or more. properly as the token of difcovery and pofleffion 
ufually employed by the European nations, He was received in the 
fame manner at a place called Pafay, lying about twenty leagues farther 
to the eaftward on the fame coaft, and there alfo erected a monument 
or crofs; Having procured. at each of ‘thefe; ports as much pepper as 
could be collected in a fhort time, he haftened to Malacca, where the 
news of his appearance.in thofe feas had anticipated his arrival. | Here 
he was near falling a facrifice to the infidious policy of Mahumad the 
reigning king, to. whom the Portuguefe had been reprefented by the 
Arabian and Perfian: merchants; (and. not very unjuftly) as lawlefs pi- 
rates, who under the pretext of eftablifhing commercial treaties, had, 
at firft by encroachments, and afterwards with rapacious infolence, ruined 
and inflaved the princes who were weak enough to put a confidence in 
them, or to allow them a footing in their dominions. He efcaped the 
fnares that were laid for him, but loft many of his people, and leaving 
others in captivity, he returned to Europe, and gave an account of his 
proceedings t to the king. 


A fleet was fent out, in the year 1510, under Diogo Mendez, to ef- 
tablifh the Portuguefe interefts at, Malacca; but Affonfo d’Alboqureque, 
the governor of their affairs in India, thought proper to detain this 
fquadron onthe coaft of Malabar, until he could proceed thither him- 
felf with a greater force; and accordingly on the fecond of May, rstt, 
he fet fail from Cochin with nineteen fhips'and’ fourteen hundréd mens 
He touched at Pedeer, where he found fome of his countrymen who 
had made their efcape from’ Malacca*in a boat, and fought protection 
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on the Sumatran fhore. They reprefented, that arriving off Pafay, they 
had beewill treated by the natives, who killed one of theit party, and 
obliged them to fly to Pedeer, where they met with hofpitality and kind- 
nels from: the prince, who feemed’ défirous to conciliate the regard of 
their nation, Alboquerque exprefitd himfelf fenfible of this inftance of 
friendfhip, and renewed with the fultan the alliance that had been 
formed by Sequeita. He then proceeded to Pafay, whofe monarch en- 
deavored to exculpate himfelf from the/outrage committed apainit the 
Portuguefe fugitives, and as he could not tarry to take redref$, he con- 
cealed his refentment. In croffing over to Malacca, he fell in with a 
large junk, of country veflel, which he engaged, and attempted to 
board; but the enemy fetting fire to a quantity of inflammable, olea- 
ginous matter, he was deterred from his defign, with a narrow’ efcape 
of the deftruétion of his own! thip. ‘The junk was then battered from 
a diftanct, until forty of her men were killed, when Alboquerque, ad- 
miribg the bravery of the crew, propoféd to them, that if they would 
firike, and acknowledge 'themfelves vaffals of Portugal, he would treat 
them as friends, and take them ‘under his* ‘protection. This offer was 
accepted, andthe valiant defender of the veflel informed the governor, 
that his name was Grinai*, ‘the lawful heir of the kingdom of Pafay ; he 
by whorn it was then ruled being an ufurper, who taking advantage of his 
minority, and his ‘own fituation as regent, had feized the crown: that 
he had niade attempts to affert his rights, but had beén defeated in two 
battles; and.was now proceeding: with: his‘adherents'to Java, fome of 
the princes of which were his relations, and would, ‘he hoped, ‘enable 
him to obtain poffeffion of his throne. Alboquerque promifed to effect it 
for him, and: defired the prince to accompany him to scoop: where 
they jue ae batik Joly 5423 Joeretni | ' fy 


In anes to fave the hes of the. eteeniache peladtelanan and if poffible 
to effect their recovery, he negotiated with the king of Malacca, before 
he ‘proceeded to an smachion the “ee which conduct of his, Geinal 
| | | Woe thee bedi en cibidin 5.4 

conftrued 
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conftrued into fear, and forfaking his new friend, he paffed over in the 
night to the Malay monarch, whofe proteétion he thought of mere con- 
fequence to him. When Alboquerque had fubdued the place, which 
made a vigorous fefiftance, the prince of Pafay, feeing the error of his. 
policy, returned, and threw himfelf at the governor’s feet, acknowledged 
his injurious miftruft, and implored his pardon; which was not denied 
him. He doubted however, it feems, of a fincere reconciliation and 
forgivenefs, and péreciving that no meafures were taking for reftoring 
him to his kingdom, but on the contrary that Alboquerque was prepa- 
ring to leave Malacca with a fmall force, and talked of effe€ting his 
promife when he fhould return from Goa, he took the refolution of 
again attaching himfelf to the fortunes of the conquered monarch, and 
fecretly colleéting his dependents, fled once more from the protection of 
the Portuguefe. He probably was not infenfible that the reigning king 
of Pafay, his adverfary, had for fome time taken abundant pains to pro- 
cure the favor of Alboquerque, dreading the effects of his power, and 
had embraced every opportunity of recommending h mfelf to his friend- 
fhip. An oceafion offered of demonftrating his zeal. Alboquerque on 
his return from Malacca, met with a violent ftorm on the coaft of Su- 
matra, near the point of Timiang, where his thip was. wrecked. Part 
of the crew making a raft were driven to Pafay, where the king treated 
them with kindnefs, and fent them to the coaft of Coromandel, by a 
mefchant fhip. Some years after thefe events, Geinal was enabled by 
his friends to carry a force to Pafay, and obtained the afcendency arse 
but did not long enjoy his power, 


psn the reduction of Malacca, the governor received meflages from: 
feveral of the Sumatran princes, and among the reft from the king of a 
place ¢alled Camper, on the eaftern coaft, who had married a daughter 
of the king of Malacca, but was on ill terms with his father-indaw. He 
defired to become a vaffal of the Portuguefe crown, and to: have leave 
to refide under their jurifdiction. His view was to obtain the impor- 
tant office of Bandara, or chief magiftrate of the Malays, Jately vacant 
by the execution of him who poffeffed it. He fent before him a prefent 
of 
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of lignum aloes and gum lac, the’ produce of his country; but Albo- 
querque fufpecting the honefty of his intentions, and fearing that he 
either afpired to the crown of Malacca, or defigned to entice the mer- 
chants to refort to his own kingdom, refufed to permit his coming, and 
gave the fuperintendance of the natives to a perfon named Nina Che- 
tua, After fome years had elapfed, at the time when Jorge Albo- 
querque was governor of Malacca, this king (4sdallab by name) per- 
fifting in his views, paid him a vifit, and was honorably received. At 
his departure, he had affurances given him of liberty to eftablith him- 
felf at Malacca, if he fhould think proper, and Nina Chetuan was 
fhortly afterwards removed from his office, though no fault was alledged 
againft him. He took the difgrace fo much to heart, that caufing a pile 
to be ereéted before his door, and fetting fire to it, he threw himfelf 
into the flames.* The intention of appointing Abdallah to the office of 
bandara, was quickly rumoured abroad, and coming to the knowledge 
of the king of Bintang, who was driven from Malacca, and now carried 
on a vigorous war againft the Portuguefe, under the command of the 
famous Lacfemanna, he refolved to prevent his arrival there. For this 
purpofe he leagued himfelf with the king of Lingen, a neighbouring 
jfland, and fent out a fleet of feventy armed boats to block up the port 
of Campar. By the valor of a {mall Portuguefe armament, this force 
was overcome in the river of that name, and the king conducted in tri- 
umph to Malacca, where he was invefted in form with the important poft he 
afpired to.’ But this facrifice of his independence proved an unfortunate 
meafure to him; for although he conducted himfelf in fuch a manner 
as fhould have given the ampleft fatisfaction, and appears to have been 
irreproachable in the execution of his truft, yet in the following year 
the king of Bintang found means to infpire the governor with diffi- 
dence of his fidelity, and jealoufy of his power. He was cruelly fen- 
tenced to death, without the fimpleft forms of juftice, and perifhed in 


® This man was nota Mahometan, but one of the unconverted natives of the peninfula, 
who are always diftinguithed from the Malays by the Portuguefe writers. I have fome doubt 
whether the term Ma/ayo is at all applicable to the inland people, or their country. 


the 
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the prefence of an/indignant multitude, whilft he called heaven: to wit- 
nefs his innocence, and direct it’s vengeance againft his interefted :acct- 
fers, This! iniquitous.and impolitic:proeeeding ‘had fuch:an effect: upon 
the minds. icf, the (people, ;that all of any property-or repute, forfook 
the place, execrating the government of ithe Portuguefe. . ‘The confe- 
quences of this general odium reduced them to extreme difficulties. for 
provifions, which the neighbouring countries refufed to fupply them 
with, and but for fome grain at length procured from Siak, swith much 
trouble, the event fade proved fatal to the garrifon. 


armada Dior @ Andrade, in bin ‘way to China, ; sie at Patiy, 


1516. 


inorder to take in pepper. .He found the people of ;the place, as well — 


as the merchants from Bengal, Cambay, andother parts,of india, much 
difcontented | with the meafures then purfaing bythe ,government..ef 
Malacca, which had ftationed,an armed forge tojoblige allveilels to refort 
thither with their merchandize, and take in at that place, as,an empo- 
rium, the cargoes they were ufed to collect in the ftraits. The king, 
notwithftanding, received Andrade well, and confented that the Portu- 
guefe fhould have liberty to -ereét.a fortrefs in his kingdom. 


Extraordinary accounts having been related of certain iflands abound- 
ing in gold, which were reported by the general fame of India, to lie 
off the fouthweft coaft of Sumatra, a fhip and fmall brigantine, under 
the command of Diogo Pacheco, an experienced feaman, were fent in 
order to make the difcovery of them. Having proceeded as far as 
Daya, the brigantine was loft in a gale of wind. Pacheco ftood on to 
Baroos, a place much noted for it’s gold trade, and for gum benjamin 
of a peculiar fcent which the country produced. It was much fré- 
quented by veffels, both from the neighbouring ports in the ifland, 
and from thofe in the Weft of India, whence they were fappliéd with 
cotton cloths. The merchants, terrified at the approach of the Portu- 
guefe, forfook their fhips, and fled precipitately to the fhore. The 
chiefs of the country fent to enquire the motives of his ‘vifit, which he 
informed them were to eftablith friendly connexions, and to give them 
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affurances of unmolefted freedom of trade at the city of Malacca, Re- 
frefhments were then ordered for his fleet, and upon landing he was 
treated with refpeét by the inhabitants, who brought the articles of their 
country to exchange with him for merchandize.. His chief view was 
to obtain information refpecting the fituation and other circumftances of 
the i/bas d’Ouro; but they feemed jealous of imparting it, and at length 
gave him a labored detail of the dangers attending the navigation of the 
feas where they were faid to lie, which was an hundred leagues to the 
foutheaft of Barcos, amidft labyrinths of fhoals and reefs, through 
which it was impoffible to fteer with any but the fmalleft boats. If thefe 
iflands, fo celebrated about this’time, exifted any where but in the re- 
gions of fancy,* they were probably thofe called the Ticoos, to which it 
is poffible that'much gold might be brought from the neighbouring coun- 
try of Menangcabow. Pacheco leaving Baroos, proceeded to the fouth- 
ward, but did not make the wifhed for difcovery.. He reached the 
channel that divides Sumatra from Java, which he éalled the ftrait of 
Polimban, from a city he erroncoufly fuppofed to lie on the Java fhore, 
and’ paffing through this, returned to Malacca by the eaft; being the 
fir European who failed round the ifland of Sumatra. In the following 
year he failed once more in fearch of thefe iflands, which were afterwards 
the object of many fruitlefs voyages ; but touching again at Baroos, 
he met with refiftance there, and es with all his companions. 


Alittle before this time a thi Pp undet the command of Gaf par d’Acotta 
was loft on the ifland of Gamifpola (, poolo Gomez) near. Acheen head, when 
the people from Acheen attacked and plundered the crew, killing many, 
and taking the reft prifoners, A fhip alfo which belonged to Joano de 
Lima was, plundered 1 in the toad, and the Portuguefe which belonged to 
her put: to death. _ Thefe infults, and others committed at Pafay, induced 
the governor of, Malacca, Garcia de Sa, to » difpateh a veillel under Manuel 


f 


at® Linfchoten sak particular mention of having fees them, and giv es _pradical direftions 


for the navigation, but the golden dreams of the Portuguelt were never realized in them. 
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Pacheco, to take fatisfaétion ; which he endeavoured to effect by blocking 
up the ports, and cutting off from the towns all fources of provifion, 
particularly their fifheries. As he eruifed between Acheen and Pafay, 
a boat with five men going to take in frefh water at a river near the 
latter, was nigh being cut off, had not the people, by wonderful efforts 
of valor, overcome the numerous party which attacked them. The ful- 
tan, alarmed for the confequences of this affray, fent immediately to fue 
for reconciliation, offering to make reparation for the lofs of property 
the merchants had fuftained by the licentioufnefS of his people, from 
a participation in whofe crimes he endeavoured to vindicate himfelf. 
The advantage derived from the connexion with this place, induced the 
goverment of Malacca to be fatisfied with his apology, and cargoes of 
pepper and raw filk were fhortly after procured there; the former being 
much wanted for the fhips bound to China. 


Geinal who had fled to the king of Malacca, as before mentioned, 
followed that monarch to the ifland of Bintang, and received one of his 
daughters in marriage. Six or feven years elapfed before the fituation 
of affairs enabled the king to lend him any effectual affiftance, but at 
length fome victories gained over the Portuguefe afforded a proper op- 
portunity, and accordingly a fleet was fitted out, with which Geinal 
failed for Pafay. In order to form a judgment of the tranfactions of 
this kingdom, it muft be underftood, that the people having an idea of 
predeftination, always conceived prefent poffeffion to conftitute right, 
however that poffeffion might have been acquired: but yet they made 
no feruple of depofing and murdering their fovereigns, and juftified 
their acts by this argument; that the fate of concerns fo important as 
the lives of kings, was in the hands of God, whofe vicegerents they were, 
and that if it was notagreeable to him, and the confequence-of his will, 
that they fhould perifh by the daggers of their fubjects, it could not fo 
happen. Thus it appears that their religious ideas were juft ftrong 
enough to banifh from their minds every moral fentiment. The na- 
tural confequence of thefe maxims was, that their kings were merely 
the tyrants of the day; and it is faid that whilft a certain fhip remained 

in 
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in the port, no lefs than two were murdered and a third. fet up bur 
allowance fhould perhaps be made for the medium vitines which \thefe 
accounts have been tranfmitted to us. 


The maternal uncle of Geioal, ovienh on account of his father’s . in- 
firmities, had been. fome time regent, and had deprived him of the fuc- 
ceffion to the throne, was alfo. king of Aru (Rou) a country not far diftant, 
and thus became monarch of both places. The caprices of the Pafay 
people, who fubmitted quietly to his ufurpation, rendered them ere 
long.difcontented. with his government, and being a ftranger they had 
the lefs compunétion ,in putting him to death. Another king was fet 


up in his.room, who foon fell by the hands ,of fome natives of Aru who 


refided at Pafay, in revenge for the affaffination of their countryman. 
A frefh monarch was elected by the people, and in his reign it was that 
Geinal appeared with a force from Bintang, who carrying every thing 
before him, put his rival to death, and took ,poffeffion of the throne. 
The fon.of the deceafed,.a youth of about twelve years of age, made his 
efcape, accompanied by the chief prieft.of the city, named Moulana,* 
and,procured:a conveyance to the weft.of India. Therethey threw them- 
{elves at the feet of the Portuguefe governor, Lopez Sequcira, then en- 
paged in ,an,expedition to the Red Sea, imploring his aid to drive the 


invader from. their country, and to. eftablifh the young prince in his rights, 
who would.thenceforth confider himfelf as. a vaffal of the crown.of Por- 


tugal. . It was urged that Geinal, as being nearly allied to the king of 
Bintang, ;was an avowed enemy to that nation, which he had manifefted 
in :fome recent.outrages committed againft the merchants from Malacca 
who traded at Pafay. Sequeira, partly from compaftion, and partly from 
political motives, refolved ‘to fuccour this prince, and by placing himon 
the throne, eftablith .a firm intereft in the jaffairs of his kingdom. He 
accordingly gave ordersto Jorge Alboquerque, who was then proceeding 
witha ftrong,fleet.towards Malacca, to.take the youth with-him, whole 


* Moana is a.wordl Ggnifying a certain rank of the pricfthood, and has. been miftaken ;for a 
proper names | 


name 
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name was Orfacam;* and after having expelicd Geinal from the fove- 
sane inies to put him in. oti oftites rrevaed il 
When Geinat entered upon the admtniftration of the ‘political con- 
cerns of the kingdom, although he had’ promifed his father-in-law to 
carry on the war in ‘concert with him, yet being apprehenfive of the ef- 
feé&ts of the Portuguefe’ power, he judged it more for his intereft to 
feek'a Heshieslvatiou with ‘them, than to provoke their reféntment, and 
in purfuance of that fyftem, had fo'fat recommended’ himfelf to Gartia 
de Sa, the governor of Malacca; that he'formed a treaty of #liance with. 
him. ‘This was, however, foon’ interrupted, and’ chiefly by the impru- 
dence of a man named Diogo Vaz, who made ufe of fuch’ infulting lan- 
guage tothe king, becaufe he delayed’ payment of ‘a fum of ‘thoney he 
owed him, that the" ‘courtiers, ° feized with indignation, > ‘immediately 
ftabbed*him ‘wi th’ their ctecfes, and the alarm tinhing through the city, 
others of the Poitiiguele wete likewife murdered. The news of this af 
fair Teaching Goa, was an additional’ motive for ths refolution taken of 
dethroning Geinal. rH Sth , 
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Jorge ‘@Atboquerque arrived | at ‘Paty’ in 152 Ty with | prince Orfacamn 
and the inhabitants came off in great numbers to welcome his return. 
The king of Aru had brought thither a confiderable force the preceding 
day, defigning, to take fatisfation for the murder of his relation, the 
uncle of Geinal +, and 1 now propofed to Alboquerque that they thould 
make the attack i in conjunétion 5: who thought proper to decline i it. Geinal, 
although he well knew the intention of the enemy, yet fent a friendly 
meflage to Alboquerque, who in anfwer required him to relinquifh his 
crown in favour of him whom he ftyled the lawful prince. He then 
reprefented to him the injuttice of “attempting to force him from the 


. © Evidently cxiruping, as are moft of the coaiery names and ies which thews 06, ihe. 
Portuguele were not at this period much conv ty oa in the oie: language, 
| An 
t The revolutions at Pafay were fo quick, that when an injury was comm} ed again any fos 
reign power, their forces could never (ake revenge before ahother prinee had aftended the throne. 
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pofieffion of what was his, not only by right of conqueft, but of heredi-° 
tary defcent, as was well known to’ the governor himfelf: that he was: . 
willing to'confider himfelf as the vaflal of the king of Portugal, and to 
grant-every advantage in “point of trade, that they.could expect from the 
adminiftration of his rival: that fince his obtaining the crown he had 
manifefted the utmoft friendfhip to the Portuguefe, for which he ap- 
pealed to thetreaty formed with him by the government of Malacca, and. 
which was not difturbed by any fault that could in juftice be imputed to 
him. » Thefe arguments, like.all others that pafs\-between’ fates which: - 
harbour inimical defigns, had: nor effect. upon Alboguerque, who after 
reconnoitring the ground, .gave orders for the attack., Geinal was now 
fenfible that there was nothing left. for him but-to conquer or die, and. 
refolved to defend himfelf toextremity, in.an intrenchment he had formed. 
at fome diftance from the town of Pafay, where he had never yet ventured. 
tovrefide, as the people were,in general incenfed againft him on account 
of. the deftruction of the Jate king of their choice, For though they were 
ever ready to demolith thofe whom they difliked, yet were they equally 
zealous to facrifice their own lives, in the caufe of thofe whom they 
were attached to The Portuguefé force confifted but of three hun- 
dred. men, yet.fuch was the fuperiority they -pofleffed in war.over the’ 
inhabitants of thefe countries, that they. entirely routed Geinal’ S$ army 
which amounted to three thoufand, with many elephants, although. they. 
fought bravely. , When he fell, they became difpinited, and the people of 
Aru joining on the purfvit, a dreadful flaughter fueceeded, and upwards 
of. two thoufand Sumatrans lay dead, - with the fofs of. only” five or fix 
Europeans ; ; but feveral were wounded, among whom was Alboquerque 
himfelf. 


The next meafure was to place the young prince upon the throne, 
which was performed with much ceremony. Moulana the prieft was 
appointed his" governor, and Nina‘ Cunapam, who in feveral inftances 
Had fhewn a friendfhip for the Portuguefe, was continued in the office 

of Shabandar.~ It was ftipulated* that the prince fhould do homage to 
the-crown”ofs Portugal ;*give a grant’ ofthe - whole. produce: of “pepper 
| of-+ 
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of his country at a certain price; and defray the charges of a fortrefs’ 
which they then prepared to erect in his kingdom, and of which Mi- 
randa d’Azeuedo was appointed captain, with a garrifon of. an hundred 
foldiers, ° The materials were moftly timber, which the ruins of Geinal’s 
intrenchment fupplied them with. After.Alboquerque’s departure, the 


works had nearly fallen’ into the hands of an enemy named. Melique 


Ladil, who called himfelf fultan of Pafay, and made. feveral defultory” 
attacks upon them; but he was at length totally routed, and the for- 
tifications were yagi aie without further moleftation, 

a dees hich failed’ from the weft of India a fhort time after that of 
Alboquerque, under the command of Jorge de Brito, ftopt in the road 
of Acheen, in their way to the Molucca iflands. There was at this 
tifne at Acheen a man of the name of Joano Borba, who fpoke the lan- 
guage of the country, having formerly fled thither from Pafay, at the time’ 
Didgo Vaz was aflafinated. Being afterwards entrufted with the command 
of ‘a trading ‘veflel from Goa, which foundered at fea, he again efcaped 
to this place, with nine men in‘a fmall boat, and was hofpitably received 
by the king, when he learned that the thip had been'deftined to his port. 
Borba came off along with a meffenger fent by the king to welcome the 
commander; and offer him refrefhments for his fleet, and being a man of 


I5.8 


extraordinary loquacity, he gave a defeription to Brito of a- temple in 


the’ country in which was depofited a large quantity of gold: he men- 


tioned likewife that” the king was in poffeffion ’ of the artillery and mer- 


chandize’ of Gafpar. d’Acofta’s veffel, fome time fince wrecked there ; 
and alfo of © ‘the goods faved from a brigantine driven on ‘fhore at Daya, 


in Pacheco’s expedition; as well as of Joano de Lima’s fhip, which 


he had caufed to be cut off. ~ Brito being tempted by the golden prize, 


Which he conc¢ived already in his power, and inflamed by Borba’s repre- — 


fentation of the king’s iniquities, fent a meffage in return, to ‘demand | 
the reftitation of the artillery, fhip, and goods, ‘which had been unlaw- 
fully feized’ © The king replied,’ that if he wanted thofe articles to be 
refunded, he muft make his demand’ to the fea which had fwallowed’ 
shen ip! Brito’atd his captains now refolved to proceed to an ‘attack upon’ 


the — 
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the place, and fo fecure did they make themfelves. of their prey, that 
they refufed permiffion toa fhip lately arrived, and which did not be- 
long to their fquadron, to join them or participate in the profits of 
their adventure. They prepared to land two hundred men in: fmall 
boats; a larger, with a more’ confiderable detachment and their artillery, 
being ordered to follow. About day break they had proceeded half way 
up the river, and came near'to a little fort defigned to defend the paflage, 
where Brito thought it advifable to ftop till the remainder of their force 
fhould join them; but being importuned by his people, he left a party 
of fifty men to facilitate the landing, and advanced to make himfelf 
mafter of the fort, which was readily effeéted. Here he again refolved 
to make his ftand, but by the imprudence of his-enfign, who had drawn 
fome of the party into a fkirmith with the Achenefe, he was forced to 
quit that poft in’ order to fave his. colors which were in danger, At 
this juncture the king appeared at the head of eight hundred or a thou- 
fand men, and fix elephants. A defperate conflict enfued, in which the 
Portuguefe received confiderable injury. Brito fent orders for the party 
he had left to come up, and endeavored to retreat to the fort, but he 
found himfelf forfituated, that it could not be executed without much 
lofs, and. prefently after he received a wound from an arrow through 
‘the cheeks. No. affiftance arriving, it was propofed that they fhould 
retire in the beft manner they could to their boats; but that Brito would 
not confent to, preferring death to flight. Immediately upon this 
lance pierced his thighs, and he fell to the ground. The Portuguefe, 
rendered defperate, renewed the combat with redoubled vigor, all crowd- 
ing to the {pot where their commander lay, but their exertions availed 
them nothing againft fuch unequal force, and they only rufhed on to 
facrifice. Almoft every man was killed, and among thefe were near 
fifty perfons of family, who had embarked as volunteers. Thofe who 
efcaped belonged chiefly to the corps de referve, who did not, or could 
not; come up in time to fuccour their unfortunate companions. . Upon 
this merited defeat, the fquadron immediately weighed anchor, and after 
falling i in with two veffels bound on the difcovery of the ilbas d "Oure,. 
arrived at Pafay, where they found Alboquerque employed in the cons, 
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ftruétion of his fortrefs, and went with him to make an attack on Bin- 
tang. | 


At the time that Malacca fell into the hands of the Portuguefe, Acheen 
and Daya were provinces fubject to Pedeer, and governed by two flaves 
belonging to the fultan of that place, to each of whom he had given a 
niece in marriage, It muft be underftood that flaves are in that country 
on a different footing from thofe in moft other parts of the world, and 
ufually treated as children of the family. It frequently happened alfo 
that men of good birth, finding it neceffary to obtain the protection of. 
fome perfon in power, became voluntary flaves for this purpofe. The 
nobles, being proud of the fervice of fuch dependents, encouraged the 
practice by treating them with a degree of refpeét, and in many in- 
{tances they made them their heirs.* A flave of this defcription who 
held the government of Acheen, had two fons, the elder of whom 
was named Raja Abrabam, and the younger Raja Lella, and were brought 
up inthe houfe of their mafter. The father being old was recalled 
from his poft, but on account of his faithful fervices, the fultan gave 
the fucceffion to his eldeft fon, who appears to have been a youth of an 
ambitious and very fanguinary temper. A jealoufy had taken place 
between him and the chief of Daya, whilft they were together at Pe- 
deer, and as foon as he came into power he refolved to feek revenge, 
and with that view entered in a holtile manner the diftrict of his rival. 
When the fultan interpofed, it not only added fuel to his refentment, 
but infpired him with hatred towards his mafter, and he fhewed his dif- 
refpect by refufing to deliver up omthe requifition of the fultan, cer- 
tain Portuguefe. prifoners taken from a veflel loft at Poolo Gomez, and 
which he afterwards complied, with at the interceffion of the Shabane 
dar of Pafay. This conduct manifefting an intention of entirely throw- 
ing off his allegiance, his father endeavored to recall him toa fenfe 
of his duty, by reprefenting the obligations in which the family were 


* The fame cuftom prevails at Acheen to this day. Thefe flaves who are often Moors from 
_the Weft of India, trade for their malters, and have a certain proportion of the profits, refiding 
in a feparate quarter of the city. 
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indebted to the fultan, and the relationthip which. fo nearly connected 
them. But fo far was this admonition from producing any good effect, 
that he took offence at his father’s prefumption, and ordered him to be 
confined in acage, where he died, , Irritated by thefe acts, the fultam re- 
folved to proceed to extremities againft him; but by means of the plun- 
dex of fome Portuguefe veffels,.as before related, and the recent defeat 
of Brito’s patty, he became fo {trong in artillery and ammunition, and 
fo much elated with fuccefs, that he fet his mafter at defiance, and pre- 
pared to defend himfelf.. His force proved fuperior to that. of Pedeer, 
and in the end he obliged the fultan to fly for refuge and affiftance to. the 
European fortrefs at Pafay, accompanied by his nephew the chief nt 
Daya, who was alfo forced from his pofleffions. 


Abraham had for fome time infefted the Portuguefé. by fending out 
parties againft them, both by fea and land; but thefe being always baf- 
fled in. their attempts with much lofs, he began to conceive a violent 
antipathy againft that nation, which he ever after indulged to excefs, 
He got poffeffion of the city of Pedeer by bribing the principal officers ; 
a mode of warfare that he often found fuccefsful, and feldom neglected 
to attempt. Thefe he made to write a letter to their mafter couched in 
artfulterms, in which they requefted he would come to: their affiftance 
with a body of Portugeufe, as the only chance of repelling the enemy 
by whom they pretended to be invefted. The fultam thewed: this letter 
to André Henriquez, then governor of the fort, who thinking it a good 
opportunity to chaftife the Achenefe, fent by fea a detachment of cighty 
Europeans and two hundred Malays under the command of his brother 
Manuel, whilft the fultan marched over land with a thoufand men, and 
fifteen elephants, to the relief of the place. They: arrived at Pedeer in 
the night, but being fecretly informed that Abraham was .mafter of the 
city, and that the demand for fuccour was a ftratagem, they endeavoured 
to make their retreat; which the land troops effected,» but before the 
tide would enable the Portugeufe to get their boats afloat, they were 
attacked by Abraham’s people, who killed Manuel and thirty five of his 
men. | ' 

Henriquez 
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Henriquez perceiving his fituation at Pafay was becoming critical, 
not only from the force of the enemy, but the ficklinefs of his garrifon, 
and the. want of provifions, which the country people now witheld from 
them, difcontinuing the fairs that they were ufed to keep three times in 
the week, difpatched advices'to the governor of India,’ demanding im- 
mediate fuccours, and alfo fent to requeft affiftance of the king of Aru, 
who had always: proved the ftedfaft friend of Malacca, and who, though 
not wealthy, becaufe his country was not a place’ of trade, was yet one 
of the moft powerful princes in thofe. parts.) ‘The king expreffed his 
joy inhaving an opportunity of ferving his allies, and promifed his ut- 
moft aid; not only from, friendfhip to them, but indignation againit 
Abraham, whom he regarded’as a rebellious flave. A fupply of ftores 
at length arrived from, India, under the:charge of \Lopo d’Azucdo, who 
had orders to relieve Hentiquez in the command; bur difputes having 
arifen between them, and chiefly on the fubject of certain works which 
the fhabandar of Pafay had been permitted to ere€t adjoining to the 
fortrefs, d’Azuedo, to avoid coming to an/open rupture, departed for 
Malacca. Abraham having found means. to corrupt the honefty of this 
fhabandar, who had received his office from Alboquerque, gained in-~ 
telligence through him of all that pafled. This treafon it is fuppofed 
he would not have yielded to, but for the defperate fituation of affairs, 
The country of Pafay was now entirely in fubjeétion to the Achenefe, 
and nothing remained unconquered but the capital; whilft the gartifon 
was diftracted with internal divifions. 


After the acquifition of Pedeer, Abraham thought it neceflary to re- 
main there. fome time in order to confirm his authority, and fent’ his 
brother Raja Lella with a large army to reduce the territories of Pafay, 
which he effected in. the courfe of three months, and with the more fa- 
cility, becaufe that all the principal nobility had fallen in the ation 
with Geinal. He fixed his camp within half league of the city, and 
gave notice to Abrahani of the ftate in which miatters were, who fpeedily 
joined. him, being anxious to render himfelf mafter of the place, before 
the promifed fuccours from the king of Aru could arrive. His firft ftep 


was 
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was to iffue a proclamation, giving notice to the people of the town, that 
whoever fhould fubmit to his ‘authority within fix days, fhould have theif 
lives, families, and properties fecured to them, but’that all others muft 
expect to feel the punifhment. of their obftinacy.’| ‘This had” the effeét 
he looked for, the greater part of the inhabitants coming over to his 
camp. Hethen commenced: his military operations, and in the third 
attack got poffeffion of the town of Pafay, after much flaughter; thofe 
who efcaped his) fury taking fhelter in the neighbouring mountains and 
thick woods. He fent a meflage to the commander of the fortrefS, re- 
quiring him to abandon it, and to deliver into his hands the kings of 
Pedeer and Daya, to whom they had given protection. ’ Henriquez re- 
turned a fpirited anfwer to this fummons, but being fickly at the time’; 
at beft of an unfteady difpofition; and too much attached to his trading 
concerns, for a foldier, he refolved to relinquifh the command to his re- 
lation Aires Coelho, and take paflage for the Weft of India. 


_ He had not advanced farther on his voyage than the point of Pedeer, 
wlen he fell in with ‘two Portuguefe fhips bound to the Moluccas, the’ 
captains of which he made acquainted with the fituation of ‘the garri- 
fon, and they immediately proceeded to its relief. | Arriving in the night 
they heard great firing of cannon, and learned next morning that the 
Achenefe had ‘made a furious affault, in hopes of carrying the fortrefs, 
before the fhips, which were defcried at a diftance, could throw fuccours - 
into it. They had maftered fome ofthe outworks, and the garrifon 
reprefented that it was impoffible for them to fupport fuch another 


* fhock, without aid from the veffels.. The captains, with as much force 


as could be. fpared, entered the fort, and a fally was fhortly afterwards 
refolved on and executed, in which the befiegers fuftained much damage. 
Every effort was likewife employed, to repair the’ Breaches, and ftop up 
the mines that had Leen made by the; enemy “in order'to effeét’a paflage 
into the place. Abraham mow ‘attempted to draw then? into a fnare by 
removing his camp to a diftance,) and: making a‘fhow of abandoning his 
enterprize 3, but this ftratagem ‘proved ineffectual. Reflecting then 
with ‘indignation, that. his,owm, force confifted of fifteen thoufand mens 

whilft 
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whilft that of the Europeans did not exceed three hundred and fifty, 
many of whom were fick and wounded, and others worn out with 
the fatigue of continual duty; intelligence. whereof was fur- 
nifhed him ; he refolved once more to return to thé fiege, and make a 
general’ affault upon all parts of the fortification at once. Two hours 
before day break he caufed the place to be furrounded with eight thou- 
fand men, who approached in perfect filence. The night time was 
preferred by thofe people for making their attacks, as being then mott 
fecure from the effect of fire arms, and they alfo generally chofea time 
of rain, when the powder would not burn. As foon as they found 
themfelves perceived, they fet up a hideous fhout, and fixing their fcaling 
ladders, made of bamboo and wonderfully light, to the number of fix 
hundred, they attempted to force their way through the embrafures for 
the guns; but after-a ftrenuous conteft they were at length repulfed. 
Seven elephants .were driven with violence againft the paling of one of 
the baftions, which gave way before them like a hedge, and overfet all 
the men whowere on it. Javelins and pikes thefe enormous beafts made 
no account of, but upon fetting fire to powder under their trunks, they 
drew back with precipitation, in fpite of all the efforts of their drivers ; 
overthrew theirown people; and flying to the diftance of feveral miles, 
could not again be brought into the lines. The Achenefe upon re- 
ceiving this check thought to take revenge, by fetting fire to fome vef- 
fels that were in the dock yard; but this proved an unfortunate meafure 
to them, for by the light which it occafioned, the garrifon were enabled 
to point their guns, and did abundant execution, 


Henriquez, after beating fome time againft a contrary wind, put back 
to Pafay, and coming on fhore the day after this conflict, refumed his 
command. A council was foon after held, to determine what meafures 
were fitteft to be purfued in the prefent fituation of affairs, and taking 
into their confidération that no further affiftance could be expected from 
the Weft of India in lefs than fix months; that the garrifon was fickly, 

and provifions fhort, it was refolved, by a majority of votes, to abandon 
the place, and meafures were taken accordingly. In order to conceal 
4R ° their 
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their intentions from the enemy, they ordered fuch of the artillery and 
ftores as could be removed. conveniently, to be; packed up in the form 
of merchandize, and then thipped .off. ), Ayparty was deft, to fet fire to 
the buildings, and trains of powder were fo difpofed as to lead to the 
larger cannon, which they over charged, that they might burft-as foon 
as heated. But this was not effectually executed, and the pieces moftly 
fell into the hands of the Achenefe, who upon the firft alarm of the 
evacuation, rufhed in, extinguifhed the flames, and turned upon the 
Portuguefe their own. artillery, many of whom were killed in the water, 
as they hurried to get into their boats. They now loft as much credit 
by this ill conducted retreat, as they had acquired by their gallant de- 
fence, and were infulted by the reproachful fhouts of the enemy ; whofe 
power was greatly encreafed by this acquifition of military flores, and of 
which .they often feverely experienced the effects. To render their 
difgrace more ftriking, it happened that as they failed out of the harbour, 
they met thirty boats laden with provifions for their ufe from the king 
of Aru, who was himfelf on his march overland with four thoufand men : 
and when they arrived at Malacca they found troops and ftores embarked 
there for their relief. The unfortunate -princes who had fought an 
afylum with them, now joined in their flight; the fultan of Pafay pro- 
ceeded. to Malacca, and the fultan of Pedeer, and chief of Daya took re- 
fuge with the king of Aru. 


» ‘Raja Narra king of Indergeree, in conjunétion with a force from Bin- 
tang, attacked the king of a neighbouring ifland called Lingen, who 
was in friendfhip with the Portuguefe. A meflage which paffed on this 
occafion gives a jult idea of the ftyle and mannefs of this people. Upon 
their acquainting the king of Lingen, in their fummons of furrender, 


that they had lately overcome the fleet of Malacca, he replied that his 


intelligence informed him of ‘the contrary; that he had juft madea 
feflival and killed fifty goats to celebrate one defeat “which ‘they had 
received, and hoped foon to kill.an hundred, in order to celebrate a 
fecond. His expectations were fulfilled, or rather anticipated, for ‘the 
Portuguefe having a knowledge of the king of Indergeree’s defign, fent 
| . out 
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outa {mall fleet which routed the combined force; before that the king 
of Lingen was. acquainted with their arrival; his capital being fituated 
high up.on the river.. Jn the next year, at the conqueft of Bintang, this 
HINGv unfolicited, fent affiftance to his European allies. * 


However well founded the accounts may have been which the Por- 
tuguefe have given. us.of the crueltics committed againft their people 
by the king of Acheen, the barbarity does not appear to have been only 
on.one fide. Francifco de Mello being fent in an armed veffel with 
difpatches to. Goa, met, near Acheen head, with a fhip of that nation 
juft arrived from Mecca, and fuppofed to be richly laden. As fhe had 
on board three hundred Achenefe and forty Arabs, he dared not venture 
to board her, but battered her at a) diftance, when fuddenly ‘the filled 
and funk, to the extreme difappointment of the Portuguefe, who thereby 
loft their prize; but they wreaked their vengeance on the ‘unfortunate 


crew, as they endeavoured to fave themfelves by fwimming, and boaft ” 


that they did not fuffer a man to efcape. Opportunities of retaliation 
_ foon offered. » 


Simano de Soufa going witha reinforcement to the Moluccas. from 
Cochin, was overtaken in the bay.by a violent ftorm, which forced him 
to ftow many of his guns in the hold; and having loft feveral of his men 
through fatigue, he. made for the neareft port he could take fhelter in, 
which, proved to be Acheen. The king having the deftruction of the 
Portuguefe at heart, and refolving if poflible to feize their veffel, fent off 
ameflage to De Soufa recommending his ftanding in clofer -to the fhore, 
where he would have more fhelter from the gale which ftill continued, and 
lie more conveniently for getting off water and provifions; at the fame 
time inviting him to land, This artifice not fucceeding, he ordered out 
the next moroing a thoufand men in twenty boats, who at firft pretended 
that they werecome to affift in mooring the fhip; but the captain, aware 
of their hoftile defign, fired amongft them, when a fierce engagement 


4 Barroos, .Caftanheda, : O » Diogo do Copto. 
took 
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took place, ’i in which the Achenefe ‘were ‘repulfed with great flaughter, 
‘but'noe until ‘they! had’ deftroyed’ forty of the Portuguefe. The king 
entaged at this difappointment, ordered a fecond attack, ‘threatening to 
have his admiral trampled to death by elephants if he failed of fuccefs. 
A boat was fent ahead of this fleet with a fignal of peace, and affurances 
to De Soufa, that the king, as foon as he was made acquainted with the 
injury that had been comniitted, had caufed the perpetrators’ ‘of it to be 
punifhed, and now once more’ requefted him to come on fhore and truft 
to his honor. This propofal fome of the crew were inclined that he 
fhould accept, but being animated bya {peech that he made to them, 
it was refolved that they fhould die with arms in their hands, 1n pre- 
ference to a difgraceful and hazardous fubmiffion. ‘The combat was 
therefore renewed, with extreme fury on the one fide, and uncommon 
efforts of courage on the other, and the affailants were a fecond time re- 
‘pulfed; but one of thofe who had boarded the veflel and afterwards 
“made his efcape, reprefented to the Achenefe the reduced and helplefs 
fituation of their enemy, and frefh fupplies coming off, they were en- 
courged to return to the attack. De Soufa and his people were at length 
almoft all cut to peices, and thofe, who furvived, being defpe- 
rately wounded, were overpowered, ‘and led prifoners to ‘the king, whio 
unexpectedly treated them with extraordinary kindnefs, in order to: cover 
the defigns he harboured, and pretended to lament the fate of their 
brave commander. He direéted them to fix upon one of their compa* 
nions, who fhould go in his name to the governor of Malacca, to defire » 
hé would immediately fend to take poffeffion of the thip, which he 
meant to reftore, as well as to liberate them. He hoped by thisartifice 
to draw more of the Portuguefe into his power, and at the fame time 
to effect a purpofe of a political nature. “A war’ had recently broke out 
between him and the king of Aru, the’ latter of whom had deputed - 
embaffadors to Malacca, to folicit affiftance, in return for his former 
fervices ; and which was readily promifed to him. It was highly the 
intereft of Abraham to prevent this jun@tioh, and therefore, though de- 
termined to relax nothing from his plans of revenge, he haftened to dif- 


patch Antonio’ Caldeita, one of the captives,’ with propofals of accom- 
modation 
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modation and alliance, offering to reftore not only this veffel, but alfo 
the artillery which he had taken at Pafay. Thefe terms appeared to the 
governor too advantageous to be rejected. Conceiving a favorable idea 
of the king’s intentions, from the confidence which Caldeira, who was 
deceived by the humanity fhewn to the wounded captives, appeared to 
to place in his fincerity, he became deaf to the reprefentations- that were 
made to him by more experienced perfons, of Abraham’s infidious cha- 
racter. Ameflage was fent back agreeing to accept his friendfhip on 
the propofed conditions, and engaging to withold the promifed fuccours 
from the king of Aru, Caldeira, in his way to Acheen, touched at an 
ifland where he was cut off, with thofe who accompanied him. The 
embafladors from Aru being acquainted with this breach of faith, reti- 
ted in great difguft, and the king, incenfed at the ingratitude fhewn him, 
concluded a peace with Acheen ; but not till after an engagement between - 
their fleets had taken place, in. which the victory remained undecided. 


In order that he might learn the caufes of the obfcurity in which his 
negotiations. with Malacca refted, Abraham difpatched a fecret meflen- 
ger to Senaia Raja, Bandara of that city, with whom he held a corref-- 
pondence; defiring alfo to be informed of the ftrength of the garrifon.. 
Hearing in anfwer, that the governor newly arrived was inclined to 
think favorably of him, he immediately fent an ambaflador to,wait on 
him, with affurances of his pacific and friendly difpofition ;. who returned 
in company with perfons empowered on the governor’s part,. to negotiate 
_ atreaty of commerce.» Thefe, on their arrival:at Acheen,. were loaded 
with favors and coftly prefents; the news of whicli quickly flew to 
Malacca; and the bufinefs they came on being adjufted, they were fuffer- 
ed to depart; but they had not fajled far before they were overtaken by 
boats fent after them, and were fiript, and murdered... The governor» 
who had heard of their fetting out, concluded they were loft by accident. 
Intelligence.of this miftaken opinion was tranfmitted to Abraham, who 
thereupon had the audacity to requeft that he might be honored with 
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the prefence of fome Portuguefe of rank and confequence in his capital, 
to ratify in a becoming manner the articles that had been drawn up, as 
he ardently wifhed, to fee that nation trafficking freely:in his dominions, 
The deluded governor, in compliance with this requeft, adopted the re- 
folution of fending thither a large fhip, under the command of Manuel 
Pacheco, with a rich cargo, the property of himfelf and feveral mer- 
chants of Malacca, who themfelves embarked, with the idea of making 
extraordinary profits. Senaia conveyed notice of this preparation to 
Acheen, informing the king at the fame time, that if he could make him- 
felf mafter of this veffel, Malacca muft fall an eafy prey to him, asthe 
place was weakened of half its force for the equipment. When Pacheco 
approached the harbour he was furrounded by a great number of boats, 
and. fome of the people began to fufpect treachery, but fo ftrongly did 
the fpirit of delufion prevail in this bufinefs, that they could not per- 
fuade the captain to put himfelf-on his guard. He foon had reafon to 
repent his credulity. Perceiving an arrow pafs clofe by him, he haften- 
ed to put on his coat-of mail, when a fecond pierced his neck, and he 
foon expired. The -veffel then became an eafy prey, and the people 
being made prifoners, were fhortly afterwards maflacred by the king’s 
order, along with the unfortunate remnant of De Soufa’s crew, fo long 
flattered with the hopes of releafe. By this capture Abraham was fup- 
pofed to have remained in poffeffion of more artillery than was left in 
Malacca, and he immediately fitted out a fleet to take advantage of it’s 
expofed fiate. The pride of fuccefs caufing him to imagine it already in 
his power, he fent a taunting meflage to the governor, in which he 
thanked him for the late inftances of his liberality, and let him know he 
Should trouble him for the remainder of his naval force. 


Senaia had promifed to put the citadel into his hands, and this had 
certainly been executed but for an accident that difcovered his treafon- 
able defigns. The crews of fome veffels of Abraham's fleet, landed on 
a part of the coaft not far from the city, where they were well entertain- 
ed by the natives, and in the opennefs of conviviality, related the tranf- 
actions which had lately paffed at Acheen, the correfpondence of Senaia, 

and 
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and the fcheme that was laid for rifing on the Pottuguefe when they 
fhould be at church, murdering them, and feizing the fortrefs.  Intel- 
ligence of this was reported with {peed to the governor, who had Senaia 
inftantly apprehended and executed. This punifhment ferved to in- 
timidate thofe among the inhabitants who were engaged in the confpiracy 
and difconcerted the plans of the king of Acheen.,‘ 


Thefe appear to be the laft tranfactions of Abraham’s reign, of which 
any mention is made by hiftorians. The:time of his death is not fatis- 
factorily afcertained, but; it is faid that he ‘was difpatched with poifon 
given him by his wife, who was fifter to the chief of Daya, in revenge 
for the injuries her brother had fuftained at; his) hand.* 

He was fucceeded by one: who ftyled himfelf Siry Sultan Alradin,+- 
king of “Acheen, Baroos, Pedeer,Pafay, Daya,,and Batta, prince. of 
the land ‘of the two feas, and of the mines of Menangcabow. Nothing 
is recorded of his reign until the year 1537, in which he twice attacked 
Malacca. © The firft time: he fent an army of three thoufand men, who 
landed near the'city by night, wnperceived’ of \the Portuguefe, and hav- 
ing committed fome ravages in the fuburbs, were advancing, to the 
bridge, when the governor, Eftavano de Gama, fallied out with a party 
and obliged them to retreat for fhelter to the woods, Here they defended 
themfelves’ during the next day, but onthe following night they re-em- 
barked, with the lofs:of-five hundred:men. | A few months afterwards 
the king had the place invefted)with a larger force ; but in the interval 
the works had been repaired and ftrengthened, and after three days 
ineffe€tual attempt, the Achenefe were again conftrained to retire.? 
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* De Barros places his death in 1528, but the accounts of the tranfaétions of the following 
year contradiét that date. Probably thie event took place in 1529 or 1530. 

+ Radin is aname often found amongft the Malays, to which the Arabic particle is here pre« 
fixed, I , 
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In the 1539 we find Alradin engaged in a war with his neighbour a 
king of Batta, named Angee Siry Timor raja. The caufe of their quarrel 
was the latter’s refufing to become a Mahometan at the requifition of 
the former. A battle was fought in which the. Achenefe monarch was 
worfted, and peace was concluded.on the condition of his paying a cer- 
tain fum of gold to the: victor; but a fupply of three hundred Arab 
troops, with a quantity of ftores, arriving at this time, he did not he- 
fitate to break the treaty, and falling upon fome towns belonging to the 
Batta king, he put to death three .of his fons and a number, of his 
principal warriors. Irritated by this treachery, Timor raja made a vow 
not to tafte fruit or falt, till he thould have revenge. He raifed an 
army of fifteen thoufand men, feven thoufand of which were auxi- 
liaries from the countries of Menangcabow, Indergeree, Jambee, Lufon, 
and Borneo, and fént a requeft to the-governor of Malacca for aid, who 
furnifhed him with arms and ammunition; ‘as againft a common enemys 
With this force, and forty elephants, he marched towards Acheen, and 
not far from that place encountered ‘his adverfary, when a bloody, engage- 
ment ‘enfued, in the event of which Alradin was obliged to retire, after 
lofing fifteen hundred of his men, among whom were faid to bean 
hundred and fixty Turks, with: two hundred: Saracens, Malabars, and 
Abyffinians. The Batta king purfued him tothe city, which he contis 
nued to befiege during three. and twenty days; but loing many of his 
people, and hearing that a fleen was off the. port, in which. was, an 
army of Acheen returning from-an expedition: againit the king. of' Siam, 
he thought it prudent to make avhafty: retreat to his). own country, whepe 
he aprivedt on the fifth day 1° | }. bad zaliovn 


In the latter end of the fame year a meffenger arrived at Malacca from 
the king of Aru, to folicit fuccours againft the king of Acheen, who 
was preparing a powerful. force to, invade his dominions, in order that 
by pofleffing this kingdom, which lay oppofite to Malacca, he might the 


- more conveniently profeeute his defigns againft that city, which was 
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ever his chief object. Owing to the divided ftate of the Portuguele 
government at that juncture, the meffenger returned with an unfatisfac- 
tory anfwer, but a fenfe of their intereft induced them afterwards to 
order a veffel laden with ftores to proceed to the relief of Aru; where 
the Acheen ficet foon appeared, confifting of an hundred and fixty fail, 
of which fifteen were large veffels. In thefe were embarked feventcen 
thoufand men, of whom twelve thoufand were military, and among 
them four thoufand foreigners. The whole was commanded by Heredin 
Mahomet, who had married the king’s fifter, and was his governor of 
Baroos. Whilft thefe entered the river Panetican, the king of Aru was 
employed in fortifying himfelf on fhore, with fix thoufand of his fub- 
jets. For fix days the enemy battered the town from their veffels, and 
then landed with twelve large pieces of artillery. Having demolithed 
the outer forts, they gavea general affault; but the befieged fuftained 
it with fo much refolution, and exerted themfelves fo effe€tually, that 
they repulfed the affailants, and killed the leader, an Abyffinian, who 
had arrived from Judda but a month before, to confirm a league made 
by the Baffa of Cairo, on behalf of the Grand Signior, with the king 
of Acheen. But in the end the place was taken, and the brave king of 
Aru killed, owing to the treachery of one of his own captains, whom 
the Achenefe had corrupted. The commander, from being governor, 
was made fultan of Baroos for this eminent fervice. 


‘Inche Seenee, the queen of the deceafed monarch, having retired to 


1540. 


the woods before the fiege, now infefted the Achenefe garrifon with ~ 


many irregular attacks, but at length, upon the fetting in of the rains, 
fhe was neceffitated to quit the country, and embarking her people in 
fuch boats as fhe could procure, paffed over to Malacca, in order to 
fue for aid to recover her hufband’s kingdom. Here fhe attended in vain 
for five months, and then departed, to implore of the king of Ocjong- 
tana (formerly of Bintang) that affiftance which the Portuguefe denied 
her. This prince had compaffion for her fituation, and in order to fur- 
nifh a pretext for demanding the reftitution of Aru, he took her to 
wife. After a letter had paffed between him and the king of Acheen; 
| Oy in 
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in which the latter told him'he could perceive he had written from the 
table of his nuptials, amidft drunken counfellors; he fitted outa fleet, 
under the command of the great Lacfemanna,* which retook Aru, and 
put the garrifon, which confifted of fourteen hundred men, to thefword, 
This was no fooner effected than a powerful fleet. arrived from Acheen 


to fuccour the place, commanded by Heredin Mahomet, whom his maf- 


ter thought invincible. A defperate engagement took.,place in the 
tiver. The advantage wasa long time doubtful, until Heredin fell by 
acannon fhot. His captains, difconcerted by this accident, endeavored 
to fhelter the fhips, by getting round a neighbouring point of ‘land, but 
the violence of the current forced them out to fea, and entirely difperfed 
them, by which means all but a few fell into the hands of Lacfemanna; 
Fourteen veffels that efcaped, carried the news of this defeat to the king 
of Acheen, who ordered that the heads of the captains fhould be ftruck 
off, and that the foldiers fhould ever afterwards be drefled in women’s 
apparel, In the year 1547 he fitted out a fleet againft Malacca, where 


a defcent was made, but contented with fome trifling plunder, the army 


re-embarked, and the’veflels proceeded to the river of Parles on the 


Malayan coaft: Hither they were followed by a Portuguefe f{quadron, 


which attacked and defeated a divifion of the fleet, at the mouth of 
the river. This victory was rendered famous, not fo much by the valor 
of the combatants, as by a revelation which was made from heaven to 
the miffionary Francifco Xavier, of the time and circumftances of it, 
and which he announced to the garrifon, at a moment when the ap- 
proach of a powerful invader from another quarter, had caufed much 
alarm and apprehenfion among themé 

Aru continued in the poffeffion of the king of Oojong-tana until the 
year 1564, when it was retaken by the Achenefe, who fell upon it by 

* This famous warrior, whofe renown ftill lives in tradition amongft the Malays, fought the 
Poruguefe during a period of forty years, and though often defeated fill fhewed himfelf fu- 
perior to his fortune, He died in battle in the year 1g50. 
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furprize, and committed great» flaughter, putting the king and all his 
family: to death:'» The eldeft fon’ of|-the king’ of Acheer was placed in 
the government, who fell, aswe fhall prefently see at the fege of Mae 
lacca.§ jg 
_. The -weftern powers of India having formed a league for the purpofe 
of extirpating the: Portuguefe,, the king of Acheen was. invited to. ac- 
cede to.it, and in.conformity with the engagements by which the refpec- 
tive parties were bound, he prepared to attack them in Malacca, and 
carried thither a numerous ‘fleet, in which were fifteen thoufand people 
of his own fubjeéts.and four hundred Turks, with two hundred pieces 
of artillery of different fizes. In order to amufe the enemy, he gave 
out that his force. was. deftined againft Java, and fent a letter, accompa- 
nied with a prefent of ,arcreefe, to the governor, profefling flrong fen- 
timents of friendfhip. A perfon whom he turned on thore with marks 
of ignominy, being fufpected. fora fpy, was taken up, and being put 
to the torture, confefled that he was employed by the Grand Signior and 
king of Acheen, to poifon the principal officers of the place, and to fet 
fire to their magazine. He was put to death, and his mutilated carcafe 
was fent off to the. king, . This was the fignal for hoftilities. He im- 
mediately landed with all his men, and commenced a regular fiege. Sal- 
lies were made with various fuccefs, and very unequal numbers. In 
one of thefe the chief of Aru, the king’s eldeft fon, was killed. In an- 
other the Portuguefe were defeated and loft many officers, A variety of 
ftratagems were employed to work upon the fears, and fhake the fidelity 
of the inhabitants of the town. A general affault was given, in which, 
after vaft efforts of courage, and imminent rifk of deftru@tion, the be- 
fieged remained victorious. The king feeing all his attempts fruitlefs, 
at length departed, having loft three thoufand men before the walls, be- 
fide about five hundred .who were faid to have died of their wounds 
on the paflage. The king of Oojong-tana who arrived with a fleet 
to the affiftance of the place, found the fea for a long diftance covered 
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v 
with dead bodies.. This was efteemed one of the moft defperate and 
honorable fieges.the Portuguefe experienced in India, their whole force 
confifting of but fifteen hundred men, of whom no more than two bud- 
dred were Europeans." 


In. the following year a veffel from Acheen bound to Java, with em- 
baffadors on board to the queen of Japara, in whom the king wifhed to 
raife up a new enemy againft the Portuguefe, was met in the ftraits by 
a veflel from Malacca, who took her and put all the people to the 
fword. It appears to have been a maxim in théfe wars never’ to give 
quarter to an enemy, whether refifting or fubmitting. In 15609 a fingle 
fhip, commanded by Lopez Carrafco, pafling near Acheen, fell in with 
a fleet coming out of that’ port, confifting of twenty’ large gallies, and 
an hundred and eighty other veffels, commanded by the king in perfon, 
and fuppofed to be defigned againft Malacca. The fituation of the Por- 
tuguefe was defperate. They could not expect to efcape, and therefore 
refolved to die like men. During three days they fuftained a continual 
attack, when after having by in¢redible exértions, deftroyed forty of 
the enemy’s veflels, and being themfelves reduced ‘to the ftate of a wreck, 
a fecond fhip appeared in fight. The king perceiving this, retired into 
the harbour with his fhattered forces. 


It is difficult to determine which of the two is the more aftonifhing ; 
the vigorous ftand made by fuch an handful of men as the whole fltength 
of Malacca confifted of ; or the "prodigious refources and’ perfeverence 
of the Achenefe Monarch. In 1573, after forming an alliance with 
the queen of Japara, the obje& ‘of which was the deftru€tion of the 
European power; he appeared again before Malacca with ninety veffels, 
twenty ‘five of them large gallies, with feven thoufand men, and great 
ftore of artillery. He began his operations by fending a party to fet 
Gre tothe faburbs of the town, but atimely fhower of rain prevented it’s 
taking effect. He then ‘refolved on a different mode of warfare, and 
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tried to ftarve the place to. a furrender, by blocking up: the harbour, 
and cutting off all fupplics of provifions. The Portugeufe, to prevent the 
fatal confequences of this meafure, collected thofe few veflels which they 
were mafters of, and a merchant hip of fome force arriving opportunely, 
they put to fea, attacked the enemies fleet, killed the principal captain, 
and obtained a compleat victory. Inthe year following Malacca was 
invefted by an armada from the queen of Japara, of three hundred fail, 
eighty of which were junks of four hundred tons burthen. After be- 
fieging the place for three months, till the very air became corrupted by 
their ftay, the fleet retired with fcarcely more than five thoufand of fif- 
teen that embarked on the expedition. 


Scarce was the Javanefe force departed, when the king of Acheen once 
more appeared with a fleet that is defcribed as covering the ftraits, He 
ordered an attack upon three Portuguefe frigates that were in the road 
' protecting fome provifion veffels ; which was executed with fuch a fu- 
tious difcharge of artillery, that they were prefently deftroyed with all 
their crews, This was a dreadful blow to Malacca, and lamented, as 
the hiftorian relates, with tears of blood by the little garrifon, who were 
not now above an hundred and fifty men, and of thofe a great part non 
effective. The king, elated with his fuccefs, landed his troops, and laid 
fiege to the fort, which he battered at intervals during feventeen days, 
| The fire of the Portuguefe became very flack, and after fome time to- 
tally ceafed, as the governor judged it prudent to referve his fmall ftock 
of ammunition, for an effort at the laft extremity. The king, alarmed at 
this filence, which he conftrued into a preparation for fome dangerous 
ftratagem, was feized with a panick, and fuddenly raifing the fiege, 
embarked with the utmoft precipitation ; unexpectedly relieving the gar- 
rifon from the ruin that hung over them, and which {eemed inevitable in 
the ordinary courfe of events.® 


In 1582 we find the king appearing again before Malacca with an 
hundred and fifty fail of veffels. After fome fkirmifhes with the Portu- 
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guefe fhips, in which the fuccefs was nearly equal on both fides, the 
Achenefe proceeded to attack Johor, the king of which was then in al+ 
liance with Malacca. ‘Twelve fhips followed them thither, and having 
burned fome of their gallics defeated the reft, and obliged them to fy to 


Acheen. i 


About four years after this misfortune, the king prepared a fleet of no 
lefs than three hundred fail, and was ready to fet out once more upon 
his favorite enterprize, when his general, named Moratiza, who had 
long fince defigned to syne the crown, murdered him, his queens and 
the principal nobility. * 


About this time the confequence of the kingdom of Acheen had 
arrived ata greatheight. Its friendfhip was courted by the moft con- 
fiderable eaftern potentates ; no city in India poffefled a more flourifhing 
trade; the cuftoms of the port being moderate, it was crowded with 
merchants from all parts, and though the Portuguefe and their fhips 
were continually plundered, yet thofe belonging to eyery native power, 
from Mecca in the weft, to Japan in the eaft, appear to have enjoyed 
perfe& fecurity in the bufinefs of their commerce. With refpec& to the 
government, the nobles, or orang cayos as they are called, formed a 
powerful counterpoife to the authority of the king. They were rich; 
had numerous followers, and cannon planted at the gates of their hou- 
fes ; and thus feeling themfelves independent, often gave a licentious 
range to their proud and impatient tempers. Although the generality 
of Portuguefe hiftorians have indirectly attributed the tranfactions of 
the laft fifty or fixty years to a fingle reign, yet we have fome authority, 
befide the evident probability of the matter, for faying that during, that 
fpace of time, there were many revolutions in the court, brought about 
by the intrigues of the nobles, until at length the ancient royal line be- 
came extinct, ! 


. 7 
4 Faria y Soufa. ® Faria y Soufa. 1 Beaulieu. 
The 


The ufurper mounted the throne, by the title of fultan Aladin,* at an 
advanced period of life. He was originally a fifherman, and afterwards 
ferved in the wars againft Malacca, where he fhewed fo much courage, 
prudence, and {kill in maritime affairs, that the late king made him at 
Jength the chief commander of his forces, and gave him one of his neareft 
kinfwomen to wife, The monarch’s only child, a daughter, was mar- 
ried to the king of Johor, T by whom fhe had a fon. The infant was fent 
to Acheen to be educated under his grandfather, whofe heir he was de- 
figned to be. Upon the death of the king, Aladin at firft took the pro- 
tection of the child, but foon after difpatched him alfo, and then de- 


clared himfelf fovereign in the right of his wife.t Having the royal . 


force in his hands, he curbed the power of the reft of the nobles, who 
attempted to make refiftance againft this ftep, and put numbers of them 


* This name which the hero of the Crufades rendered famous in the ealt, is common among 
the Malays, who pronounce it, Ladeen. 


+ The king of Acheen fent on this occafion, to Johor, a piece of ordnance, fuch as for great- 
nefs, length, and workmanfhip could hardly be matched in all Chriftendom. It was afterwards 
taken by the Portuguefe, who thiptit for Europe, but the veffel was loft in her pafflage, Linfchoten. 


t Commodore Beaulieu relates the circumftances of this revolution in a very different manner, 
The nobles, he fays, upon the extinétion of the royal line, fetting up each their refpedtive pre- 
tenfions to the crown, were proceeding to decide the matter by force, when they were prevailed 
on by the chief prieft, to prevent bloodfhed, and at the fame time preferve their claims, by raifing 
to the throne an old nobleman of much wifdom and experience, and who was defcended from 
ene of the firft families of the kingdom, but had not affetted any pretenfions to the dignity, 
That after many refufals to quit his retired life, he was at length forced te acquiefcence, on the 
condition of their regarding him as a father. But no fooner was he in poffeffion of the fovereign 
power, than he fhewed a different face, and the firft ep after his acceffion, was to invite all the 
nobles of the realm to an entertainment, where, as they were introduced one by one to an inner 
court of the palace, he had them murdered, This ftory, allowing for the difference of fituation 
and manners, bears a ftrong refemblance to the eleétion of Sixtus the fifth to the Papacy. The 
Commodore had great opportunity of information, and was a fenfible man, but he appears in 
this café to have been amufed witha plaufible tale by the grandfon of this monarch, whom pro. 
bably he had it from. John Davis, an intelligent Englith navigator, whofe account I follow, 
was more likely to hear the truth; and he was at Acheen during Aladin’s reign, whereas the 
Commodore did not arrive till twenty years after. Befides, a Dutch Admiral who was at 
Acheen about three years after Davis, confirms the report of Aladin’s haying been originally a 
fitherman. But both the Commodore and Dayis place the event of his acceflion about five years: 
earlier than the Spanifh hiftorian, 
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to death, raifing his own adherents, from the lower clafs of people, to 
the firft dignities of the ftate.™ To enfure the future fubmiffion of the 
nobility, he feized their cannon and arms, demolifhed their fortified 
houfes, and prohibited their rebuilding with any fubftantial materials? 
Of thofe among the people who prefumed to exprefs any difapprobation 
of his conduét, he made great flaughter, and was fuppofed to have 
caufed not lefs than twenty thoufand perfons to be executed in the firft 
year of his reign. 


‘ As the Portuguefe writers make fcarcely any mention of this king’s ace 
tions, we have reafon to conclude that he did not prove fo formidable an 
enemy. to Malacca as his predeceffor had been; and it appears that 
embaffadors from that city refided, at different periods, in his court. 
Some expeditions, however, he fitted out againft it, in which a general 
of his, named Raja Mucoota, had opportunities of fignalizing his valour.n 
He had long and frequent wars with the king of Johor. 


Towards the clofe of the fixteenth century, the Hollanders began to 
navigate the Indian feas, and in the year 1600 fome of their fhips arri- 
ved at Acheen, where they had no caufe to boaft of the hofpitality of 
their treatment. An attempt was made, and probably not without the 
orders, or’connivance of the king, to cut off two of their veffels, and 
feveral of the crews were murdered; but after a defperate conflict, the 
affaffins were overcome and driven into the water; “and it was fome 
pleafure (fays John Davis, who was the principal pilot of the fhips) to 
fee how the bafe Indians ‘did fly, how they were killed, and how well 
they were drowned.” ‘This. treacherous a¢tion was attributed to the in- 
{tigation of the Portuguefe. » A fecond party of that nation, who endea- 
vored to trade there a fort time afterwards, met with little better ufage, 
and were obliged to haften out of the road, lien a Pat of theiy 
merchandize on fhore.* 


™m John Davis. : ® Qucen Elizabeth's letter to the king of Acheen, 

* It is fomewhat remarkable that the Hollanders, not only at Acheen but at Bantam, were 
about this time always called Englifh by the natives, notwithftanding they endeavoured, or fo 
pretended, to eftablifh a juft idea of the difiinGtion between the two nations. See Colleétion of 
yoyages which contributed to the cflablifhment of the Netherlands Eaft India Company, 
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~The firft Englith fleet that made it’s appearance in this part of the 
world, and laid the foundation of a commerce which was in time to 
eclipfe that of every other European ftate, vifited Acheen in the year 
1602. Lancafter, who commanded it, was received by the king with 
abundant ceremony and refpeét, which feem with thefe monarchs tohave 
been ufually proportioned to the number of veflels and apparent ftrength 


1602. 


of their foreign guefts. ‘The queen of England’s letter was conveyed to © 


court with great pomp, and the general, after delivering a rich prefent, 
the moft admired article of which was a fan of feathers, declared the 
purpofe of his coming, was to eftablifh peace and amity between his 
royal miftrefs, and her loving brother, the great and mighty king of 
Acheen. He was invited to a banquet prepared for his entertainment, 


in which the fervice was of gold, and the king’s damfels, who were rich- 


“ly attired and adorned with bracelets and jewels, were ordered to divert 
him with dancing and mufic. Before he retired he was arrayed by the 
king in a magnificent habit of the country, and armed with two creefes. 
In the prefent fent as a returr for the queen’s, there was, among other 
matters, a valuable ruby fet in a ring. ‘Two of the nobles, one of whom 
was the chief prieft, were appointed to fettle with Lancafter the terms 
of a commercial treaty, which was accordingly drawn up and executed, 
in an explicit and regular manner. The Portuguefe embaflador, or 
more properly the Spanifh, as thofe kingdoms were now united, kept a 
watchful and jealous eye upon his proceedings; but by bribing the fpies 


who furrounded: him, he foiled them at their own arts, and acquired . 


intelligence that enabled him to take a rich prize in the ftraits of Ma- 
lacca, with which he returned to Acheen; and having loaded what pep- 
per he could procure there, took his departure. On this occafion it 
was requefted by Aladin, that he and his officers would favor him by 
finging one of the pfalms of David, which was performed with great 
folemnity°. 


Aladin had two fons, the younger of whom he made king of Pedeer, 
and the elder he kept at Acheen in order to fucceed him in the throne. 


© Lancafter’s Voyage. 
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In the year 1603, he refolved to divide the charge of government with 
his intended heir, as he found his extraordinary age began to render him 
unequal to’ the tafk, and accordingly invefted him with royal dignity 5 
but the effect which might have been forefeen quickly followed this mea- 
fure.? The fon, who was already advanced in years, became impatient 
to enjoy more compleat power, and thinking his father had poffeffed the 
crown fufficiently long, he confined him ina prifon, where his days 
were foon ended. He was then ninety five years of age,* and defcribed 
to be a hale man, but extremely grofs and fat. His conftitution muft 
have been uncommonly vigorous, and his mufcular ftrength is indicated 
by this ludicrous circumftance, that when he once condefcended to em- 
brace a Dutch admiral, contrary to the ufual manners of his country, 
the preflure of his arms was fo violent as to caufe exceffive pain to the 
perfon fo honored.. He was paffionately addicted to women, gaming, © 
and to drink, his favorite beverage being arrack. By the feverity of 
his punifhments he kept his fubje¢ts in extreme awe of him; and the 
merchants who traded to his ports were obliged to fubmit ‘to more exac- 
tions and oppreffions than were felt under the government of his pre- 
deceflors. 


The new king proved himfelf, from indolence or want of capacity, 
unfit to reign. He was always furrounded by his women, who were not 
only his attendants but his guards, and carried arms for that purpofe. 
His occupations were the bath and the chafe, and the affairs of ftate 
were neglected; infomuch that murders, robberies, oppreffion, and an 
infinity of diforders took place in the kingdom, for want of a regular 
and ftrict adminiftration of juflice,s A fon of the daughter of Aladin 
had been a great favorite of his grandfather, at the time of whofe death 


P Collection of Dutch voyages. § John Davis. 


@ According to Beaulieus Davis fays he was about an hundred ; and the Dutch voyages men= 
tion that his great age prevented his ever appearing out of his palace. 


£ Dutch voyages. Beaulicus 
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he was twenty three years of age, and continued, with his mother, to 
refide at the court after that event. His uncle, the king of Acheer, 
having given him a rebuke on fome occafion, he left his palace abruptly, 
and fled to the king of Pedeer, who received him with affection, and 
refufed to fend him back at the defire of the elder brother, or to offer 
any violence'to a young prince whom their father loved. This was the 
occafion of an inveterate war, which coft the lives of many thoufand 
people. The nephew commanded the forces of Pedeer, and for fome 
time maintained the advantage, but thefe at length, fecing themfelves 
much,inferior in numbers to thofe of Acheen, refufed to march, and 
the king was obliged to give him up, when he was conveyed to Achcen, 
and put in clofe confinement. 


Not long afterwards a Portuguefe fquadron, under Martin Alfonfo, 
going to the relief of Malacca, then befieged by the Dutch, anchored 
in Acheen road, with the refolution of taking revenge on the king, for 
receiving thefe their rivals into his ports, contrary to the flipulations of 
atreaty that had been entered into between them.'| The viceroy landed 
his men, who were oppofed by a ftrong force on the part of the Ache- 
nefe, but after a ftout refiftance they gained the firft turf fort with two 
pieces of cannon, and commenced an attack upon the fecond, of ma- 
fonry. In this critical junéture, the young prince fent a meflage to 
his uncle, requefting he might be permitted to join the army and 
expofe himfelf in the ranks; declaring himfelf amore willing to die in 
battle againft the Caffres (fo they always affected to call the Portu- 
guefe*) than to languith like a flave in chains. The fears which ope- 
rated upon the king’s mind, induced him to confent to his releafe. “ne 
prince fhewed fo much bravery on this eccafion, and conducted two or 
three attacks with fuch fuccefs, that Alfonfo was obliged to order a 
retreat, after wafting) two) days, and.lofing three hundred men in this 

" 
3 Beaulieu, % ¢ Faria y foufa. 

* The Achenefe warriors were faid to affume as a favorite title, that of ‘* Drinkers of the 
blood of mifcrable Caffres"— calling them accurfed dogs who were come from the end of the world 


to ufurp the property of others. Mendez Pinto. 
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fruitlefs attempt, The reputation of the prince was raifed by this. affair 
toa high pitch amongft the people of Acheen. His mother, who was — 
an active, ambitious woman, formed the defign of raifing him to the 
throne, and furnifhed him with large fums of money to be diftributed 
in gratuities amongft the principal orang cayos. At the fame time he 
endeavored to ingratiate himfelf by his manners, with all claffes of peo- 
ple. To the rich he was courteous; to the poor he was affable; and 
he was the conftant companion of thofe who were in the profeffion of 
arms. ‘The king died fuddenly, and at the hour of his death the prince 
got accefs to the caftle. He bribed the guards; made liberal promifes 
to the officers; advanced a large fum of money to the governor; and 
fending for the chief prieft, obliged him'by threats to crown him. In 
fine, he managed the revolution fo happily, that he was proclaimed king 
before night; to the great joy of the people, who conceived vaft hopes 
from his liberality, courtefy, and valor. The king of Pedeer was fpee- 
dily acquainted with the news of his brother’s death, but not of the fub- 
fequent tranfaétions, and came the next day to take poffeffion of his in- 
heritance. As he approached the caftle with a fmall retinue, he was 
feized by orders from the reigning prince, who, forgetting the favors 
he had received, kept him prifoner for a month, and then fending him 
into the country, under the pretence of a commodious retreat, had him 
murdered on the way. Thofe who put the crown on his head were not © 
better requited ; particularly the Maharaja, or governor of the caftle. 
In a fhort time his difappointed fubjeéts found, that inftead of being 
humane, he was cruel; inftead of being liberal) he difplayed extreme 
avarice; and inftead of being affable, he manifefted a temper auftere 


and inexorable." 


This king affumed the title of Sultan Peducka Siri, fovereign of 
Acheen, and of the countries of Aru, Delhi, Johor, Paham, Queda, 
and Pera, on the one fide, and Baroos, Paffamman, Ticoo, Sileda, and 
Priaman, upon the other. Some of thefe places were conquered by 
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him;.and others he inherited. He fhewed much friendfhip to the Hol- 
landers in the early part of his reign § and in the year 1613 gave pers 
miffion to the Englifh to fettle a faétory, granting thenmr many indul- 
gences, in confequence of a letter and. prefent from king James the firft, He 
beftowed on Captain Beft, who was the bearer of them, the title of Orang 
cayo pootee, and entertained him with the fighting of elephants, buffaloes, 
rams, and tigers. In his anfwer to King James, which is couched in the 
moft friendly terms, he ityles himfelf king of all Sumatra, a name and 
idea, which, if they, exift in the original,* he muft have learned from 
his European connexions. He exprefled a ftrong defire that the king 
of England fhould fend him one of his countrywomen to wife, and pro- 
mifed to make her eldeft fon king of all the pepper countries, that fo 
the Englith might be fupplied with that commodity by a monarch of 
their own. But notwithflanding his ftrong profeflions of attachment to 
us, and his natural connexion with the Hollanders, arifing from their 
joint enmity to the Portuguefe, it was not many years before he began 
to opprefs both nations, and ufe his endeavors to ruin their trade. He be- 
caine jealous of their growing power, and particularly by reafon of the 
intelligence which reached him, Ce the encroachments, made 
by the latter in the ifland of Java. 


The conqueft of Aru feems never to have been thoroughly effected 
by the kings of Acheen. Peducka carried his arms thither, and boafted 
of having obtained fome vittories. In 1613 he fubdued Siak, in its 
neighbourhood, and in the fame year ravaged the kingdom of Johor, and 
had the kings of thefe two places, who were brothers, brought captives 
to Acheen; but releafed them upon their confenting to become his tribu- 
taries. The old king of Johor, who had fo often engaged the Portuguefe, 
left feveral fons, the eldeft of whom fucceeded him by the title of Eeang 
de Patooan, the fecond was-made king of Siak, andthe third» Raja Bon- 
foo by name, reigned jointly with the firft. He it was who affifted: the 
Hollanders in the firft fiege of Malacca,.and. correfponded. with prince 
Maurice. The king of Acheen was married to their fifter, but this did 

 Tranilations of thisletter and of that'written te Qyieen Elizabeth ‘are to'bé found ja Purches. 
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not prevent a long and cruel war between .them."* A Dutch factory 
at Johor was involved in the confequences of this war, and feveral of 
that nation were amongft the prifoners. ¥ 


In 1615 the king of Acheen failed to the attack of Malacca i in a fleet 
which he had been four years employed in preparing. It confifted 
of above five hundred fail, of which an hundred were large gallies, greater 
than any at that time built in Europe, carrying each from fix to eight 
hundred men, with three large cannon and feveral fmaller _pieces. « 
Thefe gallies the orang cayos Were obliged to furnith, repair, and man, 
at the peril of their lives. The foldiers ferved without pay, and carried 
three months provifion at their own charge.y In this great fleet there 
were computed to be fixty thoufand men, whom the king commanded 
in perfon. His wives and houfehold were taken to fea with him. Coming 
in fight of the Portuguefe fhips in the afternoon, they received many fhot 
from them, but avoided returning any, as if fromcontempt. The next 
day they got ready for battle, and drew up in form of an half moon. 
A defperate engagement took place, and lafted without intermiffion till 
midnight, during which the Portuguefe admiral was three times boarded, 
and repeatedly on fire. Many veffels on both fides were alfo in flames, 
and afforded light to continue the combat. At length the Achenefe 
gave way, after lofing fifty fail of different fizes, and twenty thoufand 
men. They retired to Bencalis, on the eaftern coaft of Sumatra, and 
fhortly afterwards failed for Acheen, the Portuguefe not daring to pur- 
fue their vi€tory, both on account of the damage they had fultained, 
and their apprehenfion of the Hollanders, who were expected at Malacca, 
The king propofed that the prifoners taken, fhould be mutually given 
up, which was agreed to, and was the firft inftance of that act of hu- 
manity and civilization between the two powers. # 


® Collection of Dutch voyages. 


* Thetitle of Eeang de Patooan is common amongft the Malays, and is the fame with that 


which in a former note p. 276, is corruptly Spelt Yeanderpatoom. The chief of Borneo-proper 
is always fo ftyled. 
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_ Three yearsafterwards the king made a conquelt of the city of Queda, 
on the Malayan coaft; and alfo of a place called Delhy on Sumatra. 
This laft had been ftrongly fortified by the affiftance of the Portuguefe, 
and gave an opportunity of difplaying much. fkill in the attack. - Tren- 
ches were regularly opened before it,,and a fiege carried on for fix weeks, 

ere it fell.*. In the fame, year the King of Jorcan* |fled for refuge to 
Malacca, with eighty fail of boats, having been expelled his dominions 
by the king of Acheen. The Portuguefe were not in a condition to af- 
ford him relief, being themfelves furrounded with enemies, and fearful 
of an attack from’the Achenefe more efpecially ; but the king was then 
making preparations againft an invafion he heard was meditated by 
the viceroy of Goa. Dueauys i lead Kept each party on the 
defenfiven? DSnt  *.uckrsg At ote b 


The F renieh lieing peri of participating. in the commerce “66 
Acheen; which all the European nations had formed great ideas'of, and 
all found themfelves difappointed in; fent out a fleet commanded by 
Beaulieu, which. arrived in-1621.. He brought magnificent prefents to 
the. king, but which did not content his infatiable avarice; and he em* 
ployed a variety of mean arts to draw from him further gifts. Beaulieu 
met alfo with many difficulties, and was forced to fubmit to niuch ex- 
tortion, in his endeavors to procure a loading of pepper, of which 
Acheen itfelf, as has been obferved, produced but little: The king in- 
formed him that he had fome time fince ordered all the plants to be 
deftroyed, not only becaufe the cultivation of them proved an injury to 
more ufeful agriculture, but alfo leaft their produce might tempt the 
Europeans to ferve him, as they had ferved the kings of Jacatra and 
Bantam. From this els UTR he had are, been induced to expel 

4° Beauliews)) |) 


* Tam uncertain what place is defigned by this name: perhaps a country on the banks of the 
river Racan or Ircan. The time of the event would lead us to conclude that the king of Torcan 
was the fame who defended appa 
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the Enplif and Dutch from their fettlements at Priaman and Ticoo, 
where the principal quantity of pepper was procured, and of which 
places he Changed the governor every third year;:to prevent any con- 
nexions dangerous to his authority, from being formed. He had like- 
wife driven the Dutch from a factory they were attempting’ to fettle® at 
Padang ;' which place appears to be the moft remote that ever the Aches 
nefe attempted to exercife dominion over, on the weftern coaft of the 
ifland.s | : perio" A ley 


Still retaining a ftrong defire to poflefs himfelf of Malacca, fo many 
years the grand obje& of Achenefe ambition, he intprifoned the embaf- 
fador then at his court, and madé! extraordinary preparations’ for the 
fiege, which he defigned to undertake in perfon.* Lacfemarina his-ge- 
neral (the fecond great man of that name or title, and who had effected 
all the King’s late’ conquefts) attempted to oppofe this refolution; but 
the Maliaraja, willing’ to flatter his mafter’s propenfity, undertook to 
put him in poffeffion of the city, and had the command of the fleet given 
to him, as the ether had of the land forces: The kingofet out on the 
éxpedition with a fleet of two hundred and fifty fail, (forty feven of 
then not lefs than an hundred feet in the keel) in which were twenty 
thoufand men well appointed, and a great train of artillery. After being 
fome time on board,. with his family and retinue as ufual, he deter 
mined, on account of an ill omen: that. was obferved, to return to the 
fhore: The generals, proceeding without him, foom arrived before Ma- 
lacca. Having’ landed their men, they: made a judicious: difpofition, 
and began the attack with much courage and military fkill. ‘The Portus 
guefe were obliged to abandon feveral of their pofts, one of which, after 
a defence of fifty days, was levelled with the ground, and from it’s ruins 
ftrong works were raifed by Lacfemanna. Maharaja had feized another 
poft advantageoufly fituated. - From their feveral camps they had lines 


© Beaulieu. 


* Faria y Soufa mentions an engagement in 1626, in which the king loft thirty four gallies, 
three thoufand men, and eight hundred pieces of cannon. 
of 
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of communication, and the boats on the river were ftationed in fuch a 
manner, that the place was compleatly invefted. Matters were in this 
pofture, when a force of two thoufand men came to the affiftance of 
the befieged, from the king of Paham, and likewife five fail of Portu- 
guefe veffels from the coaft of Coromandel; but all was infufficient 
to remove fo powerful an enemy, although by that time they had. loft 
four thoufand of their troops in the different attacks and skirmithes.- 
In the latter end of the year a fleet of thirty fail of fhips, large 
and fmall, under the command of Nunno Alvarez Botello, having on 
board ‘nine hundred European foldiers, appeared off Malacca, and blocked 
‘up the fleet of Acheén’ in a river about three miles from the town. 
This entirely altered the complexion of affairs. The befiegers retired 
from their advanced works, and haftened to the defence of their gallies ; 
erecting batteries by the fide of the rivet. Maharaja being fumrioned 
to furrender, returned ‘a civil, but refolute anfwer. In’ the night, en- 
deavoring to. make his efeape with the fmaller veffels, through the midft 
of the Portuguefe, he was repulfed and wounded. ‘Next day the whole 
force of the Achenefedropt down the ftream, with a defign to fight their 
‘way, but after an engagement of two hours, their principal galley, named 
the “€ Terror of the world” was'boarded and taken, after’ lofing five 
hundred men of even which fhe carried. Many other veffels were af- 
terwards captured or funk. Lacfemanna hung out a white flag, and 
fent to treat with Nonno, but fome difficulty arifing about the terms, 
the engagement was renewed with great warmth. News was brought to 
the Portuguefe that Maharaja was killed, and that the king of Paham 
was approaching with an hundred fail of veffels to reinforce them. Still 
‘the Achenefe kept up a dreadful fire, which feemed to render the final 
fuccefs doubtful; but at length they fent propofals, defiring only to be 
allowed three gallies of all their fleet, to carry away four thoufand men 
who remained of twenty that came before the town. It was anfwered 
that they muft furrender at diferetion; which Lacfemanna hefitating to 
do, a furious affault took place both by water and land, upon the gal- 
lies and works of the Achenefe, which were all totally deftroyed or cap- 
tured, not a fhip, and fcarcely a man efcaping. Lacfemanna in_ the 
1D 4 Z laft 
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laft extremity fled to the woods, but was feized ere long by the king of 
Paham’s fcouts. Being brought before the governor, he faid to him, 
with an undaunted countenance, “* Behold here Lacfemanna, the firft 
tite overcome !” He was treated with refpect, but kept a prifoner, and 
fent,on his own famous fhip, to Goa, in order to be from thence con- 
veyed to Portugal : but death deprived his enemies of that diftinguithed ~ 
ornament of their triumph. ¢ | 


This fignal defeat proved fo important a blow to the power of Acheen, 
that we read of no further attempts to renew the war, until the year 
1635, when the king, encouraged by, the feuds which at this time pre- 
vailed in Malacca, again violated the law of nations, to him little known, 
by imprifoning their embaflador, and, eanfed all the Portuguefe about 
his court to be murdereds No military operations, however, immedi- 
ately, took place; in confequence vf.this: barbarous proceeding. In the 
year 1640, the Dutch with twelve men of war, and the King of. Acheen 
with twenty five gallies, appeared before that harraffed and devoted 
city ;° which at length, in the following year, was wrefted from the hands 
of the Portuguefe, who had fo.long, through fuch difficulties; maintained 
pofleffion of it. This year was/alfo marked by the death of Sultan Pe- 
ducka Siri, at the age of fixty, after.a reign of thirty five years. Thus 
he lived to fee his hereditary foe fubdued; andas if the oppofition of the 
Portuguefe power, which. firft occafioned the rife of that. of Acheen, 
-was alfo neceflary to its exiftence, the {plendor and confequence 1 of 
the kingdom from that period rapitlly declined, 


i The prodigious meet and btrces a the monarchy during his reign, 
are beft evinced by the expeditions he was enabled to fit out; but being 
equally covetous as ambitious, he contrived to make the expences fall upon 
his fubjeéts, and at the fame time filled his treafury with gold, by op- 
prefling the merchants, and plundering the neighbouring ftates. An 
intelligent perfon who was for fome time at his court, and had opportu- 
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nities of information on the fubjeét, ufes this ftrong expreffion—that he 
was infinitely rich. He conftantly employed in his caftle three hun- 
dred goldfmiths. This would feem an exaggeration, but that it is well 
known ‘the Malay princes have them always about them in great num- 
bers, at this day, working in the manufacture of fillagree, for which 
the country is fo famous. His naval ftrength has been already fuffici- 
ently defcribed. He was poffeffed of two thoufand brafs guns, and 
fmall arms in proportion. His trained elephants amounted to many 
hundreds. . His armies were probably raifed only upon the occafion 
which called for their acting, and that in a mode fimilar to what was ef- 
tablifhed under the feudal fyftem in Europe. The valley of Acheen 
alone was faid to be able to furnith forty thoufand men upon an emer- 
gency.f A certain number of warriors, however, were always kept on 
foot, for the protection of the king and his capital. Of thefe the fu- 
perior clafs were called olooballang, and the inferior, amboraja, who were 
entirely devoted to his fervice, and refembled the janizaries of Conftan- 
tinople.* Two hundred horfemen nightly patrolled the grounds about 
the caftle, the inner courts and apartments of which were guarded by 
three thoufand women. ‘The king’s eunuchs amounted'to five hundred.¢ 


The difpofition of this monarch was cruel and fanguinary. A multi- 
tude of inftances are recorded of the horrible barbarity of his punith- 
‘ments, and for the moft trivial offences. He inprifoned his own mother, 
and put her to the torture, fufpeéting her to have been engaged in a 
confpiracy againft him, with fome of the principle nobles, whom ‘he 
caufed to be executed. He murdered his nephew, the king of Johor's 
fon, whofe favor with his mother he was jealous of. He alfo ‘put to 
‘death a fon of the king of Bantam, and another of the king of Paham, 


© Beaulieu, F Beauliews. 


* The ookoballangs now appear as officers of ftate, and are few in number; but in the old 
“wars we read of feyen hundred falling in one a€tion, 
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who were both his near relations. None of the royal family furvived 
in 1622 but his own fon, a youth of eighteen, who had;been thrice ba- 
nifhed the court, and was thought to owe his continuance in life, only 
to his furpaffing his father, if poffible, in cruelty, and being hated by 
all ranks of people. He was at one time made king .of) Pedeer,: but 
recalled on account of his excefles, put to ftrange tortures’ by: his father, 
and confined in prifon.". He did not outlive the king, The whole 
territory of Acheen was almoft depopulated by wars, executions, and 
oppreffion. He endeavored to repeople-the country by his conquefts. 
Having ravaged the kingdoms of Johor, Paham, Queda, 'Pera,)iand 
Delhy, he tranfported the inhabitants from thofe places to Acheen, to 
the number of twenty two thoufand perfons. But this barbarous policy 
did not produce the effect he hoped; ,for, the unhappy people being 
brought ‘naked to his dominions,-and allowed, not any kind of mainte- 
nance on their arrival, died of hunger in the ftreetsi) In the planning 
his military enterprizes, he was generally guided by the diftreffes of his 
neighbours, whom he ever lay in wait to make a prey of ; and his pre- 
paratory meafures were taken with fuch fecrecy, that the execution alone 
unrayelled them. Infidious political craft, and wanton delight in blood, 
united in him to complete the character of a tyrant. 


Leaving no male heirs he was peaceably fucceeded in the government 
by his queen;* and this prefents a new era in the hiftory of the king- 
dom, as the fucceffion continued for many years inthe female line.*# The 
nobles finding their power lefs reftrained, and their confequence more 
felt, under an adminiftration of this kind, than when ruled by kings, 
fupported thefe pageants whom they governed as they thought fit, and 
thereby virtually changed the conftitution into an ariftocracy, The bu- 
finefs of the ftate was managed by twelve orang cayos, of whom the 


"Beaulieu. i Beaulieu. Colleftion of Dutch yoyages. k Vies des Governeurs. 


* It has been a common error, repeated in many books of Geography, to fuppofe that queen 
Elizabeth correfponded with a queen, and not a king, of Acheen- But the female reigns did 
mot commence rill forty years after Elizabeth's death. 
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Maharaja, or governor of the kingdom, as it became ufual from that 
time to call him, was confidered as the chief. It does not appear that 
the queen had the power of appointing or removing any of thefe 
ereat officers. No applications were made to the throne, but in their 


prefence, nor any public refolution taken, but as they determined in 
council.! 


In proportion as the political imsportance of the kingdom declined, 
it’s hiftory becomes obfcure. There are no accounts to be met with of 
the tranfaétions of this reign, and it is probable that Acheen took no 
a€tive part in the affairs of the neighbouring powers, but fuffered the 
Datch to remain in quiet poffeffion of ‘Malacca. Even the period of 
it’s duration is not marked. In 1688 a queen of Acheen died,™ but as 
fhe is deferibed by the Englifh gentlemen who went there on an embaffly 
from Madras in 1684, to be then about forty years of age, fhe muft have 
been a fucceffor, and perhaps not the immediate one, of Peducka’s 
widow. Thefe perfons declare their fufpicions, which were fuggefted to 
them by a doubt prevailing amongft the inhabitants, that this fovereign was 
not a teal queen, but an eunuch dreffed up in female apparel, and impofed 
on the public by the attifices of the orang cayos.” But as fuch a cheat, 
though managed with every femblance of reality; which they obferve 
was the cafe; could not be carried on for any number of years without 
detection, and as the fame idea does not appear to have been entertained 
at any other. period, it is probable that they were miftaken in their fur- 
mife. Her*perfon they defcribe to have been latge, and’her voice fur- 
prizingly ftrong, but not manly.* 

The 
1 India Company’ srecords. ™ Dampier’s voyages, Vies des Governeurs. 
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* The following curious paflage is extraéted from the journal of chefe gentlemen’s proceedings. 
“We went to.give our attendance at the palace this day as cuftomary. Being arrived at the 
place of audience with the orang cayos, the queen was pleafed to order us to’come nearer, when 
her majefty was very inquifitive into the ufe of our wearing Perriwigs, and what was the con- 
venience of them to all which we returned fatisfaStory anfwers. After this, her majefty defired 
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The purport of the embafly was to obtain liberty to erect a fortifica- 
tion in her territory, which fhe peremptorily refufed, being contrary to 
the eftablifhed rules of the kingdom; adding, that if the governor of 
Madras would fill her palace with gold, fhe could not permit him to 
build with brick, either fort or houfe. To have a factory of timber 
and plank, was the utmoft indulgence that could be allowed; and on 
that footing, the return of the Englifh, who had not traded there for 
many years, fhould be welcomed with great friendfhip.,.The queen 
herfelf, the orang cayos reprefented, was not allowed to fortify, leaft fome 
foreign power might avail themfelves of it, to enflave the country. In 
the courfe of thefe negotiations it was mentioned, that. the agriculture 
of Acheen had fuffered confiderably of late years, by reafon of a gene- 
ral licenfe given to all the inhabitants to fearch for gold,.in the moun- 
tains and rivers which afforded that article; whereas the bufinefs had for- 
merly been reftriéted to certain authorized perfons, and the reft obliged 
to till the ground, It likewife appeared, that through the weaknefs of 
it’s government, and the encroachments of the Dutch, the extent of it’s 
ancient dominion was much reduced, and no abfolute jurifdiction was 
claimed more diftant than Pedeer. The court feared to give a public 
fanction for the fettlement of the Englifh on any part of the fouthern 
coaft, left it fhould embroil them with the other European power.° * 

The 


of Mr. Ord, if it were no affront to him, that he would take off his perriwig, that fhe might 
fee how he appeared without it; which accordingly to her majefty’s requeft he did. She'then told 
us fhe had heard of our bufinefs, and would give her anfwer by the orang cayos; and fo we re- 
tired’? I yenture, with fubmiffion, to obferve, that this anecdote feems to put the queftion of 
the fex beyond controverfy. 


® India Company's records. 


* The defign of fettling a factory at this period, in the dominions of Acheex, was occafioned by 
the recent lofs of our eftablithment at Batam, which had been originally fixed by Sir James 
Lancafter in 1603. The circumftances of this event were as follows. The old Sultan had 
thought proper to fhare the regal power with his fon, in the year 1677, and this meafure was 
attended with the obvious effect, of a jealoufy between the parent and child, which foon broke 
forth into open hoftilities. The policy of the Dutch led them to take an a€tive part in favor of 
the young fultan, who had inclined moft to their interefts, and now folicited their aid. The 
English, on the other hand, difcouraged what appeared to them an unnatural rebellion, but with- 

our 
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The people of Acheen being now accuftomed and reconciled to fe- 
male rule, which they found more lenient than that of their kings, ac- 
quiefced 


out interfering, as they faid, in any other character than that of mediators, or affording military 
affiftance to either party; and which their extreme weaknefs, rather than their affertions, renders 
probable. On the twenty-cighth of March 1682, the Dutch landed a confiderable force from 
Batavia, and foon terminated the war. They placed the young fultan on the throne, delivering 
the father into his cuftody, and obtained from him in return for thefe favorsy an. exclufive privi- 
lege of trade in his territories; which was evidently the fole objet they had in view. On the firtt 
‘day of April, poffeffion was taken of the Englith fattory, by’a party of Dutch and country fol- 
diers,.and on the twelfth, the Agent and Council were obliged to embark, with their property, 
‘on veficls:provided for the purpofe, which carried them to Batavias ey thence, they idan 
to vt ipe on the these} one of Auguft in the following Ie | 


ia order to retain a hare in the Pepper trade, the Englitht fatnad their thoughts towards Acheen, 
and a deputation, confifting of two gentlemen, of the names of Ord me Cawley, was fent thi- 
ther in 1684; the fuccels of which j is above related. It happened that at this t time, certain Rajas or 
chiefs of the country of Priaman, and other places on the Weft coaft of Sumatra were at Achecn 
alfo, to folicit aid of that court againt the Dutch, who had made war upon, and otherwife molefted 
them. Thefe PA Pa ig to Mr, Ord, exprefing a ftrong defire thatthe Englith fhould fertle 
in their refpedtive diftri offering ground | for a fort, and the ‘exclufive purchafé of their Pepper. 
They confented toembark for Madras, where an agreement was : formed with them by the governor, 
in the beginning of the year 1685, on the terms they had propofed- In confequence of this, an 


expedition, was fitted out, with the defign of: cftablithing.« fettlement at Priaman; but a day or 
two before the thips failed, an invitation, to the like purport, was received from the chiefs of 


Bencouloo (fince corruptly called Bencoolen) 3 and as it was known that a confiderable proportion 
of the Pepper that ufed to be exported from Bantam, had been colleéted from the neighbourhood 
of Bencoolen, (ata place called Silcbar), it was judged advifeable that Mr. Ord, who was the 
perfon entrufted with the management of this bufinefs, thou!d firk proceed thither ; particularly 
as at that feafon of the year it was the windermott port. He arrived there on the twenty-fifth 
day of June 1685, and after taking pofleffion of the country affigned to the Englith Company, 
and leaving Mr, Bloome in charge of the place, he failed for the purpofe of eftablithing 
the other fettlements. He ftopt firft at Indrapour, where he found three Englifimen who 
were left of a fmall fa€tory, that had been fome time before fettled there, by a man of the 
name of Du, Jardin. Here he learned that the Dutch, having obtained a knowledge of the 
original intention of our fixing at Priaman, had anticipated us therein, and fent a party to oc 
cupy the fituation, In the mean time it was underftood in Europe that this place was 
the chief of our eftablithments on the coaft, and fhips were accordingly configned thither, 
The fame was fuppofed at Madras, and troops and ftores were fent to reinforce it, which were 
afterwards landed at Indrapour. A fettlement was then formed at Manduta, and another at- 
tempted at Bantang Capas, in 1686; but here the Dutch, affifted by a party amongft the natives, 
uffaulted «and drove out our people. Every poffible oppofition, as it was natural to expeét, was 
given by thefe our rivals, to the fuccefs of our fa@tories, They fixed themfelves in the neigh 
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quiefced in general in the continuance of the eftabliffied mode of go- 
vernmient, and a queen accordingly fuccecded in 1688. But ‘this did 
a not 


bourhood of them, and endeavoured to obftrué the country people from carrying pepper ‘to 
them, or fupplying them with provifions either by fea'or land. Qvr interefts however in the end 
prevailed, and Béncoolen in particular, to which the other. places. were, rendered fubordinate in 
1686, began to acquire fome degree of vigor and -refpettability.. In 1685 encouragement was 
given to ‘Chinefe colonif’s to fettle there, whofé number have been continually esicreafing from 
thattime. In 1691 the Dutch felt the:tofs jof;theirtinfiuctice ar Selebar and other of the fou- 
thern countries, where they attempted to exert au(hority m the naine of the fultan of Bantam ; 
and the produce of thefesplaces ‘was delivered ‘to the Englith, ‘This: revolution proceeded from 
the works with which about this time jour faétory was)ftrengtliened. In-v69s5) a fettlement was 
made at Triamong, and two years after, at Cattown and Sablat, The firit, i in the year 1700, was 
removed to Baxfal. Various applications ‘were ‘nl made by the ‘natives ‘in @ifferent | parts of ‘the 
ifland, for the efftablithment of fattories, | particulafly froin Ayer | ‘Bongey to the norchward, Palem- 
bang'on the eaftern fide, and the people from the countries fouth of Tal, near Mania. A 
perfon was fent to furvey thefe laf, as far as T Piel Pifairg Na CPRbe, in 1735+ Th coniequérice 
of the inconvenience attending che" thipping off goods from Bencoolén river, which is ‘often im= 
practicable from the furfs, a warehoufe was built, in 170 ty ata place they called the cove; which 
gave the firlt idea of removing. the fettlement to the point of land’ whieh Forms the bay'of Beticob~ 
len. Tie ficklinets of ‘the old fituation ‘Was thought to ‘renller this an ekpédient ‘Rep s ahd ac- 
cordingly about 1714, it ‘was in great meafure rélinguified! atid ‘the founddtions ‘of "Fort Marl. 
borough were laid ut a fpoc two or hte mites difldne’ ‘Being # High ‘plain ie was judged wo poffets 
confiderable advantages ; many of which, however, are counterbalanced! by its want of rhe vicihity 
of a river ; fo neceffary for the ready ahd plentiful fupply of provifions, Some progrefs had been 
made in the’éreGtidh ‘of this fort, Wwhen'an accident ‘happened, “tliat had ‘neatly ‘overfet the Com- 
pany’s views. ' The couittry people mcenfed at ifl'trearment ‘rectived!’ from the Europeans, ‘who 
were then But little verfedin the knowlelige OF their difpofitions, or ‘the-art of managing thenby 
coneiliating methods, tofe in a"bédy in’the year 1719, avd forced ‘the garrifon, whole ‘ignorant 
fears rendered them ptetipitate, to feck Yefuge on board their fhips. ‘They -began‘niow to feel 
alarms leaft the Dutth fhoald take advantage of the abfence of the Englith,and foon permitted 
fome perfons from the northern fattories, to 'réfettle'the place; and fupplies ariving from) Madras, 
things’ réttitnéd to their formér courfe, and’the fort was compleated. The Company's affiirs 
on'this coalt remained in tranquility for ‘a number of years. ‘Tle important fettlement of Natal 
was eftablifhed in 172, arid that 6f Tappantoly a fhort ‘time ‘afterwards; whith involved the 
Englith in freth difpures with the Dutch, who fet up acclaim’ to’the ‘country in whiclr they are 
firuated. In the year 1760 the French, under Comte d’Eftaign, deftroyed all the Englith fet- 
tlements on the coaft of Sumatra; but they were foon re-eftablithed, and our poffeffion fecured 
by the treaty of Paris in 1763. Fort Marlborough, which had been hitherto a peculiar fubordi- 
nate of Fort St.George, was now formed into an independant Prefidency, and was furnified with 
a charter for erefting-a Mayor’s court, but which has never been enforced. In:1781 adetachment 
of Military from thence, embarked upon five Eaft India thips, took poffeffion of Padangaand 

; all 
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not take. place, without-a, ftrong.oppofition from a,faction, amongft the 
orang cayos who wanted to fet up a king, and a civil war actually com- 
menced., The two parties. drew up on, contrary fides of the river, and. 
for two or, three nights, continued to fire: at.each other, but in the day 
time followed their ordinary occupations. . Thefe. opportunities of -inter-. 
courfe made them fenfible of their mutual folly. . They agreed to throw 
afide their. arms; and the crown remained;in poffeffion of the new elected 
queen.’ It was faid to have been efteemed effential, that fhe fhould be 
a maiden, advanced in years, and conneéted by blood with the ancient 
royal line. | In this reign, an English fattory, which had been long dif- 
continued, was re-eftablifhed at Acheen. In the interval, however, fome 
private traders of ‘this nation, had always refided on the fpot. Thefe 
ufually endeavored to perfuade the ftate, that they reprefented the India 
Company, and fometimes acquired great influence, which they employed 
in a manner not only detrimental to that body, but, to the interefts. of 
the merchants of India in general, by monopolizing the trade of the 
port, throwing impediments in the way of all shipping. not configned 
to their management, and embezzling the cargoes of fuch as were.* An 
afylum was alfo afforded, beyond the reach of law, for all perfons whofe 
crimes or debts induced them to fly from the feveral European fettle- 
ments. . Thefe confiderations chiefly, made the Company refolve to af- 
fert their ancient privileges in that kingdom, and a deputation was fent 


all the — Dutch faftorieas in confequence of the war with that nation. In 1782 the powder 
magazine of Fort Marlborough, i in which were four hundred barrels of powder, was fired by 

| lightning, and blew up with an explofion that, but for fome fortunate circumftances, had annihilated 
the fettlement and inhabitants. Providentially it only deftroyed their ftores,with the lofs of afew 
lives. Subfequent events are yet in the womb of time. The hiftory of the trade of acountiy, 
which is an entire monopoly, can neither be interefting nor ufeful. Suffice it then to fay, that 
the quantity of Pepper produced in all the Company’s diftrifts on Sumatra, is, communibus annis, 
twelve hundred tons; of which the greater part comes to Europe, and the remainder is fent to 
China. 


P Dampier’s voyages. © 

# The moft diftinguifhed of thefe independent factors, was one of the name of Francis Dilton, 
who went out fupercargoe of a fhip to Siam, from whence he made feveral voyages to China, and 
at length fettled at Acheen in 1688, The Company’s eftablifhment in 1695 came to nothing, 
whereas Delton’s trade ftill flourifhed in 1704, when Lockyer was there, 
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froin ‘the prefidericy ‘of Madras inthe yedr 1695, for that purpofe, wich 
letters ‘2ddtetfed ‘to ‘her illuftfious miajelty the quéen Of Acheén, defiring 
perthiffidh’ to" fertle, ‘on the’ terins Ret! predeceffors Kad ‘pranited to them’ 
which was readily’ complied? with, and-a factory, but'on a'very liniited fedle, 
was eftablifhed ‘acéordingly. “At 'this time the Achetiefe were alarmed by 
the’ ‘arrival of fix fail of: Datch' ‘fhips of force, with’ nufhber of troops 
on ‘board, ‘in ‘their toad ; ‘not ‘havitig Been ‘vifited by “any Gf ‘that nation 
for ffeeeh, years! : ‘but they departed ‘without tines, sce one gee 
>; ao ¢ it i 
~The ae died in the yer 1760, at maineinaainai finde 
expired. “A°prieft fouitid mieahs, “by his intrigues, 'to “atqliife the Wve- 
reignty, “He ‘atténipted: tO iitipofe Rime: daties on'the merchatidize"im- 
ported by the’ Eiiglith, who'd og been indulged with’ an éxeihption 
froth “all chatgés, ‘except ‘the ‘complinientary prefetits ‘on “their awitival. 
This innovation ‘the ‘thafters “of *hips ‘then “in “the port “determined #6 
oppofe, and in'a very wnwaftthtuble ‘minitier ‘ptoceéded ‘to iminediate 
hoftilities’; ‘firing upon the’ villages fituated “néar'the mouth of the river, 
and cutting Off from’ the “city’all ‘fipplies “6F °provifion “by fed. ” The! itt 
habitarits feeling’ feverély the €HERS of ‘this proceeding; @rew ‘clafhiototts 
againft the: (government, ‘which’ tis fot obliged toTehére' te thefe infolent 
traders the privilées “contended: ‘for.’ Advantage ‘was''taken 6f the 
public ‘aifténtelts’ to’ raife an infutfe@tion ‘in “favor ‘of the ate “queen's 
nephew," who fucceeding: in his views, was in pofleffion of the throne 
in Foq—-——“Ana ‘here’ the” clue ‘6 “our hiltory, which’ has" not been 
traced without ‘confiderable difficulty, breaks off; ‘and. we. are ‘totally 
inthe dark’ with. refpect to-the 'tranfactions’of the fabfequent reigns, It 
is, “however, “brought ‘down tova’ modern «date,:;within: the coimpafs "6f 
authentic tradition ; and Ido: not défpair ‘of being enabled ‘hereafter’ to 
continue the account, unimportant. though it, ‘be, to the days of the 
prince now uponithe throne; whofe reign has proved long, and attended 
with many reverfes of fortune, which more than once have piivauilh him 
torfly from his: kingdom. bs 


‘© India Company’s records. T Hamilton's voyage. | ® Lockyer. 
| Conclufson. 
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H AV ING thus brought to a clofe, the digeft, of fuch materials 
for an Account of the ifland of Sumatra, as I had been induced, from. 
curiofity and love of feience, to: collect together during my refidence 
_ there, andhave had opportunity of acquiring fince my return ;, and 
having endeavored to render my lahors as fitting as my talents would 
allow, to, meet the-eye of the public, I now fubmit them chearfully, 
but not confidently,’ to their infpection.. I:am fenfible of the awfulnefs 
of the tribunal before which I,am,going to appear; but I alfo know 
the indulgence it)is ever ready. to dhew, ina particular manner, to thofe 
whofe writingstend-to eftablith facts, rather than fyftems, and humbly 
to defcribe things as they exift, rather than: to difplay the, powers of a 


creative imagination. 


To thofe, who may objegt that my defcription of the Ifland is in ‘fone 
refpetts incomplete, and in, many points,. un{cientific, I am ready to: 
avow it’s manifeft deficiencies,. which I feel the ftrongeft conviction of.. 
I can only ftate in juftification, that I was encouraged by perfons of ‘the 
firft confideration in the world of fcience, and in fome meafure againft my 
‘own feelings, to prepare for publication whatever materials I did poffefs for 
the Natural hiftory of the country ; as laying thereby a foundation ftone, in. 
a new building, upon which others hereafter might raife a more perfec 
faperftrudure.. Many will doubtlefs obferve, that the detail of man- 
ners-and cuftoms ofan’ uncivilized people, defeends often. to. circum- 
ftances-{o trivial, as neither to intereft nor to amufe a reader who has 
been accuftomed to perufe volumes: that treat of more important topics. 
To thefe I reply, that every man is inclined to fuppofe his own favorite 
object of purfuit, to ‘be’ the ‘moft generally:interefting 5: but» candour 
fhould ‘induce them to reflé&, that what to them appear infignificant:mi- 
nutie, by others may be regarded as worthy matter’ of) philofophicalicu 
riofity. “Such details, in fat often’ prove themoft acceptable parts‘ofia 
WOrEs SURI. their preater chance of originality, “All the’ races of mah-- 
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Kind bear to each other fo ftrong a refemblance, in the general outline 
and complexion of their fentiments and actions, and more efpecially of 
thofe which are ufually termed important, that to exhibit fuch alone 
would mark no diftinétion. The moft prominent features in the, de- 
lineation of any fubjeét, are ‘not found the moft charaéteriftic.. The 
{pirit of ambition in men who aim at fovereign power, or of political 
jealoufy in thofe who already poffefs it, are obferved to have produced 
the fame effeéts, in all countries, and in all ages; and confequently 
afford no criterion of the genius «ud mannere ofa particular people. 
This muft be fought for rather in the lefs obvious occurrences of private 
and domeftic life ; and will better appear in the focial cuftoms of an ob- 
fcure village, than in the fplendid ceremonies and arbitrary inftitutions 
of a powerful court. The former are the fettled »refult of long preva- 
lent ideas and habitual prejudices ; the latter have’ their’ origin and 
temporary exiftence, in the caprice of individuals, who,’ if ignorant, 
headftrong and flagitious, make the moft refpeéted cuftoms of their 
people, the {port of a momentary paffion; or if wife and benevolently 
inclined, borrow their maxims of government and civil regulations, 
from the moft enlightened amongft other nations, and thus, whilft they 
improve the condition of their fubjects, deftroy the peculiarity and ge- 
nuinenefs of their character, 


I would by no means be underftood to contend that the hiftory of 
fuch tranfactions is without its propriety and ufe. Man muft be exhibited 
in every point of view; and in every light we behold it, the fubject 
will be interefting. But I would fuggeft, that when he is found in his 
leaft fophifticated ftate, even though that fhould be in the rudeft fcene 
ef uncultivated nature, the picture of his manners docs not then claim 
an inferior degree of attention. 


I have vainly wifhed that my performance could be rendered accept- 
able to all deferiptions of readers; but as that is chimerical, I hall ef- 
teem myfelf happy if I meet the approbation, or even the indulgence, 
of the liberal, whom I would perfuade myfelf are not the few. Genu- 


inenels, and a rigid adherence to truth, fo far as it has been poffible for 
| a fhort- 


te th Me AN BR) Aw 375 


a fhort-fighted mortal to diftinguith between that and error, are what I 
prefume chiefly to arrogate to myfelf, and on thefe I reft my claim to 
public favor. If any more experienced and better informed traveller, 
will point out to me where I have been deceived, in thofe matters to 
which I had an opportunity of being an eye witnefs, or mifled, where 
I was obliged to depend upon the teftimony of others, I fhall be more 
forward to correct my miftakes, than I am now, unintentionally, to ob- 
trude them on the world, 
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A. 


Praeskiv, king of Acheen, his hiftory, 
P+ 335, tO 345. 

Acheen, headege of, its fituation, divifions, 
capital, 313. .Prefent ftate of its com- 
merce, 31 Air and Soil, 314, 925. 
Inhabitants deicribed, 315. Buildings 
and appearance’ of the city, 3rgy 316. 


Navigation, 317. Government, 3:7, 
318, 319. eremonies, 328. Reye- 
nues, 31 Adminiftration of juftice, 


and punifhments, 320, 321. Hiftory of 
its difcovery by Europeans, and revolu- 
tions of its government, 322, to the end, 
Acheen head, its longitude, 3. 0 
Adultery, Jaws refpecting, amongtt the Su- 
matrans, 197, 223. . 
Agriculture, 59, et feq. 
4ir, temperature of, 1. 
nin king of Acheen, hig hiftory 3.62, t0 
356, | 
Alboquergue, Affon{o, vifits Sumatra, 323. 
igators,150. Heldin voperatis 24595 
Alradin, king of Acheen, his hitory, bs 
_ to3gz. 
Macs: of the Sumatrans} zag. 
Anac Soongey, kingdom of, 286, mas 
Ainceftors, veneration for the tombs and 
manes of, 254. 


Ancients, Sumatra apparently unknown to 


them, 2, 3. 

Andeelees or Indalas, name applied to Su- 
matra, §. | 

Animals, 93, et feq. ° 

Ants, abundance and yariety of, tor, 102. 

Arabic, characters ufed by the Malays, 163. 

Arithmetic, 156. wt 

ax and pen a pie 14.30 

Hfironomy, 159, 15q. . 

Atay ‘Ang, dilkric on the fea coaft-fo na- 
med, 36, 282. 


ve BR. 


Banca, ifland of, 135. 

Banyan tree, defcription of, 130. 

errs. city of, 177, 182, 232, 286, 267, 
395% . 


D 


. 


E © 


Batta, country of, 292. Englith fettle- 
ments there, 293. Journey made into 
that country by Meffrs Holloway and 
Miller, 294, a Productions of, 296. 
Perfons of the inhabitants, 296. 
Food, houfes, towns, 297- Domettic 
manners, 298... Gaming, horfe racing, 
language, hofpitality, crimes, 299. Pu- 
nifhments, 309., Extraordinary cuftom, 
300. Eat human flefh, Motives to 
to this practice, 301. Mode of pro- 
ceeding, 302. Doubts fuggeited con- 
cerning the authenticity of that account, 
and proofs given, 302, 303. Govern- 
ment, 300... Wars, fortifications, 306, 

. Arms, 307e Trade, 307, 308, 309, 
Religion, 309. Form of oaths, 309. 
Divinations, funeral rites and ceremo- 
hies, 310, 311. Originality of manners 

| preferved amongf the people of this 
country, and its probable cauies, 311, 


AZ. | 
Base Bara, river of that name, 10, 373, -_ 
Beards, of the Sumatrans, plucked out, 35 
Beufesy 933 ebteqe we 
Bees wax, 140, 

Bencoolen river and town, 36, 38, 138, 295, 
286, 269, | 

Bencoonat, river and diftritt, 255. 

Benjamin, gum, 23, 024. 

Betel-nut, 74,75 427+, Cuftom of chewing 
It, 2440 

Bintang, land of, 326, 347. 

Birds, 97; 98. 

Birds-nefl, 141. 

Breezes, land and fea, 15. 

Buffaloe, account of the, 94, 9s 

Buildings, 49, 520 


> 


C. 


Calin, or tin, 22, 139+ 288. 

Campar, kingdom of, 290, 325« 

Camphire, 120,.€t feq. , 

Caffa, 125, 126. 

Cattown, river and diftrict, FO, 38, 139, 370 
Caujfes, or fuits, mode of. deciding, 184, 


160, 
Carwoor, diftritt of, 2625 
Cements, 


Coments, 147. 
Charaéter, difference between Malay and 
Sumatran, 172. 

Chaftity of Women, 222, 227. 
Childbearing, 247. 
Children, treatment of, 247, 248. 
Chinefe, colonifts, 69. 
Chronology, 158. 
Chryfial, rock, 22. - 
Circumcifion, 250. ° 
Clothing, 43, 44. . | 
Cloth, manufacture of, 46, 277, 307. “Made 
: of the bark of Tees, 435 5a. 
Coal, 2 
Cockfighting, 236, god 239. 
oe nut, fe 73, 

Code, of laws, al et feq. Remarks on, 


= 
- 


Coins, 1 18) 317 

Color, of the ithabitants, 40. a 

Commerce, productions of Sumatra ‘confi- 
dered as articles of, 103. 

Company, Englifh Eaft India, their infiu- 
ence, 179, 180, 181. Refufed permif- 

| fion to build a fortat Acheen; 368, 
Form a fettlement at Bencoolen, "369. 

pot eg for murder, 189, 208, 270. 


nfinement, methods of, 210. 
ontracis, made wit the inhabitants Ai 
planting pa et ~~ 

Copper, 21, 


Ca/metic, uted bj by Sumatran women, 231 
Cotton, 126. 

Courtship, 228. 

Cresfe, a weapon, defeription of, 278. 
Croce, river and diftrict, 263, 370. 
Curry, dith fo called, 56. ; 


- 


dD. 


Dammar, a {pecies of turpentine, 128. 

Dances, 128, 

Debts, and debtors, laws refpecting, 190, 
oe | Ae 

ae no name for, amongit the Rejangs, 


Diese, S45 gi 55? 156. 

Diwerfions, 238, 239+ 

Divorces, laws refpecting, 194, 223. 
Doofoons, or villages, 45+ 

Drefi, of the inhabitants, 44. 231. 
Dye-fuffi, 77, et feq. 


E, 
Earthquakes, 240 25+ 


I MN @ 


E X, . 


Earths, colored, 236 
Ears, ceremony of boring, 47- 
Eating, mode of, 53. ‘s 

Eclipfes, idéa of, 159. 

Elephants, defiruétive to plantations, 140. 
Elizabeth, queen, writes a letter to the 
king of Acheen. 

Elopements, laws refpecting, 194, 1956 
Emblematic prefents, 246. 
Engano, illand of, 253. .. . 
Englifh, firk vifit Sumatra, $5 ¢ 
Evidence, mode of piving, spe 2005 2076 
pecs ~ bus WA ¥ 

e ; F, : 

fr: ) 

Pairs held, 308, 309. 

Falfe witne/s, penalty for, 186, 
Fertilit ty, of foil, th 68. 
Fefivals, ‘229, a3," bebe 
Feud, account de a 1 eitlarkable one, 

213. 
Fillagree, manufaétare of, 143, T44, T455 
147- 
Fire-arms, manufacture off 2776 
Fires, mode of kindling, 54, 55+ 
Fifbing, 161. 
Flowers, 86, et feq. 
Fogsy a denfe, T2.. y ti 
Fath *56, 57, 58. 4 , 
ifications, country, 278.279. 306. 
Fort Marlborough, chief Englifh - ettlement 

on Sumatra, it’s longitude, 3° b- 

. lithment, 370. : 
Fofil Pe acae 4 3 
French, fend a fleet to Actéati, 361. 

Fruits, 81, et feq. 
Funeral ceremonies, 250, 251+ 310. 


212, 


G. 


Gaming, laws refpetti » 1972 2366 
Gasal oor meine | fu an oe Pafay, his 
hiftory, 3245/3206 
Geography, fill of the Sumatrans in, 157« 
Gn 21. 135, et feq. 277+ 3158 Iflands 
327+. 

Governments, 175, 176, 177, 178 3030 3176 
Gunpowder, manufacture of, 151. 277» 


H. 


Heat, of the air, 11. 
are and fhrubs, ufed sSceAaETD 9%, 


Hit see le fubjeét to wens, 426 
aro { Hollanders, 


Oe 


i Ww 


Hollanders, vifit India, and arrive at Acheen, 
354+ 359» 

Horfes, 93. 27Q. 297+ 299: 

Human ficth eaten by the people of Batta. 
301. 


IL 


Fambee, river and kingdom of, 10, 135, 
1304 290. 

Fames, king, writes:a letter to the king of 
Acheen, 359. 

incefi, laws refpecting, 196, 223. 

Indalas, or Andeclees, name of Sumatra, 


Se 

Indigo, 77. New {pecies of, 78. 

Indergeree, river and kingdom, 10, 290. 340. 

Indrapour, river and kingdom, 10. 26, 286, 
13. 369. 

Inhabitants, of Sumatra, general account 


of, 34+ . 
Inheritance, laws refpefting, 187; 205, 
dnfedts, 101, 102. ; 
Infiruments, of mufic, 159. 
Intereff, of money, 191. 
Fobor, kingdom of, 354. 359. 

ppec, river and diftrict, 26. 287. 

TOM, 21. 145. | 

new formed, 27. 

Lwory, 140% 


K. 
Keemo, fhell, of the cockle kind, of. extra- 


ordinary fize, 10. 
Koraan, or Alcoran,, 189..252. 


kL. 


Laboon, diftrié& of, 38. 

Lacfimanna, famous commander of that 
name, under the kings of Malacca and 
Bintang, 226. Afecond great man.of 
that name or title, 362. 

Lakes, 9. 

Lamatiang, diftri&t of,. 182.. 

Lampoon, country of, it’s fituation,. 262. 
Language, Government, Wars, 263. 

_ Manners, particular cuftoms, 265, 266. 

Land, not confidered as fubjeét of pre- 
perty, 206. New formed, 25,. 

Land and a breezes, 15 to 19, 

Language, 161 to 168,. 

Laws, 184, et feq. 

Laye, river and diftrict of, 27. 38, 185. 


E &. 


Leemoon, diftri& of, 135. 

Lemba, diftri& of, 38. 177. 

Leprofy, 154, 155: : 

Longitude, of Fort Marlborough, deters 
mined by obferyation, 3, 

Looms, 148. 


M. ' 


Madagafcar, ifland of, 204. 

Mahometanifm, period of the Sumatrans 
converfion to, 280, 281. 

Mahometans, diftinction of inhabitants, 34. 

Malacca, city of, on the Malay penintfula, 
10. 287. 322, et feq.. 

Malay, language, 161, et feq. 

Malays, 34, 35, 36:- Diftinét from the ori- 
ginal Sumatrans, 43, 172. Govern- 
ments of the, 268, 285. Acceptation 
of the term, 283. 

Manduta, river and diftrit of, 287. 369. 

Mankind, fir produced in Sumatra, 257. 


259 


Mann ' river and diftrict of, 10, 245 52+. 


66. 204, 205, 227. 

Manfelar, or Maffelar, land of; 10, 

Mantawaye, lands and people, 27. 

Marlborough, Fort, 370. 

Marriage, laws refpecting, 193 et feq. 218,. 
et feq. Feftivals, 229. 

Meafiercs, £576 

Medicine, art of, 153, 154.. 

Medicinal herbs and fhrubs,. 90, 91, 92.. 

Mego, illand of, 27. 74. 

Menangcabow, 35.. Account of that em-- 
pire, 268, et feq. Power of the fultan 
of, 260 Mention of it by old writers, 
270. Sultan’s titles, 271. Copies of 
warrant and letter, 272, 273. remo- 
monies, 275. Arts and manufactures in 
that country, 276.. Mode of carrying 
on war, 279. Religion, 280. 284. Ori- 
gin of the empire, 283. Divided into 
different fovereignties, 284, Refpect paid’ 
to the fultan’s relations, 305. 

Metempjychofir, 254. 

Milletat ous ocione, 21, 22: 

M:fions. none formed in Sumatra, 260. 

Moco Moco, river and kingdom of, 11, 2875. 

Monfoons, 134.146 

Moofte, river and diftri& of,, 38.. 288. 

Mountains, 8, G-. 

Macks, nature of, 241. 

Murder, laws refpe&ing, 189. 208, 210. 

Muficy 159» 

Ne 


sD 


a 


2 N. 


Nalaboo, port of, 135: 149. 
Name, of Sumatra, origin of it difeuffed, 
4to 8. 
Names, of the people, 248, 249, 250. 
Natal or Natar, Englifh fettlement there, 
» 2792 293+ 570° 
Neas, illand of, 24. 27.47. 166, 307. 


O. 


Oaths, 189. 201, et feq. 309+ 

Oi, earth, 22. Camphire, 123. Coco 
nut, 149. Benjamin, 149. 

Oori, river, 38= ) 

Opbir, mountain fo called, 2. 8. 9. 

Opium, practice of fmoking, 239. Effects 
of it, 240. 

Oratory, natural to the Sumatrans, 246, 

Ornaments, worn, 45, 460 


Outlawry, laws refpecting, 187. 2076 
P. 


Padang, principal Dutch factory, 135. 137; 
138+ 279» 370% ey : 
Padang goochie, river and diftrict, 182. 262. 
Padde, or rice, it’s cultivation, §9 to 72. 
Palembang, river and kingdom of, ro. 38. 
136. 139. 182, 262. 288, 769. 3570, 

Pally, river and diftriét, 27. 38. 

Pajay, kingdom of, 291. 322, et feq. 

Paffamman, river and diftrict, 284. 358. 

Paffimmah, cowntry of, r§z. Government, 
182, 183. 225. 

Peder, kingdom of, 322, et es | 

a. king of Acheen, his hiftory, 358, 
tor 364. 

aie river and diftri& of, 183. 

Pepper, trade of, 103. Plant, tos. Cul- 

tivation, 106, et feq. White pepper, 


rive : 

Porior of the inhabitants, defcription of, 
38. 43. 

Petrifattions, 23. 

Pheafant, famous Sumatran, 97. 

Philigpine lands, cuftoms refembling thofe 

of Sumatra, 257, et feq. 

Pine, tree, {pecies of, 26, 129. 

Piratical adventures, 242. 

Plantations, of rice, 59. Of pepper, 106, 
et feq. 

Poggee, lands of, 311. 

Polygamy, 233s 


E i. 


Poole, appellative for an land, pafims A. 
bay fo called, 26. 

Population, 218, 309.-3 19. 

Portuguefe, fir, make ‘a known to 
Europeans, 3 Double the Cape of 
ag Hope, 322. Hiftory of their 
connexion and wars with the people of 
Sumatra, 322, et feq. ; 

Priaman, river and diftrict, 362. 369. 


Q 


Dueen, government of Acheen devolves to 
a queen, 366 to 372. 


R, 


Racan, riverof, 10, 290. 361. 
Raddeen, prince of Madura, 232.253. 284. 
Ramni, name for Sumatra amo the 
: Ararat - aff | , 
, laws refpeGing, 194, 195, 196% 
Risin, feafon and et, of,. e Ss, 66. | 
Ryang, people of, adopted as a ftandard 
of defcription, 37. Situation of the 
country, 38. Government, 175. Re- 
Pe chy ideas, 252. 
eligion, 25°, et feqs 300. 4 
Repiiles, 99, 100. indhpibus 
Refidents, Englith chiefs of fubordinate fet- 
tlements fo called, 180. 
Rice, method of boiling, 57. 
tion &c. 59 to 72. 
Rivers, 10, 11, 175. 179 
Rock, foft, 22. Coral, 27. 
Rou or Aru, country of, 290. 337+ 349. . 
342. 
Rome, 


Cultiva- 


346. ' 
for Conftantinople, 275. 


S. 


Sago, a vegetable fubftance, 5S. 
Sait, lps: of, 1¢3. Trade in, 307. 
Saltpetre, 22, 139, 140% 

Sea, encroachments of the, 26. Ap- 
proached with reverence by certain of 
the inland people, 256, — - 

Segucira, Diogo Lopez, firft Portuguefe who 
vifited Sumatra, 322. 

Shrubs, and herbs, ufed medicinally, go, 
QI, 92. , 

Siak fae and kingdom of, 290, 350- 

Silebar, river and diftri& of, LUT Be 369. 

Sileda, gold mine attempted to be worked 
there, 137. 

Sinkell, 


N 


Sinkell, river, 10, 313. 

Slawes, 189, 215, 216, 335. 

Small pox, 155+ 

Snakes, 100, 101. 

Soil, 19. Fertility of, 68, 69. 

Songs, 161, 162, 230, 276. 

Soongey Etam, river and diftri, 177, 204, 
286, 


Soengey Lamo, river and diftri&, 26, 38, 
177,204, 286 | 

Springs of water, 19, 20. Hot iprings, 22. 

ugar, manufacture of, 152. 

Suits, 186, 199+ 

Sulphur, 225 139+ 

Sumatra, fituation % Name, 4 to 8. 
Inhabitants, 34. ence pee. 35s 
Perfons of the inhabitants 


D 


38, 39. Their comparative {tate in civil | 


fociety, 169. Character of ‘the- native 
Sumatran, 173. 
firft produced on this ifland, 257, 259. 
Diogo Lopez Sequeira the firft Portuguefe 
who vifited it,, 322. Portuguefe'finally 
driven from thence, gees 

Superior beings, ideas of, entertained by the 
Rejangs, 252, 253+ 

Super fitious opinions, 255, et feq. 

Surf, 28,t032. - ' 

Surface, of the ifland, unevennefs of, Ig, 20, 


nually, 115. 


T. 


Tabooyong, Liver, 10, 292+ 

Tach famous ea of, 294. Settle- 
ment at, 370. ‘ 

Tabrobane, Sumatra in the middle ages fo 
called, 2, 

Teak, ufeful fpecies of wood, 129. L 

Teeth, practice of filing and ornamenting 

Theft lave sefpedting, 188 
ft, laws refpecting, 188, 207. 

Thunder and lightning, 13, 375 371 

Ticoo, river and diftri&t of, 362, 

Tides, 33» 


Mankind faid to be. 


E X. 


Tigers, account of the ravages of thefe 
animals, 149. Heldin veneration, 255. 

Time, manner of dividing, 158, 

Tin, or calin, 22, 139, 288. 

Titks, amongft the Sumatrans, 177, 178, 
(182, 263, 271, 235, 303, 318, 319, 359 

Toolang Bouang, river, 262. 

Tools, 146. 

Trade, productions of the ifland confidered 
as article of, 103. Import trade, 142. 

Turpentine, or dammar, 125, 


U. V. 


~ 

sr productions, account of fundry, 

759 7% 77 
Finan uf the Sumatrans for the tombe 
‘and manes of their anceftors, 254. 
Fenereal diftemper, 1 56. 
Villages, 48, 49+ 
VPolcanos, 23, 240° 


 Crenfil’, 535 54+ 


Ww. 


War, 279. 306. 
Water, how conveyed for domettic ufe, 55. 


Falls, [Oe 
Surveys. of pepper plantations made an- Waterfalls, 9, 10» 


Waterfpout, 12+ 

Weapons, 2 fe 307. | 

Weaving, 140% 

Weights, 138. 319. 

Wens, hill people fubjeé& to, 42. 

Widows, laws refpecting, 193, 221, 222. 

Winds, 13, et feq. 

Wines, number of, 233. 

Wood, various {pecies of, 12g. 

Woods, 9. 61, 62. 

Wounds, penalties for, rgo. | 

Writing, characters ufed in, 163. 165. 166, 
and plate, 


Y. 
Year, mode of eftimating it’s period, 15%. 


ERRATA, 


Y Behe wae OR en, Bee 


BP. 8 Lt for fuperfices, read fuparficies. 
22. marked'21. 
23. m. n, for petrefaions, read petrifactions: 

~ 26. L. 14, for/aymo, read lamo. 
26. m,n, for Incroachment, read Encroachment. 
149. m. n. before the/e animals, read ravages of. 
281. L 6. for Bamtam, read Bantam —- . 
323. 1. 27. for Alboqureque, read Alboquergute 
326; marked 226. ies 
341. mn. for Conto, read Couto. 
369. Mm. for Hantang Capas, read Batang Capas.. 
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